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NOTICES. 

L—REPORT. 

It is a very special pleasure to announce that my successor in the presi¬ 
dential chair is 

The Marquis Adriano Colocci, 

an original member of the first Gypsy Lore Society, formerly a University 
Professor, Doctor of Law, Councillor of the 4 Soci<5tt$ d’Histoire Nationals de 
la Sicile Orientals, 1 member of the ‘ Society Sicilians di Storia Patna/ of 
the &iX.okoyiKos (rvWoyos IIapvcunros, and the ‘Society d*Arch<k)logie 
Chr^tienne* of Athens, of the 4 Conseil H^raldique de France/ Officier 
d’Acad^mie, etc., etc. The new president is peculiarly well qualified to be 
our head and leader, not only by his thirty-six years* devotion to the study 
of Gypsy Lore, his special researches into the early history of the Gypsies 
in his own country, and by his numerous publications—among which 
I must not omit to mention the most recent general work on Gypsies which 
is of any size or importance—but also by the fact that he is one of the few 
Romani Raid who have lived with Gypsies the true life of the tents, and 
that not only in Rumelia, Greece, and Spain, but even in Asia Minor 
and Brazil. 

The high standard of our Journal has been fully maintained during the 
past year, and the scientific value of the papers we have printed greater 
than ever. By the kindness of the author, and with the permission of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, we have been enabled to 
begin the publication of Professor R. A. S. Macalister’s great collections 
and thorough grammatical analysis of the language of the Syrian Nawar, 
and thus place at the service of Romani scholars what they have often 
declared to be their most pressing need. Among new dialects which have 
received attention may be mentioned the Bulgarian, in which Mr. Bernard 
Gilliat-Smith has most ably collected a series of remarkable folk-tales ; and 
the Piedmont Romani discovered by Mr. E. 0. Winstedt among the papers 
of the late Paul Bataillard, and independently by Mr. Augustus John in 
southern France. To the generosity of the latter we owe also a frontispiece 
which will for ever distinguish the second volume of our Journal among 
books that are sought for eagerly. 

The importance of the new facts which Cavaliere A. G. Spinelli had 
collected in Modena, and the attractive form in which he presented them, 
amply justified the innovation of a long article in the Italian language. A 

C thetic interest attaches to this paper, since it was this eminent antiquarian’s 
it published work. 

In the editing of the Journal, the collaboration of Mr. E. O. Winstedt 
has been invaluable, placing as it has done both his scholarship and also the 
resources of the Bodleian Library at the service of the Society, and thus 
ensuring a degree of accuracy which would have been otherwise impossible. 
Dr. Archibald Constable equally deserves the gratitude of the members, 
since he has read all the proofs: to his skill we owe the correctness of our 
printing, and to his profound knowledge of numerous subjects a happy 
escape from many blunders. 

The statistics of membership are as follows:— 


At the end of 1908-9 

Libraries, etc. 
58 1 

Individuals. 
149 1 

Total 

207 

Losses .... 

1 

7 

8 

Accessions 

5 

4 

9 

At the end of 1909-10 

62 

146 

208 


1 One member who, in last year’s Report, was enumerated as an individual, was 
found to represent a library, ana has been transferred to the latter class. 
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NOTICES 


The Society has now representatives in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Finland, Germany, the British Isles, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Russia, Sweden, the Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Canada, India, New Zealand, Persia, Syria, and the United States of 
America. 

We have had the misfortune to lose three members by death during the 
year, the Rev. John Parker, Mr. Andrew Smith, and Professor Franz 
Nikolaus Finck. The loss of Professor Finck is wellnigh irreparable, since 
with his great learning he combined an unrivalled practical knowledge of 
Romani. It is satisfactory to know that the book on Gypsy dialects which 
he was to have written for the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research ,, will be 
composed by another member of the Gypsy Lore Society, Geheimrat 
Professor Ernst Kuhn, who brings to the work the rare qualification 
of familiarity with the languages of the Hindu Kush. 

Under the supervision of the Rev. George Hall, a beginning has been 
made in the systematic collection of Gypsy pedigrees, a work which, 
besides possessing great inherent interest, is likely to prove of importance 
ethnologically. 

We have also made an interesting experiment by trying to aid a talented 
but indigent Gypsy, Engelbert Wittich ; and by the liberality of our mem¬ 
bers the Hon. Secretary has been enabled to send to Geheimrat Kuhn and 
Professor Brunner a substantial sum for this purpose. A report on the 
results will be issued with the October journal. 

In violent contrast with the scientific success of the Gypsy Lore Society 
is the state of its finances. Doing a work which would not otherwise be 
done, and doing it, as we are proud to believe, well, we might have antici¬ 
pated the support of others besides those who are directly interested in our 
studies. Such support has, however, been received only to a very limited 
extent—we have not yet the 300 members we require—and in spite of great 
economies the year's working has again resulted in a loss. This will 
necessitate further saving, which involves crippling to some extent the use¬ 
fulness of the Journal. The question naturally presents itself, whether an 
appeal should not be made to those members who can afford it to subscribe 
in order to wipe the deficit from the Society’s balance-sheet: 1 in the mean¬ 
time, all friends are earnestly requested to do what they can to lengthen our 
roll of members. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

II.-—INDEX OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 

The present number is the first of the fourth volume of the New Series 
of the Jovmal of the Gypsy Lore Society. The Index of the third volume has 
been kindly undertaken by Mr. Alexander Russell, M.A., of Stromness. 
It is in active preparation, and will be issued with the title-page and 
preliminary matter as soon as possible. 

III.—DIRECTORY OF SEDENTARY GYPSIES. 

The Rev. George Hall (Ruckland Rectory, Louth, Lincolnshire) wishes 
to remind members that he is preparing a ‘ Directory of Sedentary British 
Gypsies.’ He would be grateful not only for the names and addresses of 
settled Romanichels, but also for particulars of the usual camping-grounds, 
and of the more or less permanent camps and settlements which are found 
in or near all large towns. Mr. Hall also invites collaboration in his pedigree 
work; and Mr. Winstedt (230 Abingdon Road, Oxford) in the collection of 
Anglo-Romani words, no matter how corrupt, as at present used in Great 
Britain. 

1 With the manuscript of this Report, Mr. Watts-Dunton most generously enclosed 
a cheque for £10. The subscription list must therefore be considered as open, and to 
it the Hon. Secretary gladly adds, as his donation, the same amount. 
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members joined the Society, as determined by the dates of the receipts for their 
first subscriptions. The first new member who joined after the revival of the 
Gypsy Lore Society in the spring of 1907 was No. 92, and lower numbers, of which 
there are thirty-two, distinguish those who were members during the first period 
of the Society’s activity, which ended on June 30, 1892. 
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ACCOUNTS 

For Year Ending June 30, 1911 


INCOME 

6 subscriptions for the year 1908-9, . £6 0 0 

5 „ „ „ 1909-10, . 5 0 0 

159 „ „ „ 1910-11, . 159 0 0 

13 „ „ „ 1911-12, . 13 0 0 

Instalments of subscriptions for the year 

1911-12, . . . . 0 110 

- £183 11 0 

Copies and parts of Volume I. sold to Members, £4 6 0 

» ,» Volume II. „ „ 4 13 6 

„ „ Volume III. „ „ 4 8 0 

- 13 8 0 

Special Donations (see list), . . . . 117 19 0 

Set of Journal, Old Series, sold, . . £6 15 0 

Less commission, 0 17 0 

- 5 18 0 

Collected for Engelbert Wittich, . . . . 0 10 0 

£321 6 0 


EXPENDITURE 


Discounts for the year 1910-11, 

»» »» », 1911-12, . 

Management and Correspondence— 
Cheque Book, . 

Stationery, 

Printed Notices, 

Postages, 

Auditor’s Fee, 


£2 1 0 
0 116 

- £2 12 6 


£0 2 6 
4 9 0 

4 6 6 

5 9 0 
0 10 6 

- 14 17 6 


Carry forward, 
<• 


£17 10 0 
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xviii 


ACCOUNTS 


Journal and Publications- 
No. 1. Letterpress, 
No. 2. Letterpress, 
Illustrations, 

No. 3. Letterpress, 
No. 4. Letterpress, 
Illustrations, 


Brought forward, . 

£35 


£40 17 6 
6 11 6 


£32 17 6 
3 10 0 


No. 5. Letterpress (estimate), 

Advertising and Reviews— 

Prospectuses and printed forms, 
Envelopes and labels, . 

Additional Journals printed for review, 
Postages, .... 


6 0 


47 

34 


36 

18 


9 

2 


7 

2 


0 

6 


6 

0 


£0 7 0 
0 12 0 
5 11 11 
2 1 10 


Dispatch of Journal to Members, .... 

Separate offprints for the authors of papers, 

Excess actual cost of Vol. III.* No. 5, over estimate in last 
year’s accounts, ..... 

Remitted to Geheimrat Professor Dr. E. Kuhn for Engelbert 
Wittich, ...... 

Balance, income over expenditure, .... 


£17 10 0 


171 7 0 


8 12 9 
10 14 2 
12 19 1 

2 18 0 

0 10 0 
96 15 0 


£321 6 0 


BALANCE SHEET 


Liabilities. 

To Creditors— 

T. and A. Constable, £97 15 5 
Gilderoy Gray, . 50 0 0 

J. Summerskill, . 0 10 6 

Excess income over ex¬ 
penditure, 1910-11, 96 15 0 


£245 0 11 


Assets. 

By Cash in Bank, . £14 6 10 

Excess expenditure 
over income, 

1907-8, 129 5 4 

Do., 1908-9, 77 17 7 

Do., 1909-10, 23 11 2 


£245 0 11 


I have audited the Books and Accounts of the Gypsy Lore Society, and 
examined the Vouchers relating thereto, for the year ending June 30, 1911, and 
hereby certify the above statement to be a true and correct one as shown thereby. 

[Signed] J. Summerskill, 

Certified Accountant . 

21 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 

February 20, 1912. 
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ACCOUNTS 


XIX 


Note.— The Society owns the following property— 

Stock of Journals unsold (at cost): 

Volume I., ..... £53 9 3 

Volume II., . 67 8 8 

Volume III.,. 59 9 4 

Volume IV.,.66 16 3 

Subscriptions in arrears, . . . 32 0 0 

Dr. George F. Black's Gypsy Bibliography , provisional 
issue, standing in type, .... not valued 






£279 3 

6 

SPECIAL 

DONATIONS 



Dr. George F. Black, 




. £0 10 

0 

Dr. Archibald Constable,* 




1 1 

0 

Mr. Henry T. Crofton, 




5 0 

0 

Mr. William Ferguson, 




10 0 

0 

Miss Alice E. Gillington, 




1 0 

0 

Mr. Gilderoy Gray, . 




50 0 

0 

Mr. Herbert W. Greene, 




1 0 

0 

Captain Frederick H. Huth,. 




10 0 

0 

Principal Sir Donald MacAlister, 




1 1 

0 

Provost Andrew M'Cormick, 




2 2 

0 

Mr. R. A. Scott Macfie, 




10 0 

0 

Mr. David Mac Ritchie, f 




2 2 

0 

Mr. William Mitchell, 




1 0 

0 

Mr. John Myers, 




1 0 

0 

Mr. Sidney W. Perkins, 




1 0 

0 

Colonel W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I., 




1 0 

0 

Dr. D. F. de l’Hoste Ranking, 




5 0 

0 

Mr. Llywarch Reynolds, 




1 1 

0 

Mr. Alexander Russell, 




1 0 

0 

Dr. John Sampson, . 




1 1 

0 

Mr. Charles Strachey, 




1 1 

0 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dun ton, 




10 0 

0 

Professor Alfred C. Woolner, 




1 0 

0 





£117 19 

0 


* Dr. Constable subsequently sent another guinea, which will appear in the 
accounts of 1911-12. 

f Mr. MacRitchie had already given a donation of one pound, which was 
acknowledged in the accounts of 1909*10. 
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ERRATA 

Page 27, (xxxvm., Trans., lines 12 and 18), for tent read tents. 

„ 29, line 10, for cupboard read platter. 

„ 34, „ 4, ,, Qdydyin gdrdd-kerdom read JJityd in-gdrda- 

kerdom. 

„ 46, footnote, for jaTpski read jaTp'sU. 

„ 80, „ 2, „ Gypsy „ Gipsy. 

„ 113, (lxii., Trans., line 10), for swpt read swept. 

„ 116, (lxv., Trans., line 8), „ negro showed read negro] showed. 

„ 139, line 26, for pourrai trepresenter read pourrait reprcsenter. 
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JOURNAL OF THE 

GYPSY LORE 

SOCIETY 

NEW SERIES 


Vol. IV JULY 1910 


No. 1 


I.—MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN STAPLES HARRIOTT. 


By Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I. 

A MONGST the pioneers of Gypsy lore in England, the name of 
Harriott holds a distinguished place. He himself tells us 
how, while he resided in North Hampshire, in the years 1819-20, 
he was led to pay considerable attention to a race of vagrant men, 
who, roaming about the high roads and lanes in the vicinity of 
Waltham, Overton, and Whitchurch, appeared to be almost out 
of the protection of the law, and were known throughout the 
world under varied names. His interest in this people led him 
to make researches into the history and language of the Gypsies, 
and the results of his investigations were given to the world in a 
valuable and painstaking paper which was read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland on December 5,1829 
and January 2, 1830, under the title of ‘Observations on the 
Oriental Origin of the Romnichal, or Tribe miscalled Gypsey and 
Bohemian.’ To this paper was appended a ‘ Comparative Vocab¬ 
ulary of the Gypsey Dialect, with a variety of Asiatic Synonymes, 
deduced chiefly from the Hindi, or Language of Hindustan.’ It 
was published in volume ii. of the Transactions of the Society, 
and a few copies were separately struck off for presentation to 
friends. 

VOL, IV.—no. i. a 
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Notwithstanding the valuable military services rendered to 
his country by General Harriott during his career in India, and 
his important philological and historical work in connection 
with the Gypsies, his name has failed to find admission to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. There has even been uncer¬ 
tainty with regard to the spelling of his name. On the title-page 
of his ' Observations ’ it is spelt ‘ Harriot,’ and although my own 
copy of the separate edition is a presentation one, and bears an 
inscription in the autograph of the author, the error is left 
uncorrected. The parish registers of Great Stainbridge and the 
India Office records leave, however, no room for doubt that the 
correct orthography was ‘ Harriott.’ 

John Harriott, the father of the Gypsy scholar, was a man of 
some distinction in his day. There is an adequate memoir of him 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, from which it appears 
that he was bom in 1745 at Great Stambridge, or Stambridge 
Magna, near Rochford in Essex, where his father, who belonged 
to an old Northamptonshire family of small landowners and 
tanners, had settled two years previously. John Harriott had a 
varied and somewhat adventurous life, and, according to the 
mural tablet erected to his memory in Great Stambridge Church, 
had ‘ repeatedly surmounted every danger and difficulty arising 
from Shipwreck, Earthquakes, Pestilence, War, Fire, and Inunda¬ 
tion.’ He subsequently took up his abode in Great Stambridge, 
where his sons John Staples and Thomas were bom. Their 
baptisms were recorded in the parish register under the respective 
dates of September 30, 1780, and December 6,1783. The mother 
of the two boys, Ann Harriott, was ‘ buried in Wollen [sic] only ’ 
on February 9,1785, and on August 11 in the same year John 
Harriottwas married again to Elizabeth Wood, spinster, of the parish 
of Great Binstead, by whom he had several children. In 1798 
John Harriott was appointed Resident Magistrate at the Thames 
Police Court, after having addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Portland, proposing a scheme for the estab¬ 
lishment of a body of river police on the Thames, which was 
shortly afterwards carried into effect. He died on January 22, 
1817, at Burr Street, Spitalfields, and was buried at Great Stam¬ 
bridge, where a copper tablet was placed to his memory on the 
wall of the church, which still remains to attest his excellences 
and virtues. 

John Harriott had at one time served under the East India 
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Company, and he had sufficient influence to procure nominations 
to the Company’s service for his two elder sons, John Staples 
being appointed a cadet of infantry in 1796, and the younger 
brother, Thomas, obtaining a berth in the old Indian navy. As 
a lieutenant he afterwards commanded the Psyche gun-brig at 
the taking of Java. John Staples Harriott was appointed ensign 
on October 13,1797, and was promoted to lieutenant on Septem¬ 
ber 10,1798. He did duty with the 8th Regiment Bengal Native 
Infantry from March to September 1798, and with the 9th Native 
Infantry at Cawnpore and Lucknow from the following December 
to April 1799, when he was finally posted to, and joined, the 
2nd Native Infantry. In February and March 1803, he served 
with the army under Lord Lake, besieging the strong forts of 
Catchoura, etc., in the Doab; and in August of the same year ac¬ 
companied his regiment into the field, upon the breaking out of 
the war with the Mahrattas. He was at the capture of Coil, 
the storm of Aligurh, the battle of Delhi on September 11, in 
which, while storming a very strong and well-served battery, con¬ 
structed by French officers, of sixty-two pieces of cannon, he had 
the misfortune to lose his right leg. In 1804 he was nominated 
to the general staff of the army, as Persian interpreter to general 
courts-martial. On October 22, 1805, he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and in 1806 he was appointed to the barrack 
and executive departments, in which situation (occasionally offi¬ 
ciating as deputy judge-advocate, etc.) he remained until March 
1817. He obtained his majority on August 1,1818, was promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel on July 11,1823, and to colonel on June 5, 
1829. On June 28, 1838, Colonel Harriott’s promotion to major- 
general was included among the Coronation honours. 

I gather from the India Office records that General Harriott 
died at Paris on February 13,1839, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, but, so far as I can discover, no memorial of the fact is to be 
found in such publications as The Gentleman’s Magazine or The 
Annual Register. At this distance of time it is difficult, from 
the scanty materials in our possession, to form a just estimate of 
his character. He seems to have been one of those soldier- 
scholars who have never been wanting in the ranks of the Indian 
army, equally at home in the field and in the study, and in either 
sphere a credit to the country that bore them. The linguistic 
aptitude which at an early period of his career secured him the 
Persian interpretership must have materially assisted him in 
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compiling his vocabulary of the Gypsy dialect. A long familiar¬ 
ity with the vernacular languages of Northern India enables the 
present writer to testify to the accuracy of Harriott’s investiga¬ 
tions. 

The following extract from Harriott’s paper, which has now 
become rather scarce, is interesting from the inferences which it 
enables us to make of the character of the man, as it is hardly 
necessary to state that it is not every one who can win the 
affections of a Gypsy:— 

‘ Having thus traced the Gypsey through Europe and Asia to his 
native place, and shewed the general resemblance of this tribe in feature 
and in language, I may briefly advert to what occurred the day before I 
left my late residence in Hampshire. Old Master Sam. Ayres is con¬ 
sidered as the head or chief of those bearing his name, or that of 
Stanley : he was born in the year 1745, and had served several years in 
the army. On one occasion I saved his life by a little surgical aid, and 
he acknowledged the service I had done him gratefully. A number of 
his family came to pay their humble respects at Court House, and to 
wish me a prosperous journey: this was done in a plain but earnest 
manner; and seated on the steps before my door, eating some slices of 
fresh barley bread which I gave them, with water to drink, it was 
impossible not to be pleased with their songs and artless mirth, their 
cheerful merry countenances. The children danced and sang; but as 
soon as they had finished their homely meal, they came and said in a 
very pretty manner, “ Thank God, and thank you, sir ! ”—a grace that 
I little expected, and which, if studied ever so much, could scarcely be 
altered for the better.’ 

No clearer light than this could be thrown on the character of 
the genial gorgio, or of the unsophisticated Romany of ninety 
years ago. The journey that Harriott was about to undertake 
was evidently that referred to in his ‘ Observations,’ when in 1821 
he travelled through Poland and the southern provinces of Russia 
towards Persia, in which country he gleaned some important 
particulars regarding the Luli and Kavli of Kurdistan and 
Azerbijan. It is unfortunate that we have no fuller details of this 
adventurous journey. 

In drawing up this slight tribute to the memory of one of the 
fathers of Gypsy lore, I must acknowledge the willing assistance 
that has been afforded me by the Rev. F. Rashleigh Burnside, 
rector of Great Stambridge, and by Mr. William Foster, of the 
India Office. 
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Harriott's Vocabulary. 

Of Harriott’s paper Pott (i. 22) said in 1844 :—‘Dieser Aufsatz ist weitaus das 
Beste, was je yon Englandern iiber den Ursprung der Zig. und ihrer Sprache 
geschrieben worden, und enthalt in beiden Beziehungen viel Neues und Brauch- 
bares, besonders rucksichtlich der Auswanderung der Zig. von Indien nach Persien. 
Auch beobacbtet er die richtigere Jones’sche Transcriptions-Methode.’ The 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society in which it was printed 
is, however, rare, and the vocabulary not easily studied, because it is arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the English, and not of the Romani, words. Almost the 
whole glossary could be reconstructed from quotations in Pott’s work, but 
Harriott’s words are there so involved in a cloud of references to other sources, 
that it has seemed worth while to rearrange his collection in such a way as to 
show at a glance the importance of his contribution to our knowledge of Anglo- 
Romani in 1819-20. 

One is struck by the corruptness of the dialect spoken by these North Hamp¬ 
shire Gypsies who roamed ‘about the high roads and lanes in the vicinity of 
Waltham, Overton, and Whitchurch,’ and whose most common surnames were 
Stanley, Aires, Lee, and Peters. Pott found only one inflection of the noun, viz. 
res ‘welches Acc. sein konnte’; ‘Die Anfiihrung der Verba’ he complained 
‘findet meistens im Imper. Sg. statt, . . . ofters aber auch in anderen, vielfach 
rathselhaften Weisen'; and the adjectives do not as a rule agree with their 
nouns. Many of the enigmatical verbal forms end in -en which Pott, i. 329, 
took to be ‘ wohl 3. pi. Conj.’—they are, however, participles formed with the 
English suffix -ing ; and Anglicized plurals and possessives in -s, though rare, 
are present. On the other hand spurious Romani words are absent, unless efage 
‘ Irish Gypsey,’ jixa ‘ song,’ rekadil ‘ grandchild,’ and spark be counted as such ; and 
though mistakes are numerous—and often amusing—there are indications that his 
Gypsies could have spoken inflected Romani if Harriott had been able to demand it. 

Harriott, however, demanded little more than single words, and in recording 
these his knowledge of Eastern languages, useful though it was in tracing 
etymologies, sometimes led him unconsciously to make a false record, as when 
he wrote rekabe for kekavi ‘tea-kettle’ and giti for gili ‘song.’ This applies 
particularly to his rendering of the Romani vowels. A vacillation between a 
and e in representing the short Romani & is excusable—justifiable in fact, since 
the Gypsy sound has no symbol in the English alphabet, but an examination of 
the examples Harriott collected of the word baro ‘great’ will convince most 
students that his Gypsies said bdro and that he occasionally wrote a because he 
knew that the word was connected with Hindi bard . The following is his 
description of the system of spelling he used :— 

In the Gypsey and oriental words I have followed Sir William Jones, or the 
Italian orthography, as being the most perfect; except the short breathing letter 
& marked with this character to distinguish it from the long A, a ; to the former 
belongs the power of the Arabic fatha , and the Sanskrit 3T akar ; or the short t in 
the French words, ‘le,’ ‘me, de.’ 

Thus A y vel a, short, like e in ‘ me, Gallice ;’ or u in ‘butor o in ‘ money, 
Anglice.’ 

Ay vel dy long invariably. 

Of the Consonants . 

G is always hard, as in the Latin ‘ gravitas.’ 

J is always like the soft English j in ‘jasmine.’ 

K is used, instead of c, for the third letter in the English alphabet, from 
its always retaining the same sound. 

Y is always consonant, like the English y in ‘ your, yoke.’ 
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Without wishing to detract in any way from Harriotts reputation as a pioneer 
in Gypsy lore it may be pointed out that his want of skill in discriminating vowel- 
sounds is shown by the fact that the only vowel he has described at length is one 
which does not occur in pure Romani words ! 


Vocabulary. 

[ ach-, to remain] : in achipaleste 4 bless *; from sentence me devaX achipaleste 4 God 
bless you*: [ = ach opral leste. Pott, L 248, ‘God bless you (wohl him) d. h. 
Mein Gott, bleib—iiber oder bei ?—ihm ! * See also Pott, L 232 and ii. 50. 
Groome, In G. Tents, p. 83, ‘ = atch apri leste , “rest on him.***] 
dg. See yag. 

aja, thus : in ma-karo, ja 4 do not so *: [Pott has not this form, but see i. 260 and 
319.] 

aka . See kd. 

apre, pre, above, up, upper: also in chan-dapre 4 cover,* dey apre 4 read (to),* pude 
apre dg ‘blow (up the fire) *; opre in pandi to pre 4 bind (it up),* [see s. v. it ]; 
and pre in preopodus 4 story (second, of a house )*: [Pott L 292 and 348. For 
the last phrase Pott, i. 105, suggests ‘ Z. pre (auf) mit Engl abode,* but 
Groome, In G. Tents , p. 84, more correctly, 4 =pr£ o bo&rdas, “up the 
stairs.** *] 

atraisK See trash-. 

[at?-, to come] : av 4 come * [imperat.] ; ave 4 coming,* mdngar ave 4 beggar is coming,* 
ave giv 4 sing (come) *; avdta 4 to come * [? emphatic imperat.]; gajo-avate 
4 a person is coming*: [Of the last Pott, L 344, says 4 von mir unklarer 
Form, falls nicht etwa 1 st. t zu schreiben.* Cf. giti and rakto , for gilt and 
raJdo. See also i. 348, 460 and ii. 50, 52.] 
avai, away : in dein ; avai lova 4 charity * : [Eng. away . Groome, In G . Tents, p. 

83, 4 = lit. “giving away money.** * Pott, ii. 303.] 
avo, yes : also ava paXa 4 yes brother*: [Pott, i. 318 and ii. 60.] 

badras. See vadras. 

bakaXo, hungry : [Pott, ii 396.] 

bakro, sheep, lamb : [Pott, ii. 83-4.] 

bal, bal , hair, bristle : pano bal 4 white hair *; yakar bal 4 eye-brow, eye-hair * ; 
balas, baX 4 bristle * [Pott, ii. 420, 4 verm, ist das Komma zu tilgen, und das 
erste W. ein verstiimmelter Gen.* = 4 pig*s hair.*] 
bdlo , hog, boar, sow : doe bdlo 4 two hogs *; balas, baX 4 bristle *: [ = 6a/o*s bal. Pott 
iL 420-1. See balas , s.v. 6a/.] 

bango , crooked, lame : bango mush , 4 lame man *: [Pott, ii. 89-90.] 
bar, stone: bar 4 ball *: [Pott, iL 409. On p. 410 Pott suggests that the second 
word is 4 Aus dem Engl. ? *] 

bark, bar, breast, bosom : gaja bark ‘a woman’s breast*: [Pott, L 148, ii. 356.] 
bdro, baro, boro, great, big, long— i.e. great, brave : boro-churi 4 sword *; gav, boro , 
gav 4 town *; haro baro 4 cram (to) * [see s.v. haro ] ; bdro kasht 4 club (a stick) *; 
boro-ker 4 great house*; boro-mochi 4 whale (a large fish) *; bdro mush ‘brave 
man, = great man *; boro pani ‘stream (great), river (a stream)*; boro rae, 
boro-rat 4 lord or chief, nobleman, (great man) *; boro rani 4 a great lady *; 
baro-shiX 4 cough, a great cold *: also bar a in bara ; dinlo ; atraish ; trasela 
‘coward (afraid)*: [Pott, ii. 411-6.] 
bashno, cock: in kdni bdshno 4 cock, v. fowl *: [Pott, ii. 426.] 

[bdshov-, to play music.]: bushom-angri 4 fiddle *; basho mangri 4 violin *: [Pott, 
ii. 426, ‘richtiger in Eins.* See also L 135.] 
bavaX, bavol, bevaX, bevel, bevo, wind, breath, air : beval pude, bevo pude 4 blows (the 
wind) *: [Pott, i. 344, and ii. 383, 418.] 
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bty be : in mushjden be nashko ‘man going to be hung ’: [Pott, i. 344 ‘Prap. oder 
Engl, to be ? ’ The latter is right.] 

hero, her, ship, boat: ber-engro ‘ sailor (ship-man)’: [Pott, ii. 89. See also i. 
144.] 

[ besh -, to sit.]: participle boshto , boshta ‘saddle’ [Pott, i. 126 and ii 427.]; 
besham ‘ county’ [? = beshipen or beshimas ‘ (county) sessions,’ or connected 
with vesh ‘forest.’ Pott, ii. 402, ‘Bittutheim (eig. wohl kl Land) A 
country (so!) . . . Bry.; viell. daraus verderbt: Besham A county (so!) 
Harr., dessen Vgl. mit Pers. . . . nicht anschlagen will.’] 
bibiy aunt: [Pott, ii. 405.] 
bikin-y to sell. See s.v. pagar. 

bittdy bitty bitiy betty beti } small, little, short, brief, lean : beti chavo ‘little child’; 
beti gav ‘ street ’; biti-guoni ‘ calf, small cow ’; leer bitta ‘ cottage, a small 
house *; beti pant ‘ brook, lit small water ’; bete giv ‘ a piece of wheat ’: 
[Pott, i. 348 first regarded this word as = Eng. ‘ bit ’;—‘ bete giv (a piece of 
wheat; d.h. wohl nicht ein Stuck Weizenackers, sondern bete = Engl, bit, 
Bisschen ? s. Lex.) ’; but when he wrote the Lexicon, ii. 402, he said ‘ doch 
wohl nicht aus Engl, bit (morceau), wie im D. Bisschen fiir: wenig. . . . 
Aus Engl, petty, Frz. petit ? ’ See also besharriy s.v. 5e$A-.] 
bobiy babiy pea : [Pott, ii- 406.] 
bokaXo . See bakalo. 
boro . See baro. 
boshto. See besh-. 
brischijiy rain : [Pott, ii. 81.] 

bunety bunch : [Pott, ii. 388, s.v. bunddy ‘ Etwa aus d. D. Bund 1 ’: but probably 
= Pott, ii. 419, ‘ Bumeh f. eine Handvoll,’ S. & C. bonnek .] 
buty much, a great deal, multitude: but, dasto ‘ crowd ’ [Pott, i. 37.] ; but haben 
habina ‘eating much’; [Pott, ii. 400.] ; Comparative butoder in neni man 
noboto. delovo ‘ money (I’ve no more) ’: [Pott, i. 319, ‘ offenbar falsch st. no 
botoder im Compar.’] 

chahay chdpaTy shoe, stump : [Pott, ii. 256.]; chah-engro ‘ shoemaker ’: [Pott, i. 

147, ‘etwa mit Verlust von r, vgl Pchm. ciracheng^ro.’] 
chahoy coat: also choho ‘broadcloth’: [Pott> ii 178, with ref. to cham ‘leather’, 
ii 192.] choho is also given for ‘sheepfold’: [Pott, ii. 178 suggests ‘Etwa 
zu Hind, chak A shepherd or goatherd ? ’ but more probably a pun on Eng. 

4 cote.’] 

chai. See che. 

chakniy whip : [Pott, ii. 181.] 

chal. See s.v. romano. 

[chan-, to cover.]: in chan-dapre ‘cover’: [? for n read r, thus chardo ( apre ), 
participle of charavay S. & C.’s chordva. Pott, i. 348 and ii. 206, takes it for 
an imperative.] 
chang , knee : [Pott, ii. 195.] 
chdpar. See chaha . 
char. See chav. 

chav, cabbage: [Pott, ii. 229, ‘Chaja f. Cabbage. Col. Bw., aber chav (so!) 

Harr.’ ? mistake for char ‘grass’, see Pott, ii 198.] 
chavOy child : bdi chavo ‘little child’: [Pott, ii. 181.] 

chty girl: in romaniche ‘ Gypsey (female).’ [Pott, i. 37, ‘ wohl componirt mit czaj 
Tochter.’ See s.v. romano .] 

chericloy bird : also chariklo ‘cage.’ [Pott, ii. 199, ‘Harr, chericlo (Bird), aber 
auch, verm, durch Missverstand, fiir Kafig (cage) chariclo.’ See also Groome, 
In O. TentSy p. 83] ; and chiklo ‘crow (bird)’ [? for chiklo cheriklo ‘dirty 
bird*, if not simply by the omission of - tr- or -ri-.J 
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cAt, nothing : [Pott, i. 323 and iL 176.] 

chik, dirt, clay : for childo see s.v. cherido : [Pott, iL 177.] 

[chin-, to cut.]: chin, imperative, ‘cut, clip’; chinasa ‘let us cut*, in ne pala 
ja$a mego tichin nasa mege belt giv ‘brother, let us go and cut a piece of 
wheat 5 [Pott, i. 348, ‘ tichinnasa mege (and cut; schr. ti, und, chinnas, d.i. 
desecemus, mit: amege = us?)]; Jcinoben ‘reap (to cut)’ and chin, hinoben 
‘ cut, clip 5 [i.e. chinoben ] ; chinen, churi ‘ chopper, knife 5 [i.e. chin- ing churi 
‘cutting knife 1 ] and chinnane giv ‘harvest; (lit) cutting wheat 5 [i.e. cAtn-ing 
e giv ‘ cutting the wheat/ Of these last endings Pott, L 344, says ‘ Am 
auf fallendsten stellen sich mehrere Formen auf -en dar, was schwerlich mit 
der Hindust. Infinitiv-Endung -n& zusammengehalten werden darf, sondern 
vielmehrmit der 3. PL Pras. Conj. sich in trefflichem Einklange befande, 
zumal solche Phrasen (mit te vor ihnen) infinitiv gefasst werden konnen, 
Broil, quarrel: Chingaren .. . Yon verwandter Wurzel Harvest: Chinnane 
giv; (lit.) Cutting (wohl nicht Partic.!) wheat. Chinen (Chopper v. Knife, 
als Subst.). 5 See also Pott, i. 134 and ii. 207.] 

[chingar-, to quarrel]: chingaren ‘broil, quarrel 1 : [ —chingar-ing. See Pott, i. 

344 and ii. 209.] 
chiv, tongue : [Pott, ii. 215.] 

[chiv-, to put.] : chiv puv ‘ hide it in the ground 5 ; chiv tale ‘hide below 5 : [Pott, 

L 297, 348 and ii. 186.] 
choho. See chaho. 

chor, thief: [Pott, ii. 200. See also chur -.] 

[i chor -, to cover.] See chan -. 

[chumer-, kiss.]: chumer , ‘kiss’ [Pott, ii. 193, ‘wahrsch. Imp. 5 ] ; also muk man 
chumer tote ‘let me kiss you 5 : [Pott, i. 348, ‘auch dies 2. Wort wahrsch. 
Imper. 3. Sg. st. Conj. 5 See also Pott, L 232.] 
chung, moon : [Pott, i. 88, ‘ mit g st. d. 5 See also ii. 194.] 
chupni. See chakni. 

[chur-, to steal.] : chure ‘ rob, steal 5 ; churan [i.e. chur- ing] ‘ cheat, cozen 5 : [Pott, 
L 344 and ii. 201. See also chor.] 

churi, knife : boro-churi ‘ sword 5 [lit. ‘ big knife 5 ] ; chinen, churi ‘ chopper, knife 5 
[i.e. cAtn-ing churi : see s.v. chin. Pott, ii. 210.] 
chum, poor : [Pott, ii. 211.] 

[da-, to give or strike.] : davo ‘ gift, present 5 [ = dava 1 I give 5 or ‘ will give. 5 
Pott, iL 303] ; del, de, ‘ blow (a knock) 5 [Pott, i. 344, ‘ wohl 3. Sg. Praes. und 
Imper. (dat, wo nicht det; da, sc. verbera, ...)]; dey apre ‘ read (to) 5 [Pott, 
i. 292] ; dein ; avai lova ‘ charity 5 [as Pott, ii. 303, points out, the semi-colon 
should be deleted. Dein = de- ing, avai- Eng!, away, and the words mean 
‘ giving away money. 5 ] 

dad, dade , dude, father, dad : dud is also given for ‘ grandfather, 5 and dude for 
‘grandmother 5 : [Pott, ii. 308.] 

doe, mother ; daya [vocative] ‘ mother 5 : [Pott, ii. 309. Harriott gives di ‘ she, 5 
probably a mistake ; for his i sometimes represents the diphthong -ai, as in 
gri ‘ horse 5 and raehi ‘ priest. 5 ] 

dan, tooth: only in the form danyas ‘ tooth 5 : [A double plural,—Gyp. dana + 
Eng. Pott, i. 157, ‘Ob im Acc. sing. V ; but ii. 315, ‘Es hat aber Harr, 
d any as (Tooth), mithin als Sg., welcher schwer zu erklaren, obschon auch bei 
den Engl. Zig. diese Form als PI. in der Landessprache keinen Hinterhalt 
fande. 5 ] 

[dander-, to bite.]: ddnde en ‘bite (to) 5 [Pott, L 134, ‘wohl Ein Wort 5 ; i. 434, 
‘dand^rav . . . Ohne r bei Harr. 5 Harriott’s verbs are often given in the 
imperative, and this may be the plural imperative dande(r)en ; or it may be 
simply dandelr)-ing] ; ov dande man ‘he has bit me 5 : [Pott. i. 344, compares 
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this with btval pude which has lost its inflection, and comments ‘ Desgleichen 
Ov dande (Perf. ?) man (he has bit me).’ See also i. 232.]; ma dande mi 
‘don’t bite me,’ [See Pott, i. 232 and 319. On p. 348 he says, ‘also auch 
mitVoc. hinter d nach der Pchm. Kegel.’ See Puchmayer, Romani Bib, 1821, 
p. 28, ‘ Im Imperativ niinmt d den Vokal e nach sich : chudav : chude , tradav : 
trade. 1 Pott here assumes that the verb-stem is dand -, not dander -: but it is 
probable that Harriott's form is simply the latter, the r being dropped. See 
also Pott, ii. 315]. 

dasta , plenty, enough : dasto , ‘crew, company’; but , dasto ‘crowd’; dasto romni- 
chal , 4 company of Gypseys ’: [Pott, L 37 and ii. 308.] 

[i dek -, to see.] : dek ‘see (to),’ ‘sight’: [Pott, ii. 304.] 

deval , devol, davel , daval, dovd, God : in midevol , midavcl , midaval, midovel ‘ God ’ 
[mi — my. Pott, L 178 and 284.] ; me deval achipaleste ‘God bless you’ [lit. 
‘my God remain over him’: see s.v. ach -. Pott, ii 311.] 
devas, day, to-day : kash-lco devas ‘good day’: [Pott, ii. 157 and 310.] 
di, she. See dae and yoi. 

dirdo, fool: bara ; dvnlo ; atraish ; trasela ‘ coward (afraid) ’: [‘ great fool, afraid, 
he fears.’ Pott, ii. 313. On p. 303 he discusses a possible connection with 
dava. See s.v. trash-.’] 

doe yar, the sea : [The r is perhaps a misprint for v , and the form is suspiciously 
like Bryant’s. Pott, ii. 317.] 

doriy cord, string, twine, ribband, violin string: [Pott, ii. 262.] 
dosta . See dasta. 
dovel. See deval. 

duty doty two, couple : doe kani, ‘ fowls (two) ’; doe bdloy ‘ two hogs ’: [Pott, i. 
219, 221.] 

duky pain : in perduldho , ‘ cholic ’: [? per duldoy ‘ sore belly,’ per dukda, ‘ belly is 
hurting,’ or per (eskre) dukha, ‘ pains of the belly.’ Pott, ii. 306.] 
dumay back : [Pott, ii. 314.] 
dur y far off: [Pott, ii. 317.] 

[durok-y to tell fortunes.]: duroken [ = durok-ing], ‘fortune telling, foreseeing’; 
duroken lil , ‘fortune-telling book’: [Pott, i. 344, and ii. 317. For derivation 
see L 440.] 

e. See o. 

efagey Irish Gypsey: [Groome, In G. Tents , p. 84, “ ? Engl, effigy, i.e. scarecrow, 
tatterdemalion.’ Pott, i. 37.] 

engrOy man, fellow: ‘ a person, man, or thing ; used as an affix to other words, as 
Ber-engro, sailor; Gri-engro, horse-soldier; yag-engro, gun, musket or fire¬ 
arms[a ‘ totally erroneous assertion,’ as Pott, i. 144, points out: ‘Daher 
kommt denn auch bei Harr, die schlechterdings zu missbilligende Zerlegung 
solcher Worter, indem der Trennungsstrich rechtmassig nur unmittelbar vor 
gro stande.’ -engro is the termination of the Genitive Plural.] 

gad, shirt: [Pott, ii. 132.] 

gdjo, gajo, gashu , man, person, conjurer [!] : gaji ‘woman’; mulo gap , ‘carcass’; 
tikno gap, ‘ little man ’; gajo-avate , ‘ a person is coming,’ [? = avda, see av-] ; 
gaga bark, ‘a woman’s breast’: [Pott, i. 43, 112, and ii. 129; ‘Harr., bei 
dem j wahrsch. nicht Ital., sondern Engl. Geltung hat.’] 

[garov-y to hide.]: garove, ‘ hide (to) ’: [Apparently in imperative, but the e, if 
pronounced, is unaccountable. Pott, i. 449, and ii. 140.] 
gav, gaiv, gai, town, city, village or place: beti gav, ‘ street *; gav, boro , gav 
‘town’: [Pott, ii. 134.] 
gUi. See giti. 

giti, song, ballad : [An erroneous correction of Harriott’s own notes to approximate 
to Sk. gita which he quotes. The word is gili. Pott, i. 445, and ii. 140.] 
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[giv-y to sing.]: giv 4 sing (to)’; avt giv ‘ sing (come)’: [Both imperative. Pott, 
L 445 and ii. 140.] : given 4 chant (to sing ) 9 [ = giv- ing.] 
giv , wheat: chinnane giv 4 harvest; (lit.) cutting wheat *; ne pala jasa mego tichin 
nasa mege bete giv y ‘brother, let us go and cut a piece^of wheat’: [See s.v. 
chin- and bitta . Pott, i. 344, 348, and ii. 67.] 
goty pudding : [Pott, ii. 134.] 

gourOy ox : guvani , guvni 4 cow 7 ; but guvani and guruni are also given falsely for 
‘bull’ ; biti-guoniy ‘calf, small cow*: [Pott, ii 141.] 
griy horse : tani gri , tane-groi ‘ colt 9 ; gri-stari ‘ halter, horse-cap or bonnet 9 ; 
gri-engro is given both for ‘horse-soldier 9 and ‘soldier’s horse’: [Pott, i. 144, 
‘gri-engro (Horse-soldier; ganz falsch p. 555. dasselbe W. Soldier’s horse 
iibersetzt, also mit ahnlicher yerkehrter Umdrehung als Fiirstenthum, s. ims 
S. 70.).’ See also ii 143.] 
gudhy sugar, honey: [Pott, ii. 54, 133.] 
gurushi. See karushi . 

[Aa-, to eat.] : ha [imperative] ‘ eat (to) ’; haben , haben, hdb ‘ victuals,’ defined also 
as ‘eat (to),’ ‘cook (to cook)’; but haben habina ‘cram (to), eating much’ 
[this sentence is given as synonymous with haro barOy ? ‘ great lie.’ Habina 
can scarcely be the verb haen ‘ they eat ’: perhaps it was a plural alternative 
to haben ‘ food,* habina ‘ victuals.’] ; haben-engro ‘ cook ’ [Pott, L 134-5] ; 
hdeny haen [i.e. Aa-ing] ‘eat (to), chew (to)’ [Pott, ii. 158, ‘Han Rb. ist Conj. 
(comedant), wie haen (To chew) Harr., p. 548., HA (Imp.), hAben (Subst.), 
haen (3. pL Conj. ?) To eat p. 545., hAb (1 Sg. Conj., oder gekiirztes Subst. ?), 
haben (victuals).’ See also i. 344.] 

harOy penny : shahariy shakori [ = shov hari] ‘ sixpence ’; pashero ‘ halfpenny ’: 
[Pott, L 52, connects it with Heller. ? mutilated form of his charkam 4 copper.’ 
See ii 168.] 

haro barOy cram (to): the words occur thus :—‘Cram (to). Haro baro : but haben 
habina, eating much’: [?Borrow’s hokkano baro ‘great trick’—a different kind 
of 4 cram.’ Pott, i. 455.] 
hev . See kev . 

holaveSy stockings : [Pott, ii. 170, ‘mit Engl. Pluralendung ?’] 
honoy honiy angry : [Pott, i. 89, ii. 174. See il 169, ‘ Choli f. die Galle.’] 
hora. See ora. 
hufa. See kufa. 

[is-, verb substantive.]: shen in sarishen ‘how d’ye do’: [Pott, i. 313, 453-8, 
and ii. 213. But he takes it as a part of the verb ja-. See s.v. sar.] 
it, English : in pandi to pre ‘ bind (it up) ’ [ = pand it opre. Pott, i. 348, 
misinterprets the phrase—‘dessen to ich nicht sowohl mit dem Bohm. to 
. . ., als vielm. mit einem der Pron. . . . urn so eher zusammenstelle, als sich 
bei Bry. die aus Versehen dort ausgelassenen Pron. acavat (this) und 
acavo (that) finden, deren ersteres noch einen Ver wand ten zu obigem to 
(etwa ado) einschliesst.* He gives the right explanation in ii. 387, ‘ Pand’ it 
opre ? ’] ; also in karvit ‘ cook (to cook) ’ and tattavit ‘ warm (to heat).’ 

[ja-, to go.] : ja, imperative, defined as ‘ go, to,’ jd 4 walk (to),’ also in ja puch las 
‘go and ask,’ ja puch las ‘go, and ask,’ ja kir ‘go and do,’ jd- kir ‘go, and do,’ 
and jd tuki ‘go, thou ’ [Pott, i. 348, ‘gewisserm. Geh dir.’ See also L 232.] ; 
ja [? = java ‘ I am going ’] in ja tur shutur ‘ I must go to sleep ’; jaso mingo 
‘ let’s go ’ and jasa mego tichin ndsa mege bete giv ‘ let us go and cut a piece of 
wheat ’ [Pott, i. 348, ‘ PL 1. Conj. mit imperativem Sinne: . . . ich schreibe 
jas, d. L eamus, und ziehe das End -a noch zu mego = Engl us.’ The words 
are jasa amengcy and it mattters little which a is elided. Harriott was 
evidently uncertain about the unaccented vowels: cf. jaso mingo. Pott, i. 
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348, ‘ enthalt hinten wohl eig. einen Dat PL mit n.’]; jam in mush jam be 
nashko ‘man going to be hung’ [=jtf-ing. Pott, i. 344. See also i. 232 and 
iL 138 and 212.] 
jag . See yag. 

[jin-, to know.] : jin, imperative, defined as ‘ know (to) ’ and ‘ acquaintance’; 
jinela in jin elali ‘ I know them’: [ =jinda-li 4 she knows ’: Pott L 232-3, 
‘ ist wohl eher jinela-li, Er kennt sie (eos st len ; oder earn ?), wo nicht mit 
nachgestelltem fern, li im Nom.: Sie kennt.’: L 344, ‘wohl eher Ein Wort 
(Er kennt) mit suffig. li (st len d. i. them) V See also ii. 218.] 

[jw-, to live.] : jiven ‘life, living*: [= jiVing. Pott, i. 344 and iL 217.] 
jixa, song, ballad: [Pott, i. 445, ‘ von sehr rathselhaftem Aussehen.’ Perhaps 
gilia misprinted.] 
jukal , jukloy dog : [Pott, ii. 214.] 

juvUj woman: in juvu manush [Pott, L 112, ‘ weiblicher Mensch*] ‘woman’; 
puru juvu ‘ old woman *; tano juvu ‘ maid (virgin) ’; tanOy juvu ‘ virgin’; and 
tute tano juvu ‘art thou a maid’: [Pott, i. 232, ‘allein leicht konnte es 
vielmehr in Wahrheit bedeuten : Estne tibi juvenis puella ? oder aber tute 
enclitisch die Fragpartikel te . . . enthalten.’ See also ii. 215.] 
juzo. See yuzo. 

ka , aunt: [1 = aka ‘this.’ Pott, ii. 91, ‘also gekiirzt?’] 

\kachar-y to burn.] : kdchar , [imperative] ‘burn (to)’ : [Pott, ii. 160.] 

kad. See kil ‘ cheese.’ 

kaisy hay : [Pott, ii. 156.] 

kakoy uncle : [Pott, ii. 91.] 

kaXikOy yesterday : [Pott, iL 107.] 

kdloy black, blue : kdlo yak ‘ black eye ’ : [Pott, ii. 106.] 

kam. See kem. 

[kam-y to love or desire.] : kam , ‘ love, desire ’; kdmdo ‘ I love ’ [Pott, i. 344, ‘ ist 
viell. = kaml'om (amavi) Pchm., oder, wenn man hinten a st. o liest: amat.’] ; 
kamobm ‘ friendship ’; kamadty raman ‘ marry (to) ’ [Pott, L 345, says of the 
last, ‘Obzu kamoben, Freundschaft ? Ist kamade Part. Perf. st. 3. Perl 
PI. (Sie haben geliebt, oder : gewollt) raman etwa Acc. pL viros ? Viell. ist 
aber de s.v. a. und, oder noch eher : dass und raman eine davon abhangige 
conj. Verbalform.’ The Participle is, however, kamlo : Pott, iL 104. See s.v. 
ramar-.] 

kamoray room, cell: kamoras ‘room’; kamora-mas ‘room’ : [Pott, ii. 105, ‘mit 
einem dunklen Zusatze.’] 
kany ken, corrupt (stink) : [Pott, ii. 150.] 

kany kany ear : kanya ‘ ear ’ and kanyo ‘ ear-ring ’ [both plural] ; kan-engro ‘ hare, 
ear-fellow’: [Pott, ii. 102, ‘kanengro (Hare) als Langohr, eig. bloss 
auritus.’ See also i. 145, 157, and ii. 224.] 
kangrey church : [Pott, ii. 150.] 
kdngriy comb : [Pott ii. 104.] 

kdniy hen, chicken, fowl : doe kani * fowls (two) ’ ; kdni bdshno ‘ cock ’ : [Pott, ii. 91.] 

kanyo. See ran . 

kar. See kuro. 

karloy throat: [Pott, ii. 96.] 

karushiy groat: in trinkarushi ‘sixpence’: [rather, ‘a shilling’ = three groats. 
Pott, L 52, ‘ eig. wohl 3 Groschen.’] 

kashkoy kashtOy good : kashko-devasy kash-ko divas ‘ good day ’ ; hash ko-rati ‘ good 
night’: [Pott, ii. 157.] 

kashty kaishty kdshty kdshy wood, timber, board, plank, crook, stick : baro kasht ‘ club 
(a stick) ’; kipsiy kasht ‘ willow ’ [ = ‘ basket stick ’] ; kelin kdshta 4 singlestick ’ 
[ = 4 playing sticks’] ; kasht-engro ‘wood (cutter)’ : [Pott, i. 147 and ii. 120.] 
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12 MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN STAPLES HARRIOTT 

kekaviy tea-kettle: also rekabe ‘kettle* [by vicious assimilation to a Persian 
parallel: Pott, iL 93.] 

[kd-y to play.] : in kelin kashta ‘single-stick * [i.e. kd-wg kashta ‘playing sticks.* 

Pott, ii. 121, ‘ eine gymnastische Uebung.* See also iL 155.] 

kem , sun : [Pott ii. 152.] 

ken. See kan ‘corrupt (stink).* 

[her-.] See kir-. 

ker , house, cottage : boro-ker ‘ great house *: ker bitta ‘ a small house *; ker-engro 

‘ housekeeper (maid) *: [Pott, iL 154, ‘ was als Fern, jedoch hinten -i haben t 

miisste.* See also iL 415.] 

[kerav-y to cook.] : in karvit ‘ cook (to cook) *: [ = kerav it, ‘ cook it * (imperative). 

Pott, i. 344, ‘ To cook keravit, h&ben (wohl Komma zu tilgen, denn hkben 
i8t Essen).* See also ii. 113.] 
key, window : [Pott, iL 162.] 
kichemay alehouse : [Pott, ii. 117.] 
kily butter: kil-tod ‘butter-milk*: [Pott, iL 257, 296.] 

kily kaely cheese, curd : kael-maro ‘ cheese and bread *: [Pott, ii. 258, ‘ also ein 
Dwandwa.*] 

[kin-, to buy.] : kin [imperative] ‘ buy *; mange kin las ‘ I will buy *: [Pott, L • 

232, ‘ Bei mange kin las . . . ist nur las (es) deutlich, aber nicht, ob mange 
(sonst: mir) pronominal sein soli oder verbal von mang (to beg). Etwa: 

Verkaufe mir es, oder: Bitte, verkaufe es? Kin kann regelrecht namlich 
nichts als Imper. sein.* See also i. 451 and iL 103]. 
kinoben. See chin. 

kipsiy basket: in kipsiy kasht 4 willow *: [Pott, ii. 100, ‘ Da das zweite W. Holz 
bedeutet, ist viell. das Komma falsch, und das Ganze Comp., etwa gar : 

Gipsy—oder Zigeuner—Holz 1 *: ii. 121, ‘ eig. wohl ein Compos., weil sich die 
Zig. “amliebsten unter den Weidenbaum lagem** Grellm. S. 71. Ausg. 2.* 

Kipsiy however, means ‘ basket,* and willows are used for wickerwork.] 

[Hr-, to make or do.] : kir ‘ create * and kar ‘ do (to do) * [imperatives] ; ja kir ‘ go 
and do *; ja-kiry go, and do; ma-karOy ja ‘ do not do so *: [Pott, L 319, 4 eig. Ne 
fac, i,* which is wrong : see also L 348 and iL 111, and this vocab. s.v. aja.] 
hop, blanket: [Pott, ii. 100.] 

koredoy blind : [Pott, L 126 and ii. 109.] * 

kralisy lord or chief: [Pott, L 105 and ii. 123.] 
kufa, kufoy cap : [Pott, iL 100.] 
kukalisy bone : [Pott, i. 105 and iL 92.] 

[kur-y to fight or strike.] : kurin ‘ fight *, harm 4 battle (combat) * ‘ fighting a * 

battle* ‘cuff (a blow),* kuran 4 fighting * 4 fight,* kutta kuran ‘hard fightiDg* 

[all variations of kur- ing. Kutta may be kotor (‘a bit of fighting*) or kusi 
(‘a little fighting’). Pott, ii. 114, says ‘das erste W. allenfalls auf Sskr. 

Kat’hina, Kat’hara (Hard) oder Kat’a (Much, excessive) ziiruckgehen konnte,* 
but gives no other instances. It looks suspiciously like ‘ got a frur-ing.*]; 
kuru ‘battle (combat)*; kuraben ‘combat*; kurum-engro ‘soldier (a fighting 
man) *: [Pott, i. 134-5.] 
kurlo. See karlo. 

kuroy kurhay kar , cup, can, pot: kuro levina ‘cup of beer *: [Pott, iL 154.] 

kuttOy hard : kutta kuran ‘ hard fighting *: [? kotor ‘ piece * or kusi ‘ a little.* See * 

s.v. kur-. Pott, ii. 114.] 

[la-y to take.] : la ‘ catch * [ = lava ‘ I take *] : lal ‘ catch,* lei * caught * [Ida ‘ he 

takes *] ; lam [ = Horn or liam 1 1 took * or ‘ we took.* Pott, i. 344, explains v 

‘ Vgl. Catch La (Imper.), lam (cepi, cepimus ? oder lav. mit me, nehme ich ?) 

Ial (capit ?). Caught lei vgl. Pchm. Part. Prat.* The imperative is, however, 
le. See also L 420 and ii. 139, 327.] 
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lalo , red, crimson : [Pott, iL 338.] 
las. See ov. 
lasa. See yoi. 
leste . See ov. 

levinaj beer: huro levina ‘ cup of beer *; leven-angro ‘ brewer, beer-man*: [Pott, L 
147 and iL 335.] 
li. See ov. 

lU y book : duroken lil ‘fortune-telling book*: [Pott, iL 339.] 

Ion , salt: [Pott, iL 336.] 

lovo, money : in neni man noboto . delovo ‘money (I*ve no more) 1 [ = no buteder 
lovo ‘ no more money.* See s.v. but] ; and dein ; avai lova * charity 1 [see s.v. 
da-. Pott, iL 335.] 

ludni , whore : [Pott, ii. 334, ‘ wohl verdruckt mit d. st b.*] 

ma, prohibitive particle : ma ‘ (not), do not * ; md dande mi ‘ don*t bite me *; ma- 
karo, ja ‘ do not so * [ = ma ker aja ]; and ma rov ‘ cry (I) * [ = either ‘ do not 
cry * or me rov ( ava) ‘ I cry.* Pott, i. 232, 319, 322, 344, 348 and iL 434.] 
machka , cat: [Pott, iL 438.] 

machko, fish : boro-mochi ‘ whale (a large fish)*: [the & is an error. Pott, ii. 416 
and 438, ‘etwa nach Analogic von L 99,* i.e . the Slavic adjectival suffix - ho .] 
mailoy ass, donkey : tane mail ‘ young donkey *: [Pott, iL 454.] 
makto, maktdy maktay box, chest. [Pott, iL 437.] 

maly companion*: in mal-yar, malgar ‘partner*: [The g is a misprint for y, 
(possibly exchanged with the y in spinyu in the next line), and the word 
is plural, mal f a, ‘ companions *]; and mal-gary pail ‘ companion * [ = mal 'a, 
pal ! ‘ companions, brother 1 * Pott, ii. 453.] 

[many-, to beg.] : mang [imperative] ‘ beg, solicit *; meng ‘ begging * [Pott, iL 445, 
‘ so ! *] ; mdngar ‘ beggar * and mdngar ave ‘ beggar is coming * [Pott, L 344, 
‘ wohl mit Engl. Suff.,* ii. 445, ‘ wohl mit anglis. Endung * Le. mang-e r] ; ? in 
mange kin las ‘I will buy* [see s.v. fcin.] 
manushy man : in juvu manush ‘ woman *: [Pott, ii. 446.] 
mdricliy mericliy cake : ‘ from maro, bread * : [Pott, ii. 440.] 
marOy bread : kad-maro ‘ cheese and bread * : [Pott, ii. 258, ‘ also ein Dwandwa.* 
See also iL 440.] 

mas, mas, flesh, meat (food): mas-engro ‘butcher, meat man*; ? in kamora-mas , 
kamoras ‘ room *: [see s.v. kamora . Pott, ii. 456.] 
radio, mattOy motto , drunk: [Pott, i. 36, ft.note and ii. 439.] 

matsey matsa , shin: [Pott, ii. 439, ‘Doch nicht etwa Skin und zu morchis?* 
See also ii. 452.] 

me, I: does not occur in Nom , unless in ma rov ‘cry (I)* and lam ‘catch* [Pott, 
L 344, ‘cepi, cepimus ? oder lav mit me, nehme ich ?] ; but in Accus. sense in 
ov dande man ‘ he has bit me * [Pott, i. 232, 344.], muk man chumer tote ‘ let 
me kiss you * [Pott, i. 232, 348.], md dande mi [ = Eng. ‘ me *] ‘ don*t bite me * 
[Pott, i. 232,319, 348.] ; in Genit. sense in me devaly midevol , midavd , midaval , 
midovel ‘ God * [Pott, i. 284] ; in Dat. sense in neni man noboto . delovo ‘ money 
(I*ve no more)*; and perhaps in mange kin las l I will buy* [Pott, i. 232, is 
uncertain ‘ob mange (sonst: mir) pronominal sein soli oder verbal von mang 
(to beg) *] ; Prepositional, mande ‘ me ’ [Pott, i. 232.]. Plural:—Nom. possibly 
in rokramen ‘ conversation * [probable misprint, m for p. Pott, L 134, ‘ doch 
wohl kaum “ wir sprechen uns” darin ?*] ; in Dat. sense in jaso mingo ‘let*s 
go* [Pott, i. 348, ‘enthalt hinten wohl eig. einen Dat. PL mit n, wie Ja tuki 
(gewisserm. Geh dir) *] ; and in two forms in ne pala jasa mego tichin ndsa 
mege bete giv ‘ brother, let us go and cut a piece of wheat *; mege is also given 
separately for * us *: [Pott, i. 232, 348. See also s.v. simensa .] 

[merav-y to die.] See mulo. 
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14 MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN STAPLES HARRIOTT 

misali, table : [Pott, it 448.] 
mochi . See machko ‘ fish.* 

muiy mue, mouth, countenance, face : [Pott, ii. 435.] 

[ muk -, to leave.] : muk ‘leave, lend 1 ; muk man chumer tote ‘let me kiss you*: 
[Pott, L 232, 348, ‘ auch dies 2. Wort wahrsch. Imper. 3. Sg. st. Conj.* See 
also iL 434.] 

mvly wine: [Pott, ii. 455.] 

mulo , dead : as mulo ‘ corps * [«ic] and mulo gdjo ‘ carcass ’: [Pott, ii. 448.] 
mumbli , mumbel , candle : [Pott, ii. 443.] 

mush , man, person: bango mush ‘lame man*; bdro mush ‘brave man = great 
man *; jpuru mush ‘ old man ’; mushjden be nashko ‘ man going to be hung *: 
[Pott, i. 344 and iL 447.] 

[ mutar- y to micturate.] : mutar ‘urine*; mut-engri ‘tea, i.t . aqua micta*: [Pott, 
L 94, 148 ‘ Mutengri (d.L nach Harr, aqua micta, mithin von mutera pL)* and 
iL 440, ‘In mutengri Harr. p. 556., woselbst aber auch peamangri (lit. a 
drinking thing), Tea spricht sich meines Bediinkens die Verachtung der 
Zigeuner von einem, der Civilisation angehorenden Luxusgetranke entschieden 
aus, wesshalb ich Harris Erklarung des W. *s aus mutar (urine) trotz dem 
Fehler des r dort beipflichte.* The proper form is mutarimangri.] 
mutsi. See matie. 

nd 9 no, not: perhaps also in neni man noboto. delovo [nanai man na buteder lovo ] 
‘ money (I ; ve no more) * : [Pott, i. 319.] 
not, nail of the finger : [Pott, ii. 320.] 
naky nose : [Pott, ii. 320.] 
nanai. See neni. 

nangOy nangOy naked, bald, callow : nango-shiro ‘ bald, callow *: [Pott, ii. 322.] 
[nashav-y to hang.] : nashko ‘hang, hung*; mushjden be nashko ‘man going to be 
hung* [Pott, L 126 refers to this word when dealing with the participial 
suffixes, but the regular participles of nash - ‘ to go away * and nashav- ‘to cause 
to go away, lose, hang* are nashto and nashavdo. English Gypsies, however, con¬ 
fuse t and k : cf. kashko } kashto and tushniy kushni. He quotes the sentence and 
the word at i. 344 but without explaining it; nor is it explained in the vocab¬ 
ulary, ii. 324-5. It is presumably one of the verbs which he found in ‘ vielfach 
rathselhaften Weisen.*] ; neshan ‘hanging* [ = nas/i-ing] ; neshiven ‘hanging/ 
[Pott, L 344, ‘N. abstr., oder von einem Verbum nach CL IV.?* (Verbs 
whose 1st. Pers. Pres. Ind. ends in - evava). The second supposition would 
make neshiven the 2nd. or 3rd. person pi.; but Harriotts ending -en is always 
the Eng. -ing; and hence neshiven probably = nashav- ing, or possibly 
nashiben.] 

nty come ! : ne pala ‘ brother (come) *; ne pala jasa mego tichin ndsa mege l>ete giv 
‘brother, let us go and cut a piece of wheat*: [Pott, L 316, ‘also in diesem 
Sinne etwa Gr. val % * See also L 348.] 

neniy not: in neni man noboto . delovo ‘ money (I*ve no more)*: [Pott, i. 319 et 
seqq.] 

neviy new : [Pott, ii. 321, ‘ viell. Fern, oder das i von Sskr. nawya.*] 
no. See nd. 

Oy the : in preopodus ‘ story (second, of a house) * [ = } pre o podus ‘ up the stairs.’] 
Oblique case e in chinnane giv ‘harvest* [ = c/nn-ing e giv ‘cutting the corn.* 
Pott, i. 279.] 

opraly above : in pral ‘ sky * [Pott, L 293.] ; and in achipaleste ‘ bless * and me deval 
achipaleste ‘God bless you* [ = acA opral leste , ‘remain over him/ See s.v. 
ach-y and Pott, ii. 342.] 
opre . See apre. 
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ora, hoar, clock : in yekora 4 hour, v. clock ’ and hora 4 clock, v. watch 9 : [Watch is 
not in the vocabulary. The h of hora is perhaps transferred from an aspirated 
it in a preceding yek. Pott. i. 284, ii. 110 and 174.] 
ov y of y he : [Pott, L 244 and ii. 50.] ; ov dande man 4 he has bit me * [Pott, i. 232 
and 344.] : in accus. ja puch las and ja puch las 4 go and ask * [Pott, i. 232, 
‘enthalt sicherlich noch einen Pronominalacc. : Erfrage es, oder, falls die 
gewohnliche Construction jenes Verbums mit dem AbL hier nicht beachtet 
wurde : Frage i h n.’ See also L 348.], mange kin las 4 I will buy’ [Pott, L 
232, ‘Etwa : Verkaufe mir es, oder : Bitte, verkaufe es?’]; prepositional in 
achipaleste 4 bless * and me devaZ achipaleste 4 God bless you * [really 4 him 9 : 
see s.v. ach%] ; li in jin elali 4 1 know them’ [Pott, i. 232, 4 ist wohl eher 
jinela -li, Er kennt sie (eos st. len ; oder earn ?), wo nicht mit nacbgestelltem 
fem. li im Nom. : Sie kennt. 1 i. 344, ‘wohl eher Ein Wort (Er kennt) mit 
suffig. li (st. len d.i. them) ? ’] 

pdboy apple, 4 crab (apple)/ : pab-engro 4 button 9 [Pott, L 148.] ; pal-engro 4 cyder, 
apple-thing’ [Pott, ii. 378, ‘worin 1 st. b verdruckt scheint.’]i 
pack nikas , handkerchief: [Pott, ii. 365, 4 ist’s richtig getrennt ? ’] 
pado. See per-, 
padras. See podus. 

[ pagar -, to break.] : pagar 4 break (to)/ 1 crack (broke) 9 ; paga 4 break (to) 9 ; pigar 
4 broke 9 : [Pott, i. 451, connects this last with bikkevava 4 sell 9 — 4 Ausgeloscht 
sind: . . . sowie Harr, pigar (Broke ; wahrsch. nicht von: to break, Zig. 
phag^rav) als Imp., sich recht gut fiigte.’ iL 374, ‘pagar Crack (broke) 
Harr., das sich iibrigens sicherlich von pigar . . . unterscheidet.’ This 
is improbable, since the Anglo-Romani form of the verb 4 to sell 1 is 
bikin-. ] 

paias , fun : [Pott, i. 94, 4 Nicht ungewohnlich ist die auch in den Tochtern des 
Sanskrit gar nicht seltene Einbusse von r. . . . paias (fun) Harr. = peijas 
(Spass) Bisch.’ See also ii. 355.] 

paly brother : in mal-gar , pail 4 companion 9 [? misp. for pall ] ; and as vocative in 
pala 4 brother/ ava pala 4 yes, brother ’ [Pott, i. 318], ne pala 4 brother (come ) 9 
and ne pala jasa meyo , etc. 4 brother, let us go, etc.*: [Pott, i. 316 and 348. 
See also ii. 383.] 

[pand-y to bind.] : pandi ‘bind 1 ; pandi to pre ‘bind (it up) *: [ =pand it opre : 

see s.v. it. Pott, i. 292 and 348, and ii 387, 4 Panel’ it opre ? ’] 
pani y pani, water : beti pani 4 brook, lit small water *; boro pani 4 river (a stream)/ 
‘stream (great)’: [Pott, ii. 343, 415.] 
panjy five : [Pott, i. 219, 221 and ii 351.] 

panOy white : pano bal 4 white hair’: [Pott, i. 27, 4 bei Harr, pano (white) sein r 
eingebiisst hat.’ See also ii 359.] 
papin, pepiny duck : [Pott, ii. 350.] 
par. See per. 

[pdrav-y to change.] : in para, vasa 4 change 9 : [ = 4 we change.’ Pott, i. 348, 4 Ein 
Wort: Lass uns wechseln ! ’ See also i. 447 and ii 354.] 
partan , cloth (linen): [Pott, ii. 298, 367.] 

pashy half: in pashero ‘halfpenny’: [Pott, ii. 363. See also s.v. hd.ro .] 
patiny petin , branch, bough : petin ruk 4 branch of a tree ’: [ = pair in 4 leaf.’ Pott, 
ii 348.] 

pelishtay cloak : [Pott, ii. 368.] 

pelim. See vdin. 

peny sister : [Pott, ii 385.] 

ptTy belly: in perdutfho ‘cholic’ [? per duklo ‘sore belly/ per dukela 4 belly is 
hurting/ or per ( eskre) duk/ia 4 pains of the belly.’ Pott, ii. 306, 356.] ; also 
par 4 belly.’ 
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[p«r-, to fill] : perdo 4 fill up (to)* [Pott, L 125, 344, ‘1st vielm. Part. Prat. Pass.’] ; 

pado ‘burden, load 1 ; poru ‘full (complete)*: [Pott, ii. 380.] 

[peraker- y to thank]: perakra tut ‘ thank thee *: [Pott, i. 232, 344, ‘ viell. mit 
Verlust von v hinter a,* 438 and iL 355. Lit. ‘I thank thee.’] 
perda. See pir-. 

pero, foot: peras ‘feet*; vesavo peras ‘lame feet*: [Pott, ii 351.] 
peshamy paduxrriy bee (honey), wasp : [Pott, ii 366.] 
petin. See patin. 

[pi-, to drink.] : pi ‘ drink (to) * [Pott, L 343, ‘ Die Anfiihrung der Verba bei Harr, 
findet meistens im Imper. Sg. statt, z. B. pi (to drink).*] ; peamangri ‘tea, 
literally, a drinking thing * [Pott, L 135 and ii 342.] ; ? in tepaubm ‘ health 
(your good) * [Pott, i. 134, under abstract nouns, 4 Tepauben . . . ist wohl 
kein hieher gehoriges Subst., noch auch te als Poss. (dein) zu erklaren, 
sondern vielmehr als te (ut), und etwa: ut bibant, oder ut bibatis ? * See 
also i 342 and ii 283. Cfi, however, J.G.L.S ., New Series, iii 219, where 
Edwin Buckland gave 6kkH y tit pleapen for ‘ your health (the expression in 
pledging a health).* Pott was wrong ; te = tiro ‘ thy * and pauben =piapen 
‘ drinking.*] 

[pigar-.] See pas/ar-. 

[pir-, to walk] : piren ‘ walking, walk * [=pir-ing. Pott, i. 344.] ; perda ‘traveller : 
(a name given to common vagrants, not Gypseys),* perdas ‘ traveller, stranger, 
foreigner,* [Eng. pluraL Pott, i. 43-4, 294, ii. 355. Past Participle of pirava y 
Pott, ii 382.] 
plashta. See pelashta. 

podusy stairs : in preopodus ‘ story (second, of a house) * [ = *pr« o podus ‘ up the 
stairs.* See s. v. apre .] ; padras ‘ stairs *: [Pott, i 105, ‘ Ob vielm. Z. pre 
(auf) mit Eng. abode ? * ii. 77-8, 349.] 
poriy feather : [Pott, ii. 357.] 
praX. See opraX . 
pre. See apre. 

[puch-y to ask.] : puch ‘ ask* [imper.] ; ja puck las ‘ go, and ask,* jd puch las ‘ go 
and ask *: [Pott, i. 232, 348 and ii. 375.] 

[pud-y to blow.] : pude ‘blow (as the wind)*; pude apre dg ‘blow (up the fire) * 
[imper. Pott, i. 94, gives this verb as an example of the loss of r. See also 
i. 292 and ii. 383] ; beval pude y bevo pude ‘ blows (the wind) ’ [Pott, i. 344, 
4 wiirde, wenn es 3. Sg. Pras. oder iiberhaupt verbal sein sollte, das Flexions- 
zeichen entbehren.*] 

purUy old : puru mush ‘ old man (person) * ; puru juvu ‘ old woman * [gender 
wrong ! Pott, ii. 381.] 
puSy straw, chaff: [Pott, ii 388.] 

puVy land, field : paw ‘ ground, v. field * [Pott, ii 377, ‘ schwcrlich genau ! *] ; chiv 
puv 4 hide it in the ground * [Pott, i. 348.] ; puv-vardo ‘ plough *: [Pott, ii 
376.] 

raty gentleman, lord : rae ‘ farmer ; landholder ; a man of some property ; a house¬ 
holder *; boro rae 4 lord or chief, nobleman, great man *; ‘ nobleman. reSy boro 
rae (great man)*: [Pott, i 232, ‘Bei Harr, finde ich im Subst. wenigstens 
keine andere Andeutung einer Flexion als etwa res (nobleman), welches Acc. 
sein konnte.* See also i. 112, and ii. 264, 415.] 
rafdoy boy : ralcli ‘girl, young woman*; rakto ‘young man (person)’ [Pott, i 113, 
‘ irrig mit t *: ii. 269, ‘verdruckt st. raklo.*] 

\ramar-y to marry.] : in ‘ marry (to), kamadty ramany s. q.* : [The letters s. q., 
attached also to kanyo 4 rod (kind of broom) * and to stagus ‘ rick,* perhaps 
mean scd quaere. The first letter A, and the last letter n of these words, are 
probably both mistakes for r, and they should be read ramade (partic.= 
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4 married *) and ramar (verb-stem, = 4 marry *). See s. v. Jfcam-, and Pott, i. 
345 and iL 275.] 

ran, rod: in kanyo 4 rod (kind of broom)*: [Pott, iL 104 4 Ob zu canna ? * The k 
is a mistake for r, and the word should be read ranid 4 rods.’ Pott, iL 266.] 
rani, lady, queen : rani 4 princess (a great lady )*; boro rdni 4 a great lady * [Gender 
of Adj. wrong. Pott, L 112 and iL 264.] 

rdihiy priest (a holy man): [the final i has here, as in gri 4 horse, 1 the sound of 
the diphthong ai. Pott, iL 278.] 
rat, blood : [Pott, iL 272, who quotes wrongly rad.] 
ratti, night: hash ko-rati ‘good night 1 : [Pott, ii. 273.] 

[regar -, to carry.] : regar 4 carry (to) *: [Pott, L 435 and iL 269.] 
rehamges , breeches : [Pott, iL 170 and 271 ( rachemi ).] 
rekabe. See kekavi. 

rekadU, grandchild : [Pott, ii. 270 : but without explanation of this extraordinary 
word. Possibly it maybe roker’d ill = 4 spoken badly,* or keka del 4 he will 
not give.*] 

[riger-.] See regar-. 

rikeno , pretty : [The Anglo-Rom. form of Gyp. raikano is rinkano : Harriott has 
either omitted the n, or, as in gri and rdshi, used i for ai. Pott, ii. 264.] 
[rokra-, to speak.]: rokra 4 speak (to),* 4 chat (to) *; rokra 4 1 spoke * [Pott, L 
134 4 ?*]; rokrabin ‘language*; robramen ‘conversation* [Pott, i. 134, 4 doch 
wohl kaum “wir sprechen uns** darin?* Probably the m is a misprint 
for p, though the form is between rokerpen and rokermus . It might, however, 
be a genitival noun robraman (gro) 4 lawyer, man of talking,* from which the 
termination has been omitted. See also Pott, iL 268, where 4 1. pi.* is sug¬ 
gested.] 

rormnoy Gypsy (adj.): in romniehal ‘their real name in England, and that by 
which they exclusively call themselves * and romni-chal 4 Gypsey (male); the 
proper name in England, Spain, and Bohemia *, dasto romni-chaX 4 company of 
Gypseys* and romne-chad , romaniche ‘Gypsey (female)* [the last = romani 
chai. Pott, L 37.] : in adverbial form as romanes ‘Gypsey language’ [Pott, 
L 37, 4 das W. wahrsch. Adv.*; at i. 212 it is placed among the adverbs in -es; 
and at iL 276 Pott quotes a sentence from Zippel which shows how the 
adverb has gained, in Anglo-Romani, almost the sense of a noun : ‘Rakker- 
vela meschto Waldschitkes ;—Rommenes. Er redet gut Franzosisch ; 
—Zigeunerisch.*] 

[romer-.] See ramar-. 

[rov-y to cry.]: rov ‘cry (to)*; ma rov ‘cry (I)* [this is good Romani for 4 don*t 
cry *; but, if the translation be correct, it is corrupted from me rovava 4 1 
cry *] ; roven 4 cry (to) * [Pott, L 344-5, 4 1st nun roven etwa 3. PL (ut plorent 
= plorare) oder verderbt aus roviben ? * More probably it is rov-ing. See also 
Pott, ii. 267.] 

ruky tree : pet in ruk 4 branch of a tree *: [Pott, iL 270.] 

rup, silver : [Pott, iL 274.] 

ruzhOy rush, flower : [Pott, ii. 280, s.v. rosa.] 

sa, all: [Pott, L 277, 4 Eine kiirzere, aber nicht noth wend ig gekiirzte Form.*] 

tadaveris. See solovaris. 

samin. See siman 

sap, snake : [Pott, iL 234.] 

sapay soap: [Pott, ii. 236.] 

sa r, how : in sarishen 4 how d *ye do *: [Pott, i. 313 4 = Sser dschana tukke Zipp. 

• . . Wie geht*s Euch? entsprechend *. At ii. 213, he again connects it 
with jay and says that it is not from aczav. It is, however, simply than, from 
the verb 4 to be *.] 
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sastar, iron : [Pott, iL 224.] 

senekoy gold: [Pott, ii. 227, s.y. sonakai] 

$hdo f shaloy rope, cable, cord, string, twine: [Pott, iL 231.] 
shm. See is-. 

shero , head : nango-shiro ‘ bald, callow*: [Pott, iL 221.] 
sheskai, rabbit: [Pott, ii. 224.] 

shily cold, chill [noun] : baro-shil ‘cough,* 4 a great cold *; shalalu , shil ‘ cold (chill)/ 
shiUdu ‘cold, (chill), soal, Danish’ [Adj. Pott, ii. 231.] 
thing, horn : [Pott, iL 221.] 

thov, six : also in shahari, shakori ‘ sixpence ’: [See s.v. haro. Pott, L 219, 221.] 
[shun-, to hear.] : shun ‘hearing, to hear’: [Pott, iL 221.] 
shutur. See sov-. 

svmany saminy broth: [Pott, iL 254.] 

simensa , relation, kin: [Pott, L 232, ‘ enthalt wohl den Instr.: “ die mit uns, ,, 
namlich das sa (sat, mit, Bw.) pra- und suffigirt, wie im Span, conmigo (con 
mit. Lat. mecum).* See also ii. 237, ‘ Viell. genauer ol ptff fip&v.’] 
sJcamin , chair : [Pott. ii. 243.] 

[mum-, to smell.] : mum ‘ smell (to) ’: [Pott, ii. 227, ‘ in einer etwas sonderbaren 
Form, welche durch die, inzwischen wieder ausgetilgte “ Schnupfen (Taback) 
te summaf” Kr. einige Bestatigung erhalten konnte.*] 
solovarUy salaveris , bridle : [Pott, i. 105 and ii. 239.] 
sonakai. See seneka. 

[sov-, to sleep.] : in sov, lasa ‘ cohabit (to) * [Pott, L 296, 348, ‘ vielL nur ausserlich 
Imper.; ware z. B. ein 1 in dem nachfolgenden lasa untergegangen, so hielte 
ich sie fiir 3. Sg. Pras.,* 389 footnote, lasa = ‘ with her.* See s.v. yoi.]; 
shutur ‘sleep,* ja tur shutur ‘I must go to sleep* [Pott, ii. 235, ‘Ab- 
gesehen von dem rathselhaften r, lasst sich auch die erste Person darin nicht 
erkennen. Imper.: Geh dahin (Sskr. atra; vgl. akater, allhier. Rtw.), 
schlaf da?? Oder ist tur, was sonst Tuus bedeutet, nichts als Tu?* The 
participle suto or suti is commonly used in Anglo-Romani for the noun ‘ sleep *: 
tur is the English ‘ to * and ja = java ‘ I am going.* The sentence is thus ja- 
[oa] to suto ‘ I am going to sleep.*] 

[spark-, to sleep.]: in spark lasa * to sleep together *: [Pott, L 296, ‘ etwa Sskr. 
sprfhA?*; 348 ‘etwa Schottisch Spark, einen Fleck machen, bespritzen. 
Motherby . . . vielL nur ausserlich Imper.; ware z. B. ein 1 in dem nachfol¬ 
genden lasa untergegangen, so hielte ich sie fur 3. Sg. Pras.* la$a — i with 
her.* See s.v. yoi.] 

spinyUy pin : misprint for spinga : [Pott, ii. 248, s.v. spinaf.] 
stagusy rick : [Pott, ii. 246.] 

[star-, to confine.] : in starom-angro ‘ prisoner*: [Pott, L 135 and ii. 246.] 
star, star , four : [Pott. i. 219 and 221.] 

start, start, star , hat, cap, bonnet: gri-stari ‘ halter, horse-cap or bonnet *: [Pott, 
ii. 243, ‘8tar (so mit r) Bonnet, stari Harr., der, glaube ich, mit Unrecht 
Pers. dastdr f. A turband herbeizieht, obschon auch die Liefl. Zig. stari 
(Miizze) mit r haben, das aber entweder Verderbniss aus d oder demin. Art 
sein mag. Bei Harr. p. 549. Halter—gri-stari (Horse-cap or bonnet) vgl. iL 
143., aber bei Dorph nicht bloss stadi, sondern auch kristAdi (en Hat), 
obschon des zweiten erste Sylbe nur dann etwa mit Pferden etwas zu thun 
haben konnte, falls ein Rossschweif oder dem Aehnliches sich dran befande.* 
The usual Anglo-Romani is stadi.] 

stekasy turnpike: [Pott, ii. 246, ‘Zum Vor. (stika) oder zu : Stecken ?*] 

[sung-.] See mum-. 

ta. See ti. 

tachoy true: [Pott, ii. 178.] 
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tale, below, down : chiv tale 4 hide below 1 : [Pott, i. 297 and ii. 285.] 
tano, young : in tano juvu 4 maid (virgin) ’, tano, juvu 4 virgin * and tute tanojuvu 
4 art thou a maid’ [Pott, L 232. See s. v. tu.] ; as tane 4 young, small 1 , tane- 
groi 4 colt,’ tane mail 4 young donkey * and tani gri 4 young horse (colt )*: 
[Pott; ii. 286-7, 4 R unterdriickt in Tane Young,’ etc.] 
tato. See tetto. 

[; tatav -, to heat] : tattov ‘hot (heat)’; tattavit, tetto ‘warm (to heat)*: [Pott, i. 

344, 4 Etwa 1. Praes. u. Imper. mit Engl it (es) ?’ See also ii. 283.]. 
te. See ti 

tel, thread : [S. & C. give this form of tav . Pott, ii. 286 and 298.] 
ten , tent: [Pott, i. 95, as an example of 4 Unterdriickung einer Dent hinter einer 
Liq.’—‘ten aus tent Harr.’ The word is, however, tan with the short a 
written as e (cf. Bryant’s pen , pan, and sap, sep ; Winter’s bel ‘hair’; and 
Harriott’s own kan, ken ; shelo, shalo ; then, etc.) Pott, ii. 298.] 
tepauben , health (your good): [ = tiro piapen. See s.v. pi- and tu. Pott, i. 134, 
342, and ii. 283.] 

tetto , hot: in tattavit, tetto 4 warm (to heat) ’: [Pott, L 344, and ii. 283.] 
ti, that (conj.): in jasa mego tichin ndsa mege bete giv 4 let us go and cut a piece of 
wheat.’ [Pott, i. 310, 348 (where, however, Pott takes ti as = ta ‘and’), 
ii. 281 and 295.]. In ave giv the e may represent te or ta [Pott, i. 445.], and 
Pott, i. 134, suggests wrongly that in tepaxiben the £e = Lat. ut. [See also tute 
tano juvu, s.v. tu.] 

tikno, small, little, concise : tinkno gdjo ‘little man’: [Pott, ii. 281.] 

[trash-, to fear.] : trasela [he fears] in atraish, trasela 4 fear ’ and bara ; dirdo ; 
atraish ; trasela 4 coward (afraid) ’ [Pott, L 343, 4 eig. Er fiirchtet,’ ii. 292, 4 3. 
Sg. Pras.’] : atraish ‘afraid, fear, dread, terror, coward (afraid),’ [in the sentence 
bara ; dinlo ; atraish ; trasela the punctuation is wrong: it is evidently an 
exclamation baro dinlo! a- trash! — trasela! ‘big fool! afraid 1—he’s afraid !’ 
Pott, ii. 50, quotes atraish as one of the few words in Harriott’s vocabulary 
which begin with vowels, but adds 4 wahrsch. mit praf. Art.’ At ii. 292, he 
amends this explanation, 4 Das praf. a Art. oder nach dem Engl, afraid.* See 
also ii. 303.] 

traslo, thirsty, dry : [Pott, ii. 29 2.J 

trin, three : also in trinkarushi 4 sixpence ’: [Pott, i. 52, 4 eig. wohl 3 Groschen,’ = 
‘a shilling,’ not 4 sixpence.’ See also i. 219, 221.] 
tu, thou : does not occur in Nom. ; Accus. in perakra tut ‘thank thee’ [Pott, i. 
232, 344]; Dative in ja tuki ‘go, thou’ [Pott, L 232, Ja tuki (Go, thou), 
chatucue Luc. v. 14. kann, vorausgesetzt, dass es nicht etwa, wie Rtw. nahsle 
penge (aufugerunt sibi), hier als wirklicher Dat. fungirt, doch unter keiner 
Bedingung etwas anderes sein als Dat., mag dieser nun auch wie tiicue 
(Thou, Tu) Bw. vgl. Luc. i. 22. wirklich zum Nom. umgestempelt sein.* L 348, 
‘gewisserm. Geh dir.’], tute ‘thou’ and tute tanojuvu ‘art thou a maid’ [Pott, 
i. 232, ‘allein leicht konnte es vielmehr in Wahrheit bedeuten: Estne tibi 
juvenis puella? oder aber tute enclitisch die Fragpartikel te (s. Conjunct.) 
enthalten.’], muk man chumer tote ‘let me kiss you’ [Pott, L 232, 348.]; 
te = tiro 4 thy ’ in tepauben : [See s.v. pi-.] 
tud, milk : hil-tod 4 butter-milk ’: [Pott, iL 296.] 
tulo, txdlo, fat, corpulent: [Pott, ii. 296.] 

tur = Engl, to : in ja tur shutur 4 1 must go to sleep’ : [see s. v. sov-.] 
tuv, tuvi, smoke : [Pott, ii. 297.] 

usht, lip : [Pott, ii. 86.] 

vadras, bed : also badras 4 couch (bed) ’: [Pott, i. 105, and ii. 78.] 
vail goro , fair (colour): [Pott, ii. 77 ( ivaggaulus ) and 83. Groome, In 0. Tents , 
p. 84, 4 vail goro, “fair in hue” (= vahjoro, “fair, or market”).’] 
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vangasht, finger: as vangaihti ‘ finger (a span) ’ and vcmgash ‘ring (for the finger) 1 : 

[Pott, ii. 55-6. Harriott has reversed the true meanings.] 
vardo, wagon : only in puv-vardo ‘ plough’ : [Pott. ii. 80.] 

vasavo, bad: also vesavo ‘cripple (lame)* and vesavo peras ‘lame feet*: [Pott, ii. 

85 and 90, ‘Vesavo (doch kaum : unganz, mit Praf. vi?)’]. 
vast, hand : juzo vast ‘ clean hands *: [Pott, L 157, ‘ juzo vast (clear hands), wo sich 
fragt, ob der PL genau sei, wogegen das -o des Adj. allerdings streitet.’ 
See also ii. 86.] 

vdin, pdim, bottle : [Pott, ii. 69.] 

ver-angri , faggot: [Pott, L 148, ‘zw. Ursprungs,’ and ii. 79. C£ J. 0 . L. S., New 
Series, iii. 212, farbigro and Engelbert Wittich’s word werli ‘ kleingespaltenes 
Holz, (genau: ganz kleines Holz oder auch Reisig zum Feueranziinden)’ in 
Jiihling’s paper, Archiv fur Kriminab Anthropologic, xxxiL 227 (Feb. 1909). 
C£ also S. & C.’s bordngri ‘ hedge-stake. 1 ] 
vcsh, forest, wood, coppice : [Pott, ii. 85. See also besham, s.v. be&k-.] 
vodros . See vadras . 
vusht See usht. 

yag , fire : a s jag ‘fire, v. cannon’ [Pott, ii. 47, ‘ wohl yag auszusprechen.’]; also dg 
in pudc apre dg ‘ blow (up the fire) ’ [Pott, i. 292.]; yag-engri ‘ cannon, fire- 
thing,’ ‘musket (fire-arm),’ yag-engro ‘gun, musket, or fire-arms’: [Pott, L 
148 and ii. 47.] 

yak, eye: halo yak ‘black eye’; yakar bal ‘eye-brow, eye-hair’: [Pott, ii. 46, 
‘ das r verm, genitivisch.’] 

yek, one : also in yekora ‘hour, v. clock’: [Pott. L 219, 220, and iL 66.] 
yoi, she: does not occur in Norn. The Instrumental appears in sov, lasa ‘ cohabit 
(to) ’ and spark lasa ‘ to sleep together * [Pott, i. 296 and 389 footnote. The 
word di, which Harriott gives for ‘she,’ Pott (L 233), takes as fern, of ada, and 
he gives it again on p. 270 as a form of this pronoun. It may, however, be 
simply dai ‘ mother’. See s.v. dae.] 
yov. See ov. 

yuzo, clean: in juzo, yuzi ‘clean’; juzo vast ‘clean hands’: [Pott, L 157 and 
ii. 222.] 

zi , heart, soul (life): [Pott, ii. 216.] 


II.—NURI STORIES. 

Collected by R. A. Stewart Macalister, F.S.A. 

(Continued from Volume III ‘ page 148) 

*xxx 

Izd-kan tdmtir nim-imhttd , i nde° bartirkd pttnj kdnUd: 
intSmite d% kdnUd hujdti; ihr’ tinkiis hot kti/niUt. Min nvm- 
imhUdski mdnydri Sas kdnild u nim, bd'd-md int&r bardrkd. 
Mdncdn Uhti li-dkini zimd td-pdhbmdmd, min-Sdn <Usi dmdkd; 
u ni tdris dmdkd , jdnami kei hdri. 

If I give you half a majidi you must give five piastres to your brother : I gave 
him two piastres yesterday ; he will have seven piastres. From the half majidi 
there will remain six piastres and a half, after you have paid your brother. Let 
that remain till next week till I come, to irive to me ; and if you do not give it to 
me I will know bow to make you [lit what will happen] 
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XXXI 

Gdren dzrd Domdnkd, wisren dnktsdn. Piren kirwi ; mdn- 
gdrden mnihdn Idcidk. Tirden mXnjfs das dl zerd. Kal miS 
nihre° (Hindis dmlnkd. Mdngdndi giS plen k&tndk yikdk, u dme 
mdngdni dinsdn nfmos, mdnydri unktimdn nim. &tlrdd 
md/Umus Idcidki, kal miS nihre° : cirdd “ Kdrds 'Imli pdnji ? ” 
Gdriven kuriimintd; IdgiS-kerdi j-ddr illi gdri pdrdrsd Idcid 
pdilssdn, min-Sdn ddris zirdi polos. Kal miS nihre°. Gind tirdd 
zirddk mdiimuskd u zdrddk ke& dbsunkd, u dt zerd sdfdhnd- 
k ,r rar dtustd u pdrdrsd jfldr potruskdrd. Mdngdre des hot zerd 
kdlifdcer dtsuntd. Stirde min hnon Idcidk kcthmi, kal mis nihre°. 
Minde halisdn, rtmrde. Cirden dme° “ Keiski intismdn Idcid ? ” 
Cirde inni bards Idcidki mangdrde 0 : yikdk lidesdsma u btfios 
mdngdre mneSiis pie, mdngdre minjts wis zerd td-’nddr <uirdkd 

V 

illi mdmgdrddssi uliu d&sasma. Stlrden dme , kdl miS nihren° 9 
inhe° wdMimdn. Pie illi giS intSnsdn: Astd wasfman nim u 
mdnydri nim. 

We went last night to the Nawar, we sat with them. We drank coffee ; we 
wanted [demanded] a girl from them. We offered for her twelve pounds. They 
said they would not give her to us. They demand all the money in one pile, and 
we want to give them half, and the half to remain with us. The uncle of the girl 
arose, said he did not agree : he said ‘ Is she [only worth] the price of a donkey ? * 
We returned to our tents ; the woman who went to bring the girl quarrelled with 
her husband, that her husband might give her a pound. He said he did not want 
to. He offered another pound to her uncle and a pound[’s worth of] food to them, 
and two pounds to make a writing about her, and to bring her [as] a wife 
to his son. [If] they wanted seventeen pounds, they would be paid to them. 
The people of the girl rose from there, said they did not agree. They betook 
themselves and departed. We said ‘Why do you not give us the girl?’ They 
said that the brother of the girl did not want it; that there was a certain one in 
the place and her father wanted money from him ; they wanted for her twenty 
pounds to give to him who wanted it in that place. We arose, said we did not 
agree, we had not got it. We gave all the money [that we had] ; we had half and 
there will remain half. 1 


* XXXII 

Kan dl cmdik 2 sitende tdndkdsmd. Ard zdro , inhe 0 

1 This story, when simplified, is to the effect that the family A wanted a girl from 
family B, and offered £12, in instalments of £6 : the B people wanted the whole sum 
down. Thus negotiations fell through, and the woman who acted as ( matchmaker’ 
or go-between did not get her fee. Then the A people advanced their offer to £16 
or £17 if necessary: but the girl’s brother now wanted £20 to pay for a wife for 
himself, and so demanded that sum for his sister. This was at last agreed, with 
the compromise that it should be paid in instalments. The first had been paid 
and had cleaned the A people out: the second was still unpaid when the story 
was told. 

2 This singular form of the predicative suffix is probably to be explained as an 
old dual. 
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pciuuamd mdzd, sdsds ni pende°. Banda diyendn tikctsdn sa/Ud 
ddfdkdmd sdldski. Yikdk middnki kdlcmrdd slrids sdSmd. 
&tlrdd dbuld tihti “Hirbdedr kuriur, ni-MdW ukclmmd ! Kdnddr 
ulcdum / ” WSsre diy&n abide, kdldd ukcisdn ba'd&sdnki. 

There were two old men sleeping in a bed. There came a boy, with no shoe 
on his foot, he made no noise. He tied their two beards together with a knot of 
string. One of the old men shook his head in sleep. The other old man arose and 
said, ‘ May your house be destroyed, do not pull my beard I You have tom my 
beard out! 1 The two men sat up, loosened their beards from one another. 

* XXXIII 

Sdyil-kerdd yikdk 'Aisdstd Mdridmdk-potristd “ [/fa] drnrdsi 
Huydlslci tilldski 1 maUstd ?” Cirdd ’Aisd, “In mang illi 
cencurmik 2 mitl-md mdngek halur.” Cirdd mantis “ Kdnik 
jdromV’ Cirdd ’Awd “ Hvldd yikdk min iUydriki li-Rihdkd u 
kuird b$n JcdUitdnki, illi imgildd kerdindis u ferindis u dlrde 
Icdlos, u mdndSndis mitl mdrnd pdnddsmd. Gind ctndlc, drd ktirdk 
tilld, Idherdd finnds mdrnik fiSiki. Ni windirdd ktir, u ndsrd. 
Gind ctndk, drd kdm-kerndk, Idherdd bizdtds, windirdd, kdnidrd 
dtustd, ni hrdsis gdlnd-kerdr wdMs. Gind cindk drd Protldldk 
min Ndblusdk, Stdldd Mi firik, kldtirddsis htiglitd, ujalddsis 
kuriestd-Jcdrdnki, u cirdd kuridlt-satii, 'Par imdnsds illifirik, 
indi bdlor dbuskd. Hdtdn pie dtustd mneHim. Kan mdngek 
bol, dimri td-gartcem.' Kdnilc Mi karibi dtustd ? ” Cirdd 
mdntis “ Protktld.” Cirdd 'Aisd, “Ja dtu, u inkir mitl-md 
kdrdd.” 

One asked 'Aisa son of Mariam ‘[which] command of God is greatest to 
men ? ’ Said * Aisa ‘ The love that is for those around like as thou lovest thy¬ 
self.’ Said the man, ‘Who is my neighbour?’ Said 'Aisa, ‘A man went down 
from this city to Jericho and fell among thieves, who made him naked, and struck 
him, and split his skin, and left him like a corpse on the road. Another while, 
there came a great monk, 3 he saw the beaten man, how he was [half] dead with blows. 
The monk did not stop, and made off. Another while, there came a wright, 3 he 
saw the poor man, he stood, he looked on him, would not speak to him. Another 
while came a Jew from Nablus, 3 he raised him who was beaten, mounted him on 
a mule, sent him to a Khan [lit. a donkey-house] and said to the master of the 
house, “ Take this man who was beaten, give heed to him. Here is money for 


1 This seems to be a superlative : if so, it is the only trace of a special super¬ 
lative form that I have found. 

* cenc (side)-Mir (pronom. suffix) + m(J) (locative suffix) -f ek (predic. suffix). 

* It being utterly impossible to explain intelligibly to Shakir what priests and 
levitea and Samaritans were, I altered the dramatis persona to something more 
within his comprehension. Like all the stories marked with an asterisk, I told it 
to Sh&kir in Arabic and made him translate it. I selected it because it contained 
some words and phrases I wanted. 
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him from me. If you want more, I will give it when I return.” Who was 
he who was near to him ?* Said the man, 4 the Jew. 1 Said *Aisa, 4 Go thou, and 
do as he did. 1 


XXXIV 

Are Unkiimdn dtisd Domini ndudnde jdrdkdtd. Parddssi 
yikdk Cdjik , ddkos rdri dtustd. Minde hdUsdn u gdre ndme 
kuriesdmmd , 1 u grewdrdsdn wdSiisanni. Ar' Unkiimdn, min 
Unkiimdn hulde Guld-uydrtd, min Guld-uy&rik hulde denglzmd 
pdn'Cdkdkmd pdnjdn u potrisdn u kuri&sdn u kdlde Hdifetd. Min 
hndnd Are, kdldi TUbdryUd. Gdre kldrdntd; min kldrdnlci gdre 
beldd Hdmrdndtd . Min hndna gdre Hurkdldntd . Ndktre giS 
ildesds u gdre Till-uy&rta, ni-ldherde°. Are hinder . Minde 
hdlisdn, kdlde, tirde kldrdntd, min kldrdnki rdktrde Rihydtd, site 
drdttyos . Kukitirde mneSiisdn di kdr u gdridk . Gdre Slci-kerde 
memrdstd . “ Ihi de kdAitirde kdrimdn u goridmdn: nwiir 

dtsdntd, mimur” Intindis di zerd memrdslcdrd . Bdndd diik - 
mdtds td-ndndi kdrdn u gdrid . Rdmrde min hndna, tirde ihi 
de Mi panddstSk. Minddssdn wdrsindd di drdt erhdnd, u djdti 
Ar' unkiimdn zldmisdn kuriesdmmd 1 u grewardsdn; demand, 
uydrmiya. Ard grewdrdsdn, kdrden dbuskd kirwi u guldd. 
Gdrd , ndnd dbdskdrd bdlcrdk u Star min sal, JciS-kerden dbuskdrd. 
Kdre, pfre; minde hdUsdn sdbdhtdn, rdktrde u gdre disisdntd. 

There came to us once on a time Nawar seeking a woman. An Egyptian had 
taken her, her mother wept for her. The men betook themselves and went with 
their tents, and their sheikh with them. They came to us, from us they descended 
to Jaffa, from Jaffa they got on a ship, they and their sons and their tents, and 
rode to Haifa. From there they came, rode to Tiberias. They went to the 
bedawin : from the bedawin they went to the country of Hauran. From there 
they went to the Druzes. They searched all that place and went to Damascus, 
they did not see [them]. They came further. They betook themselves, rode, 
encamped with the bedawin, from the Arabs they went to Jericho, slept [there] a 
night. Two donkeys and a mare were stolen from them. 2 They went and com¬ 
plained to the mamur , 4 That village has stolen our donkeys and our mare : seek 
for them, 0 mamur.* They gave two pounds to the mamur . He imprisoned the 
people of the village till they fetched the donkeys and the mare. They went 
from there, camped at that village which is on the way. The rain took them 
[held them] two nights there, and to-day their people came to us with their tents 
and their sheikh ; they were in the village, he was in the town. Their sheikh 
came, we made for him bitter and sweet coffee. He [we] went, set before him a 
sheep and four roth of rice, we made food for him ; they ate, drank; they betook 
themselves in the morning, departed and went to their own place. 


1 A curious use of the locative : it is evidently meant for the associative, kuriesan - 
sdnni. 

2 Lit., 4 they stole two donkeys . . . from them.’ 
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XXXV 

Mtnden h&Mm&n, gdren dmd u mdumum-pitr. Gdren 
Lyddetd td-pdren kdre. Siten drdtiyoa diikdmd. Ar’ tinJctim&n 
kdjjtini: kdjj&k minjts sa'6k kuvruSi. Ardtiyos gdrd mdrd. Sdbdh- 
tdn ndnde dminkd diik-matoa mdsti u mdndk u ntlyd-keSi. Kdren 
u ptren. Sdbdhtdn mtnden hdlimdn, rwiiren, Idherden cdldk 
bdrdAkpdni. Dakirden imhSmdn u pcmSmdn u hdst6mdn, u nvuren 
L'tjddetd. Ard kokfird Skd-feri meddnitd ’dsri. Mtnden hdl6mdn u 
siten d/rdtos mond-kemdsmd. Sdbdhtdn hulden sdkastd kdrdnki. 
Pdrden kdrdk, das imhtld u nim, u kdridk das u Star imhfld. 
Kold6nsdm, mtnden hdUmdn, Aren Rdmlitd, kdren bdkUk-keSi u 
mdndk, u rakiren dhren td-pdmdn. Stirdd min hn&n& y wdrsr 9 
ed-dinyd td-mlnddsm&n; war&ind&k min RdmUki li-erhhid. 
Pani-hre kiydkimdn . Aren kuriSmintd, kdnden kiy&kimdn, 
wd/rd-kerden kiydki hldfisan. S&bdlitdn hdnden kdrds bi-dis 
imhtld u nim , bi-tdrdn zerd; u kdrid kundhiis bi-Htdr zerd. 
Tflbbdmdn wdrsindd illi dmintd kvldi ni gdrd hsdrd: kisibren 
kiVrdmmd zdrddk u nim; kullmdnhum mneSmdn pdrdd tdrdn 
imhtld u nim . 

We betook ourselves, we went, I and my uncle's son. We went to Lydd 1 to 
buy donkeys. We slept by night in a village. There came Gentiles to us : one 
of them fell in a fit. In the night he was going to die. In the morning the 
people of the village set for us laban 2 and a loaf and a stew of hubbhi . 3 We ate 
and drank. In the morning we betook ourselves, we departed, we saw a well 
that was full of water. We washed our faces and our feet and our hands, and 
departed to Lydd. There came the muezzin to cry the afternoon prayers (' asr) 
from the minaret. We betook ourselves and slept the night in the oven. 4 * In 
the morning we went down to the donkey-fair. We bought a donkey for ten 
majidis and a half, and a she-ass for fourteen majjidis. We rode them, betook 
ourselves, came to Ramleh, ate a stew of beans and a loaf^ and departed to come 
hither. Arising from there, 6 there was rain to hold us; it rained [all the way] 
from Ramleh to here. Our things became wet. We came to our tents, stripped 
off our things, dressed in other things. In the morning we sold the donkey [which 


1 The ancient Lydda, a town not far from Jaffa, where an important weekly 
cattle-market is held. The town of Ramleh, also mentioned in this story, is close 
by—about half an hour's walk. 

2 Artificially soured milk. 

3 A species of mallow, eaten as a relish. 

4 A dome-shaped structure, in the centre of which is the slow furnace where bread 

is baked. People often sleep round this fire in cold weather. 

6 Such expressions as kirdd min hnond are (like the * runs * in Celtic folk-stories) 
more or less meaningless Btopgaps, giving the narrator time to think what next to 
say. In this case it has no translatable meaning at all. The nominative to kirdd 
must be dinyd , although this word, feminine in Arabic, is thus treated as masculine. 
The literal sense of the passage is then, 4 The dinyd [ = 44 universe,” 44 world,” 44 sky," 
44 weather”] arose from there, it rained, so that it held us.' 
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we had bought] for ten and half majidis , for three pounds ; and the she-ass we sold 
for four pounds. Our trouble [from] the rain which had come on us was not thrown 
away [lit. did not go a loss] : we gained on the donkeys a pound and a half. Each 
of us took three and a half majidis. 


XXXVI 

Gdrtn min lin&nd dmd u binom. td-ndndr kuSt min haUiiiki . 

' w 

Amd Stdldom Mzitik, u binom Stdldi kvlt. Mfnden hdlimdn, 
rdwdhren kuriimintd. Hlwurdom dmd Mzid min piitlmki, 
hlukirdi binom kuStds min siriski. Kdnidrom; kuStdsmd illi 
binom Stdlddssd minj fs, 8dpi tillik dirgik. Stirdom min hndnd , 
mdrddmis. Cirdom btfidmtd “ Ldhe sdp&s illi Stdlddssd dtrur 
siriustd l ” “ Kwdsis ” cirda btfiom “ cdldsmd : jas, ndnds, bti/rdd- 
kerds dgonidn kdm&r, u tdssdn fcdrdntd u kldudssdn mdumur- 
kdrd u grewdrdskd” Bdrdd-keren gdnidn kdmdr , tirdinsdn 
kdrdntd. Sdbdhtdn nmren minjfsdn erhind, intindsdn mdii- 
mumkird u siten drdtos u gdrlren sdbdhtdn kuriimintd. Min 
tabiki amin’ sakromi °, miStd-hr&mi. 

I and my sister went from here to bring firewood from the waste lands. I raised 
[carried] a log and my sister carried firewood. 1 We betook ourselves and went to 
our tents. I lowered the log from my back, my sister lowered the firewood from 
her head. I looked ; in the firewood which my sister put down from her, was a 
snake which was great and long. I rose from there, I killed it. I said to my 
father, ‘ See the serpent which thy daughter put on her head ! ’ * Throw it/ said 

my father, ‘ into a pit: go, bring [and] fill these sacks with charcoal and put them 
on donkeys and conduct them to thy uncle and the sheikh. 9 We filled the sacks 
with firewood, put them on donkeys. In the morning we went with them here, gave 
them to my uncle and slept that night and returned in the morning to our tents. 
From the weariness upon us I had no strength, I became sick. 


XXXVII 

Aste diisni Domini . Minde hdlisdn Hdlilidki , pdnjdn u 
kdjjaki. Kdkitirde Star kdr , d% gdru. Rcncre kdjjd u yikdk 
Domdnki minjfsdn , u sitd tihti'dildtiskd. Sdbdhtdn rdsrdssdn , 
dr erhin dbsdnlcd. Ningre min hnind Rdmdlldik-pdTiddstd . 
Tlrde g&rwdn u kdrdn deridkdmd lidirik-diitd 2 u gdre diini 
Ddme td-mdngiS-kerdnd diik mond. tfhii tdt-kdjjd wisrd kdrdnkd 
u gorwdnkd. fetirdd yikdk dudiJc diik-matdski. Clrdd Domdntd 
illi mdngiS-lcerdndi “ Milcrin hrisi dtmeV 9 Circle “Arne 0 min 
Hdltldk hrini” Gdrd ndndd cmdd di kdjjd min diiki u kittif- 
kerddssdn u parddssan pdkibdginyitd. Ldmma ndnde kdrdn u 

1 J.c. brushwood. 

a Odlrik-cUita must be a compound which has developed out of uhu dlita [itfi] 
dtrik, ‘to that village which is distant.’ 
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gdrwdn, gamdurddsadn Hdltldtd. Pdrde kdjje diini D6mdn u 
kdjjds u gdrwdn u kdrdn. Pardindsan, nirdindsdn sdiiiisdnkd. 
Pdrde &rdn kdmtdn, tirdbndsan elivdsmd, bandendsdn u kdrdn- 
sdRii pardindsdn. Ihi wisre SaS wars elhdsmd. Kdjje Mi 
mdndindsdn pdrde kdrwdsdn Star zerd u rdwdhre. 

There were two who were Nawar. They betook themselves from Hebron, they 
and a Gentile. They stole four donkeys and two cows. The Gentile and one of 
the Nawar went with them, and that one [the other Nuri] slept with his people. 
In the morning he followed them, came here to them. They entered from here on 
the Ramallah 1 road. They put the cows and donkeys in a place in yonder distant 
village, and the two Nawar went to beg bread from the village. That fellah stayed 
with the donkeys and cows. One who was an elder of the villagers arose. He 
said to the Nawar who are begging, ‘Whence are ye?’ They said, ‘We are 
from Hebron.’ The old man went, and brought two men from the village and 
bound them and took them to the court-house. When they brought the donkeys 
and cows, they made them return to Hebron. The Gentiles took the two Nawar 
and the Gentile and the cows and the donkeys. They took them, and led them 
to their owners. They took those thieves, put them in prison, bound them, and 
the owners of the donkeys took them [the donkeys]. Those men stayed six years in 
prison. The men who took them received their reward, four pounds, and departed. 


XXXVIII 

Bdtom ujdldd pdctis yilcdk k(mti kajjSk. Odrd bin dm 
dbitskdrd drdtdn. Mindd hdlos, ndndd dbmlcd mdsi gdrwdnkdki 
kbmtiSi u ndnde dbdskSkd 3 kdrid pdnji u potros kmitiSi. Ardtdn 
bdrdik dbuskd jdldwid mdsi. Mindd hdlos drdtdn, rahci minjfs 
kuHimintd. KtS-kerdd mdsid td-wihrd, u sdbdhtdn mtnda hdlos, 
kdlda kdrid, gdrd dhdr td-k’neris. Ldherdd Skldrds, pendnirdos 
wdSii8, intds zod bdiomkdrd Star klcild u gdrd minjisdn Rdmlitd. 
Kdndd kdrds, tdrdn zerd u nim. Sitd drdttyds mond-kerndsmd. 
Sdbdhtdn gdrd hdli/mkd btnom. Sdmies-kdridki dre, mindindis, 
parcUndis; Jcldrd nd/Urd bdl&mtd, ni Idherdus. Pdrdd kdrios 
kdjjd u gdrd minjts; u btnom sitd fyallmkd hot drdt. Mindd 
hdlos u gdrxrd kuridmintd. Stirdd min hndnd, ujdldd pads 
kdut illi tos kdrid. Intds zdrddk u nim, u but dm pdrdd di zerd. 
U mdrd’ dbuslcd kdlidk u tirddsis jdlawiismd. Rdwdhrd minjis, 
cirdd ddiimkd “ Kdli kd/iitiSi, kenomi, Ms-keri drdtdn. Innin 
ntmos bendrkd u nimtis potrSrkd.” Sdbdhtdn gdrd boiom, nirdd 
ntmo8 beniskdrd jdidtriiskdrd u drd. Rdwdhrd kuriSmintd 
ndndd dbitskdrd Icdridk u gdrd Cujitd minji boiom. Garndiir- 
dinis dSitd. Ardtiyos sitd. Sdbdhtdn ndndinis uydrtd td- 

1 Ramallfth is a large village about twelve miles north of Jerusalem. 

8 So in my notes : but this must be an error for dbuskdra. 
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knaurdinis Ddmdnkdrd. Circle JDdme “Uhil Trm&hn&n inhe° ” 
Clrden “ Inhe 0 dbuskd b6i, btfios imrik. N&tuUtws dbwrkd tiUd- 
tmdli , hdttd ben fyast&rkd, tuyfo elhdsmd u baniyfo.” Tmdli 
banddsis u dndd dttistd tdrdn wars. Ldmmdn fikk-kerdd tdrdnd 
wdredn koldrd zdrd u ndsrd CujUd u wierd erhdnd das wars u 
mra° erhdnd . 

My father, a thief who was a Gentile sent for him. My father went to him 
by night He betook himself, set before him stolen cow’s meat, and he and his 
son brought him a she-ass that was stolen. By night a cloak 1 was full of meat 
for him. He betook himself by night, goes with it to our tents. He prepared the 
flesh till it was cooked, and in the morning he betook himself, rode the she-ass, 
went down to sell it. He saw a bedawi, made an exchange with him, he gave as 
addition for ray father four beshliks, and he went with them to Ramleh. He sold 
the donkey for three and a half pounds. He slept by night in an oven. In the 
morning my father went to my uncle. The owners of the she-ass came, seized 
her, took her. The bedawi searched for my father, did not see him. The Gentile 
took his she-ass and went with her; and my father slept seven nights with my 
uncle. He betook himself and returned to our tent. The thief who had given 
him the she-ass arose from there, he sent after him. He gave him a pound and a 
half, and my father took two napoleons. And he slaughtered for him a goat and 
put it in his cloak. He went with it, said to my mother, 4 The goat is stolen, boil, 
cook it by night. We will send half of it to thy sister and half of it to thy sons.’ 
In the morning my father went, brought half of it to his sister [and] brother-in-law, 
and came. My father went to our tent, got him a she-ass and went to Egypt with 
it.* We made him return to the village. That night he slept. In the morning 
we sent him to the town to show him to the Nawar. Said the Nawar, 4 This man 
is not one of us.’ Said we, ‘He has no father, his father is dead. We have 
brought him to thee, 0 Governor, here he is between thy hands, put him in 
prison and bind him.’ The governor bound him and condemned him to three 
years. When he had finished the three years the boy was released and fled to 
Egypt, and stayed there ten years and died there. 


1 The go&t-hair 'abba or outer cloak, worn by all male natives of Palestine who 
have not become hopelessly Europeanised, is often folded up into a kind of sack 
and used for carrying heavy objects (such as lumps of meat, as here). 

1 From this point the story-teller has flown off at a tangent to another story 
altogether! It is a curious illustration of the impossibility which he found in 
continuous thought when constantly interrupted, to allow the writer to keep pace 
with the speaker. The previous part of the story is clear. The thief bribed the 
Nuri with a gift of meat to undertake the responsibility and risk of disposing of a 
stolen she-ass. The Nuri at the outset ingeniously threw the onus on a passing 
Bedawi, by offering to exchange, for a very small sum, the she-ass for the Bedawi’s 
male animal (females being, for obvious reasons, more valuable than males). The 
Nuri had then no trouble or risk in disposing of the Bedawi’s donkey, while the 
Bedawi unluckily came across the proprietors of the she-ass, and was compelled to 
surrender her. (I can sympathise with the Bedawi: I shall always retain a lively 
recollection of the scene that took place when I innocently chanced to ride a hired 
donkey right into the middle of its lawful owners—semi-savages from one of the wild 
villages round Gaza, from whom it had been stolen a year before !) The Nuri remained 
perdu with relatives till the Bedawi was safely away, and then returned to his friend 
the thief, to whom it will be noticed he gave less than half the sum he had obtained 
by the transaction. 
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XXXIX 

Btnom dud&k. A me dtis hr ini potris, yikdk ktiStotik u yikdk 
tiUik. Mfnden halimdn ; tllld-bdrom wisrd kv/ridmmd: u 
nihe° unktimdn wdld kdlidk, wdld ddwdhdk, wdld kdrak, wdld 
g&ridk. KtiStdtd minjtimdn gdrd td-mmcer MVUtlStd. Mfnden 
hdlimdn, rdkirom dkidri das dls pdnddsmd. fitirdom min hndn, 
Idherdom klareni, kuriisdn-dger ddwdlinL Kdkitirdom wis 
ddwal min unkfisdn. Rd/Urom drdtdn, ndnd&msd bdlumkdrd; 
gdrom gind, rctkirdm ptinj ardt Hurkdldntd. Ndnddm tdran sal 
kdli kcuitiS. Bdrom birdk, ’ngre° wdStim. Disdk gdrd wdstim 
bdrom Hurkdldntd, wesldurddmis ddridkdind, w\tmd gdrom delta 
td-ndnan m6nd; n% mdndd wdStimtin mond. Arom winni 
kdjjik mona-keri mond-kerndsmd. MdngiS - kerdom, nirdahre 0 
ddrim. Tirdi monds kuriimd, 1 * 3 wd dmd wesrdmi, carir&mi. 
fetlrdom min hndnd, Midi kdjji min lcdridki . Ningrom td-pdrdn 
mdnas min tdkneki , winni arilc kdjji. Carirom pdci kiydkdnki. 
Ari sdhib-kerdik kdjji: pdkos kuridm’ inhe°. Are min hn&nd, 
nlngrdn[di] kuriismd. Ard p(nds gdflitd: till'd Sarird pdci 
kiydkdnki. Clrdd polos kdjjialci “K&nik el-unkerd ? ” Cirdi 
kdjji “ Nihe° unktimdn mat!’ Stirdd kcfht , diydr-kerdd hdlos. 
Clrdd “ Mdngerddm bduirki mond, ni tdsim , Midi min kuridlci , 
ningrom kuriimd td-kdkitdn di m&nd. Mtndom hdlom, bdtlur 
dri, carirom kiydkdn-pdci. Ldhemmi Inni bdhur sahlb-kerdik. 
Ard sdhibos tinklis. fetlrdd min hndnd, carddsls kiydkdn-pdci 
tinktim, u mtndd IxAlos llli dros dtu: hddottd caririlc kiydkdn- 
pdci.” Odrd, ndnddsis pdnos kdjjidki, u drd u tirddsis lcuridk - 
kdpietd , u pindd itirwali u mdrddsis u ndndd kdjjia u mdrddsis 
gind, u tirddssdn egoniesmd u Stirdd pdnji u kdut, tirdindsdn 
dird. U intd dltrdski das monik? Clrdd “Ha pdndor min 
hnina; Idherddmv/r erhind, mdrddmur” Ldherdd bdrus kdut u 
sitik. fetalddsis u Jcdre mond pdnji u pdnji, u mtndd hdlos. 
Kdkdird * dbsdnkd Star gdru, rdwdhre. Weeds dfwrdski gartrd 
pndrd min biSwdidnki, u tiwlbrd kdkitiStd giS. 

My father is an old man. We were his two sons, one was small and one was 
big. We betook ourselves ; my big brother stayed in the tents : and we had not 
a goat, or a camel, or a donkey, or a mare. The small one of us went to seek 
something to steal. We betook ourselves, I departed a journey of ten days on the 


1 A variant from the normal form kuriamd, possibly due to the influence of the 

plural kuri6mmd , or the plural with 1st personal suffix kuriimma. 

3 A quite irregular use of the predicative suffix. 
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road. I rose from there, saw there were Bedawin, there were camels before their 
tents. I stole twenty camels from among them. I departed by night, brought 
them to my father ; I went again, departed five nights to the Druzes. I brought 
three hundred goats by theft. My brother was a coward, he did not go with 
me. One day my brother went with me to the Druzes, I caused him to wait in a 
place, and I went to a village to fetch bread ; no bread remained with us. I came, 
and there was a Gentile woman baking bread in the oven. I begged, she would 
not give me. She put the bread in the house, and I stayed, I hid. I rose from 
there : the woman came out from the house. I entered to take bread from the 
cupboard, and the woman was coming. I hid behind the things. The woman 
came, ‘making friends*: 1 her husband was not in the house. They came from there, 
they entered into his house. Her husband came by chance : that one hid himself 
behind the things. The husband of the woman said, ‘Who is with thee?* The 
woman said, ‘ There is no one with us.* The thief arose, showed himself. He 
said, ‘ I asked from thy wife bread, she did not give it me, she went out from the 
house, I entered the house to steal two loaves. I betook myself, thy wife came, 
I hid behind the things. I saw that thy wife was “ making friends.** Her friend 
came with her. He arose from there, hid himself behind the things with me, and 
he betook himself [the time in] which thou didst come : here he is, hidden behind 
the things.* The husband of the woman went and took him, and came and put 
him at the door of the house, and took the sword and slew him, and took the 
woman and slew her also, and put them in the sack and he and the thief arose, and 
put them far away. And he gave that one ten loaves. He said, ‘ Here is thy 
way from here : if I see thee here, I will kill thee.* The thief saw his brother 
and he was asleep. He woke him, and they ate bread they two, and he betook 
himself. They stole [and took] with themselves four cows, and went. His beard 
turned white from fear and he ceased from all theft. 2 


XL 

Ardt dr 9 Unkiimdn kdumAmdn, mdngerde grewdrds-dlrl; u 
btnos intdsis u ddutos nirdahre 0 . Sdbdhtdn d/iios kal miS nihre 0 . 
Ndsri ldci } gdri, siti yikdskd min Cdjdk-desdski. Sdbdhtdn gdren , 
ndndSnw u Ari. Kei-hra c imlAa 1 Punj zerd ddilslcd, ptinj zerd 
bdiiskd. Ddhos kal miS nihre 0 . “ U mdnydri dlridk-pSUstd das 
zerd” KalmiSnihre 0 ddfios. Gdrd hdlosIdcidkiu bdrosddiiskdrd, 
inni “ ithit min kdhmSindnki, tihti, dtrd inhe° dmintd: mcmm- 
umdn-potre” cirden. “Berne 0 dirim ardskdrd: indeme 0 dirim mail - 
mvj-potreskd la tirwdlmd cnirek gwrgiom / ” Minde haUsdn iUi 
gdre mdngdndi Idcia , risre. Stlrde min hn&nd , IdgiS-kerde gre- 
wardsdn. “Atu dirur gdlik dturtd, f nde°8 dmdnkdrd” “'Azib 
drriS deri Idcid: dtu direr gaUni .” Minde hdlisdn. Gdre ddkos 
Idcidki tilla-tmdlieskdrdy cirdd “Yd tllld-tmdli,dirim gdre besdui - 
kemnde gusben amdtd” Cirdd tllld-tmdli “ K&nik illi gdrd 
besdrd-kersi ? ” Cirdi ddlos “B6l6si .” Tmdli cirdd inni “B6los 

1 Euphemism. 

2 Here again the narrator has got confused. That the story told partly in the 
first person and partly in the third was not a personal reminiscence is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that Sh&kir has no beard ! 
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hdlli besifiii-keris, btfios wdktli minjts.” Besdut -kerddsis balds 
gusben ddlistd u pdrdd das zerd: intd ptinjes ddiiskdrd u ptinjis 
bdluskdrd u zSrddk hdluskdrd u dl zerd H5-kerdd minjtsdn u 
mdndd dtwstd des zerd. Kdlif-hri Idci pdiistd wis u tdrdn 
zerd ; u sdfdh-kerdd dtustd u pardisis tinktisi u nitnde hdldsdn , 
garrumrde . Wdrsrd ed - dinya , ni - rcmrde 0 : rare 0 Star kdr 
mneStisdn. WSsre erhSnd ld-dmni jirddik. 

By night there came our people to us, they wanted the sheikh’s daughter ; and 
her father gave her but her mother was not willing. In the morning her mother 
said she was not willing. The girl fled, went, and slept with one from the land 
of Egypt. In the morning we went, took her, and she came. What was her 
price 1 Five pounds to her mother, five pounds to her father. Her mother said 
she did not agree. ‘And there would remain for her daughter’s husband ten 
pounds.’ 1 She said she did not agree. The girl’s maternal uncle and brother 
went to her mother. [They said] that ‘ these are from our own people, they are 
not remote from us; they are our uncle’s sons,’ they said. ‘ I will not give my 
daughter to this one : I will not give my daughter to her uncle’s son if you cut 
my throat with a sword ! ’ They who came and asked for the girl betook them¬ 
selves and were angry. They rose from there, their sheikh quarrelled. ‘ You— 
your daughter is expensive to you [i.e. in your estimation] ; you will not give her 
to us/ ‘ [It is] a wonder that we should give the girl: your daughters are expen¬ 
sive.’ They betook themselves. The mother of the girl went to the governor and 
said, ‘ Oh, governor, they were going to marry my daughter in spite of me.’ Said 
the governor, ‘ Who is he who is going to marry her ? ’ Said her mother, ‘ Her 
father.’ The governor said, 4 Let her father give her in marriage, her father is in 
authority over her.’ Her father gave her in marriage in spite of her mother, and 
he took ten pounds: he 2 gave five to her mother and five to her father, and a 
pound to her maternal uncle and two pounds [worth of] food for them, and there 
remained for him ten napoleons. The girl cost her husband twenty-three napoleons ; 
and he made a contract for her and took her with him, and they [the girl’s people] 
betook themselves and caused them to return. It was raining, they did not depart: 
four donkeys of theirs died. They stayed there till the following week. 


XU 

AStd kldrdlci. MlndSk kwrios hdlirad . Mindti Julios. A St 9 
tinktis JctiStdtd dgldgdki. Inhe° tinktis gdlr pdnjik . 3 Stlrdd min 
lindnd scmies-kdridki kldrd. “Jam u k'nem dglagi , ndntim 
dbrdnkd kiydki 99 Mfndd dgldgi v, pardusis . Ard uydrta. 
Ard ardskdrd bdklik-kerd. Clrdd dbdskd “ Drdrd- lceremij par 
tiburkd dgldg” Mtndd hdlos illi kSri baklbad , cirdd kldrdstd 
“ WSSt i , kfan&n? 9 Kdrd g is talcni, ni mdndd kiydk. Cirdd klard 
“Nan u drdrd-kerim” Mtndd hdlos kdjjd , kal t “ Inhe 0 tinkfim 99 

1 An argument used by one of the persons concerned to soften the obstinate dai. 

2 I.e. the girl’s intended husband. 

8 An example of the almost obsolete ablative of panji. Usually the preposi¬ 
tional compound mn&Zis, is employed: the correct form is reverted to on account 
of the place of the preposition being here taken by the Arabic pair, “without.” 
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Pdrdd dgldgos kldrd u gdrd minjts. Ard ardskdrd illi lcdri 
hdldwi. Clrdd dbwskd “ Drdrd-keremi u pdrek dbdrkdrd UhU 
dgldgi.” “ Clneri dbtiskdrd, u tdri. Clrdd dbdskdrd “ Drdrd ni 
hrur° f ” Clrdd abuskdrd kldrd “ Laic” Mindd hdlos u pdrdd 
dgldgos kldrd u gdrd minjts. Ard ardskdrd llli mdsid kdrd. 
Clrdd dbdskdrd kldrd “Pdri dbuskd dgldgi u drdrdnd-k y rem.” 
Clrdd dbdskdrd kdjjd “Ar\ wiSti” Tlrdd dbdskdrd , ni d/rdrd- 
hra°. Clrdd dbdskdrd , “Par dgldgor u ja dmdtd 1 Pdrdd 
dgldgi u kunddsis . Pdrdd Idle 'dildtiskdrd. Rdwdhrd. 

There was a bedawi. His tent was pitched in the desert. He betook himself. 
He had a little kid. He had nothing else but that. The master of the house, the 
bedawi, rose from there. c I will go, sell the kid, I will bring something for you. 
He seized the kid and took it. He went to the town. He went to a merchant of 
fried meat [lit. to that one who makes fried meat]. He said to him, ‘ Satisfy me, 
and take thee the kid.’ He who works in fried meat betook himself, said to the 
bedawi, ‘ Sit, eat.’ He ate the whole platter, nothing remained. Said the bedawi, 
‘ Fetch [more] and satisfy me.’ The man betook himself, said, * I have nothing 
[more].’ The bedawi took his kid and went with it. He came to one who makes 
ktil&wi. He said to him, ‘Satisfy me and take to thee this kid.' He cuts for him 
and gives him. He said to him, ‘ Are you not satisfied ? ’ The bedawi said to him, 
‘No.’ The bedawi betook himself, and took his kid and went with it. He came 
to one who prepares meat. The bedawi said to him, ‘ Let him take to him the kid 
and satisfy me.’ The man said to him, ‘ Come, sit.’ He set before him, he was 
not satisfied. He said to him, ‘ Take thy kid and go from me.’ He took the kid and 
sold it. He bought clothes for his family. He departed. 


* XLII 

Bdnos bdiiski Yakbdski kan kdjiri , inhe° wdstis didnd bol. 
Kan c dbiddrd dsndmini min wdtdnki u gdrienbdgdndnki. Bd'd- 
md be8<Ril-kerdd bdhos Yd'kbos, ndsre min dmdds-kuridki u 
kcmtirde dsnamfa kuridki. Rasrdssdn (meld. Ldmmd rdsrdssdn, 
diros edrdi gonidmd dsmidmdn - u tirddsis ddwdhdtd. WSsri 
dtustd. Ldmmd drd bolds sar ndkidri dsndmdstd. Pdnji gdl- 
kerdi “Ydbd b6wm, ndsdmdhmi y insdkrome 0 istiredmBrnos 
ifeni n% sdkrd° Idher dsndmdn. 

Jacob’s wife’s father was an infidel, he had not the true religion. He used to 
worship images of stone and pottery. After Jacob had married his wife, they 
fled from the house of the old man and stole his images from the house. The old 
man followed them. When he followed them, his daughter hid the images in a 
bag and put them on the camel. She sat on it. When her father came he began 
to search for his images. She said, ‘ My father, forgive me, I cannot rise up.’ 
Her father thus was not able to find his images. 


1 Unusual use of dative for ablative. 

3 Note the use of the plural asnam (instead of the singular, stnam, “ an image ”)» 
as the stem of this noun. 
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XLIII 

Ar' unkiimdn nufumum-potre. Bdke TiU-uyarmind. Tdrdnis 
tmdliini. Parddaadn grewdrd u huldd minjisdn pdkibdginyitd 
u gdrd, nirdtfssdn tmalidskd; parddssdn tmdli, tirdossdn kiSlimd. 
&tlrdd dhlSadn ndwundi dtadntd; hulde ziridte, gdre Ydmdntd, 
wdddd-kerdendsdn dhldsdn u gdrire. Mindt hdUsdn, kuriisdn, 
rdkirde, tirde kv/riiadn dire. Ardtdn gdrire zldme, fire grewdrds 
dfdngdk, mdrdindis. Sdbdhtdn Idherde dhlos grewdrdakd mdrlrik, 
ujdlde pdclsdn Star gordndeld. Minde hdUsdn uhu, nmrde, ndsre, 
gdre Cujitd. Mdnde hrdnd das wars, u gdrire. Ndnde Star 
kdli, dl Mfd sal, u di kandsdi gir, u ndnde di 8<Zl zerd u ningre 
dhlistd grewdrdskd. T<flyib-kerde dtustd [read dtsdntd\ Minde 
hMdsdn, imclrde siriisdn, mdrde Star kdlidn u kiS-kerde sdlds, 
u kdre u pire, u tindsdn didnd sdkdn zerddnlci u ktib-kerde hate 
dtadntd ni kdoiwd ni Stdldr wdld intdwdr. tfhd dme yikdk 
hrin. 

There came to us my uncle’s sons. They stayed, they had been in Damascus. The 
three were soldiers. The sheikh took them and descended with them to the court¬ 
house and went, brought them to the governor, the governor took them, put them 
in the barracks. Their people arose, searching for them; the boys went down, they 
went to Yaman, 1 their people sent for them, and they returned.* They betook them¬ 
selves [and] their tents, they departed, they put their tents far away. By night the 
men returned, shot the sheikh, 3 and killed him. In the morning the people of the 
sheikh saw him dead, and sent four horsemen after them. The others 4 betook 
themselves, departed, fled, went to Egypt. They stayed there ten years and 
returned. They brought four goats, two baskets of rice, and two jars of butter, 
and paid two hundred pounds and entered into the people of the sheikh. They 
were reconciled with him [them]. They betook themselves, kissed their heads, 
slaughtered the four goats and made food of rice, and ate and drank, and paid the 
two hundred pounds and made writings for them, that there was no power to 
remove or place [an idiom for ‘ make trouble ’]. They [and] we became one. 


XLIV 

Azrd Jiddi drindi kdutiini unkiiman; kolindi kuridn, 
Domini; wisre unkiimdn. Sdbdhtdn kildd dis, gdre tiydrmd. 
Ndwundi kolindi dl kuri. Mlndindsanni 8<miisdn. Ar’ 
unktimdn ndndindsdn jtlrdn. Cirde tmdlie “Ehe mniSranni ? ” 
Cirden “ Ldh, mniSmdn ni hrende 0 .” Pardindsdn elhdstd, 
bandindsdn. Pdlisdn Quld-uyarmind ujdld' dbsdnkd jdre. Are 

1 I suppose to some war, such has been going on more or less since 1900 with the 
revolting beds win there. 3 I.e . deserted. 

* For having delivered them up to military service. 

4 The relations of the deserters. 
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p6Us&n unkiimAn. “Ame bdnirSni elhdsmd. Mindindman 
kdjje u nirdfoidm&n UllA-tmalUstd.” Stirde min hndnd zldmi- 
sdn, gdre tiUA-tmalUstd, cirde “Ame 0 kimtine 0 hrSni, 1 ya tltta- 
tmdli, dme b&timAn gdrSndi td-ncmcHnd kdiimdsdn. Minden 
h&l&mAn, mindissanni tirdSssanni elhdsmA. Ktik sdbdbos, tilld- 
tmdli, mindSndsdn ? ” Kal “ TJ pdnjdn kolinde kuridmmd tdn- 
pdrdnd kiydkdn u plen, dSte dtsdntd kdjje Idherdendsdnni. Are 
kdjje, Idherdindsdn: cirde 'dme IdhercUnsdn.’ ” Stirdd min 
hndnd, hdkim-kerdd dtsdntd punj mas, u tlrde zezd das zerd u 
hidim-kerdd pAnjina mdsdn u Hide. 

This last night there come female thieves among us ; they open the tents; they 
were Nawar, they stayed with us. In the morning day dawned, they went to the 
city. They seek to open [and rob] two tents. Their owners seized them. They came 
to us and brought the women. The soldiers said, 4 Are these from among you V We 
said, 4 No, they are not from among us.* They took them to prison, bound them. 
Their husbands were in Jaffa, the women sent for them. Their husbands came to 
us. 4 We are bound in prison. The men took us and brought us to the governor * 
[said the women]. Their men rose from there, went to the governor, and said, 4 We 
are not thieves, oh Governor, our wives were going to seek their people. We 
betook ourselves, [and found that] you had seized them, put them in prison. What 
is the cause, oh governor, that they took them ? * He said, 4 And they were open¬ 
ing the tents to take things and money, there are men with them who saw them. 
Men came, saw them, they said, 44 We saw them .” 1 He arose from there, con¬ 
demned them to five months, and put a fine of ten pounds and imprisoned them 
five months and they went out. 


XLV 

Stirden min hndn\ gdren dmd u daium disdstd Mutawildnki 
td-ndkicen benimtd , pdrddsus yikdk u gdrd minjts: jdndensi 0 
min kam dSsdski dmd u ddlom. Ncmrdnni dtustd: sindSnis: 
domini cirde dminkd 44 Gdrd Tlll-uy&rtd das dis ” u dme remdni. 
MiStd-hrom pdndasmd , ni sdkrom rdmcdm. KrS-kerdi ddtiom 
dmdkdrd kdrdk , td-kdlcen kdrdstd. Nl jdndom kulcen , miStwidm 
grdni , w&srdm punj dis. Gdrdd - hrom , rdsren Till-uydrtd , 
Idherdenis erhdna . Mindom hdlom , cirdom ddiimkd “ Cam ya 
ddl, ni dnkncutd hdlur dbdskd td drdtdn mdrvmis; Idci mdnydri. 
Minden hdUmdn , pdrdni Idcid u gdrydni disimintd” Stirdom 
drdtdn , ferdmis dfdngdk , mdrdomis. Ldci Stirdi min siisik, cirdi 
“Kdnik dhd f” Cirdom “Amu hr&mi.” Cirdi ldci 44 Kdnik 
dhd ? 99 Cirdom 44 Bdirdri .” 44 Mdrddris ? 11 cirdi. Cirdom 44 Mdr- 
ddmis” Mindi hdlos u Stirdi. Pdrden kiydkes u gdriren tdi'dnS- 
mdn. WSsren das punji dis u dme riuidni, gdriren , Idherden 
m<mmum mrek; ujdldd pdcimdn a gdren dbdskd. Ddhrdinis , 

1 Note the misplaced hamza, which should be at the end of hraii. 
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ndnd’ dbftskdrd kiydki u kdld' dbuskd mdlkddd u moldinis. 
Ardttyos deyik-mat mdrde dminkdrd kdlidk: sdbdhtdn kdlidk. 
Mtnden hdlimdn, rdwdhren. Mdndom dmd tdrdn mas wd dmd 
miStdr-hromi. Gdrom mdrdmd, gdXr Hdydyi/n gdrdd-kerddm, u 
besdhii-kerden Idcid md/timUs-potriskd. 

We rose from there, we went I and my mother to the land of the Mutdwileh to 
seek my sister; one had taken her and gone off with her: I and my mother did not 
know him, from what place he was. We seek for him : we heard [of] him: there 
were Nawar who said to us, 1 He went ten days [ago] to Damascus.’ And we depart 
I fell sick on the way, I could not walk. My mother hired for me a donkey, so 
that I might ride upon the donkey. I could not ride, my sickness was heavy, I 
stayed five days. I recovered, we reached Damascus, we saw him there. I 
betook myself, said to my mother, 4 Say, mother, do not show thyself to him so 
that by night I may kill him ; the girl will remain. If we betake ourselves, we 
will take the girl, and go back to our place.’ I arose by night, shot him, and 
killed him. The girl rose from sleep, said ‘ Who is there 1 ’ I said, 4 1 am.’ 
Said the girl, 4 Who is there I ’ Said 1, 4 Thy brother.’ 4 Hast thou killed him ? ’ 
said she. I said 4 1 have killed him.’ She betook herself and rose. We took 
his things and returned, we three. We stayed fifteen days and were going, 
we returned, we saw my uncle dead. He had sent after us and we went to him. 
We washed him, got [grave] clothes for him, dug for him a grave and buried him. 
In the night the people of the village killed a goat for us ; in the morning a goat. 
We betook ourselves, and went. I stayed three months and was sick: I was 
going to die but God made me recover, and we married the girl to her uncle’s 
son. 


XL VI 

Gdrin; dmd hrdmi u gind, diisni. Ujdlddsmdn grewdrdmdn. 
Kilde dtis tmaliini u Domdnki mdngerdfosdn tiUd-tmdli. “Jas 
dbsdnkd." Gdren min hnind, siten kldrdntd. Sdbdhtdn rdfririn, 
cinden &rtd, siten Ulld-kldrdstd grewarSk d/rdtos; ni kend/U/r- 
ddsmdn wdld pinaurcLdsmdn. Sdbdhtdn kildd die, rdkt/rin, 
rdsrinsdn diyikdmd ndmos Mdhdsi. Mtnden hdUmdn. AStd 
wdStmdn hdtdki min grewardmdn. DikndUrd&nis dei-grewardnkd. 
Cird€n 44 Ehe tmaliini mdngire mneStimdn, garndudssdn wd£- 
mdn .” DSyik-mdtds grewwrdn[td] intindSan ptinj zerd u “ dme ” 
cirde 44 ni gdrirene° wdStirdn.” Girdd greward dmintd “ Ni 
jande° wdSrdn ehe.” Mtnden hdlimdn, gdrfren, siten pdnddsmd 
di d/rdt, la kdren wdld ptren. Wdrsrd ed-dinyd dmintd pdn¬ 
ddsmd. Gdren mdme min sidski; Idherdcn klarini, gdren itn- 
ktisdn, p&nde kiydkkmdn u Undrndn kiydki hldfesdn, u siten 
drdtos u sdbdhtdn mtnden hdlSmdn, rdwdhren kuriemintd. 
Cirdd mdnils “Ni ndndissdn.” Cirden dml “RdsrSnsdn dSikdmd 
ndmds Mdhdsi, int£n hdtds illi wd&iimdnni grewdrdnkd. Bdrtdl- 
kerde grewdrdn pdnj zerd, u fertndemdn grewdre u ha gdrtren. 
Mtnd&n hdlimdn u gdrtren .” 
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We went; I was there and another, there were two. Our sheikh sent us. 
Two who were soldiers had gone out, 1 and the governor demanded them from the 
Nawar. ‘ Go for them.* We went from here, slept with the bedawin. In the 
morning we departed, cut [crossed] the Jordan, slept that night with a great 
bedawi who was a sheikh ; he gave us neither food nor drink. In the morning 
day broke, we departed, we followed them to a village named Mahas. We betook 
ourselves. We had a letter from our sheikh. We showed it to the village sheikhs. 
We said, ‘These are soldiers who are wanted from among us, send them back with 
us. 1 They had given five pounds to the sheikhs of the people of the village, and 
‘We,’ said they, ‘will not return with you.* Said a sheikh to us, ‘They will 
not go with you.’ We betook ourselves, returned, slept on the road two nights, 
we neither ate nor drank. The rain fell on us in the road. We were going to 
die [lit. dead bodies] from cold. We saw bedawin, went among them, they took 
our things and gave us things instead of them, and we slept that night and in the 
morning betook ourselves and went to our houses. Said the man, ‘ You have not 
brought them.' Said we, ‘ We followed them to a village called Mahas, gave the 
letter which we had to the sheikhs. They bribed the sheikhs five pounds, and the 
sheikhs beat us, and here we have returned. We betook ourselves and returned.* 


III.—NOTES ON THE CRIMINAL CLASSES IN THE 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


By William Crooke 


T HE Government of Bombay has published, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. M. Kennedy, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, a handbook for the use of the force, under the title of 
Notes on Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presidency (Bombay, 
1908). 2 Mr. Kennedy is not a learned anthropologist, and his 
knowledge of the literature of the subject beyond the province in 
which he serves is slight. But the book contains much curious 
and interesting matter contributed by European and native 
officers skilled in the detection of crime. Some of the practices 
of these tribes are analogous to those of the Gypsy and wandering 
tramp classes of Europe; and although resemblances of this kind 
are of little value as proofs of identity of origin, some extracts 
from the work may be of interest to those engaged in the study of 
European nomads. 

Few of these tribes are nomads in the true sense of the word; 
that is to say, though many of them have adopted a wandering 
life, few are destitute of any permanent home or head-quarters. 
The Kaikadls of the Deccan are almost pure nomads, only a few 


1 Deserted. 

2 Printed at the Government Central Press, pp. xii + 340, 19 plates. Price 
7s. 9d, 
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having settled down as agriculturists, makers of mats, baskets, or 
brushes. The M&ng G&rudis and the Pardhls have no settled 
abode, but do not wander to a long distance or beyond a regular 
beat. The S&nsiyas and Beriyas of North India are pure nomads, 
and have no permanent home, interests, or connections. Many 
of these tribes possess only the most flimsy, movable habitations. 
The Kaddl Korwa Kaik&dls live in huts made of reeds and grass; 1 
the settled Katkarls have more or less permanent houses with 
grass roofs, while the nomad members of the tribe live in tem¬ 
porary shelters, eight to twelve feet in diameter, and conical in 
shape. The Mang G&rudls carry about on buffaloes portable 
grass huts. The wandering Pardhls live in huts of grass or 
flimsy cloth tents, which they pitch wherever water and good 
grazing are to be found, and in places where they can snare 
game. The Waddars fix screens at the openings of their mat or 
grass shelters. 2 

They practise various modes of crime. Some are dacoits and 
burglars; others thieve on the railways, of which they have pro¬ 
vided themselves with maps showing the stations; others are 
pickpockets, coiners of false money, cheats, and rogues. The 
circumstances surrounding a certain crime, such as the weapons 
and implements used, the methods by which entry is effected into 
houses, indicate to the expert the particular tribe which was 
probably guilty of the crime. In the case of burglary there is a 
clear line drawn in the modes of entering a house between what is 
known as the baghii and the rumall ; the former being a hole 
made in the wall beside a door-frame through which a hand can 
be introduced to open a latch; the latter a hole in the wall large 
enough to give entry to the burglar* Some tribes use one, some the 
other, a few both. The Kolls usually make the hole in the back 
wall, it being considered unlucky to break in from the front. 
Many burglars are careful, after making the hole, to thrust in a 
stick which is often covered with a blanket, so as to tempt the 

1 Cf. the Hauser aus Rohr which Griinemberg saw at Modon in 1486 («/. O . L. S ., 
New Series, iii. 61), and the kleynen huser mil rijet gedeckt which Arnold von H&rff 
described about ten years later (p. 64). 

2 The true Maghaiya Doms of Northern India do not erect huts or shelters of 
any kind, during the rainy season cowering under the eaves of houses or in cattle- 
sheds (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Westtm Provinces , 1896, ii. 318). 
The Kan jars have rude tents, which they cover in rainy weather with mats made 
of reeds (Ibid., iii. 150). 

3 In Criminal Investigation translated and adapted from Professor Hans Gross’ 
System der Kriminalistik by J. Adam and J. Collyer Adam (London, 1907), p. 361, 
the boring of holes in walls for the purpose of burglary is attributed to Gypsies. 
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occupant to strike at it, should he happen to be on the alert. It 
is reported of the Hamls of the Panjab that the smaller and better 
made the hole is, the higher is the reputation of the burglar; 
and a full-grown member of this tribe can slip through a hole 
which seems hardly large enough to admit a boy. 

Nearly all these tribes have ingenious methods by which they 
signal or give warning of danger to confederates. Some of these 
resemble the methods of the European tramp. Thus ‘one 
Bhampta warns another by first coughing, and then clearing his 
throat; this is done quietly if police are about, or noisily if the 
person to be warned is at a distance and the coast is clear. He 
never points with the hand or finger, does not look in the direc¬ 
tion from which danger is expected, but points with the elbow 
while scratching his head. If he wishes to intimate to a friend 
that he is being watched, he will, when scratching his head, work 
his elbow backwards. If a Bhampta is awaiting the arrival of a 
train in which he expects friends, and notices the police are 
watching him, he will twist one end of his shoulder cloth round 
one arm to indicate that he is tied up; and if he intends his 
friends not to alight, he will scratch his head and work his elbow 
in the direction the train is moving; this all means “ I am 
watched; continue your journey.” ’ The Chandravedis of Central 
India work in fairs with a boy. When the leader decides that 
something is to be lifted, he raises his hand to his cheek bone and 
scratches his face. If he sees that the boy is watched, he closes 
one hand, turns the fist upwards, and strikes the palm with the 
other, implying ‘ Wait for further orders.’ Other similar signs 
indicate that the boy is to bolt, hide the goods, and so on. Most 
of these people when leaving a camp make a mark on the ground 
indicating the direction in which they are going, and they use 
winks and motions of the hands to communicate with their 
friends. The Bauriyas indicate the direction by making a straight 
line on the ground with a curve at one end; the number of 
strokes within the curve shows the strength of the gang ; a circle 
with similar strokes shows that the gang is encamped close by; 
when a square is made within the curve it means that a box con¬ 
taining property has been stolen. Each tribe has its own 
particular marks by which it is often possible to recognise their 
handiwork. 

When Sansiyas are engaged in a burglary, one member of 
the gang is posted outside, who goes on flipping with his finger 
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against the wall to show that all is well, and to keep his friend 
who has entered the house informed of the line of retreat should 
he lose his bearings in the dark. In the same way the Mina 
sentry indicates to the man inside that all is well by imitating 
the squeak of a mouse; the approach of danger is notified by a 
sound resembling the hooting of an owl. 

Many of them are clever in concealing stolen property and 
other articles. The Bhampta conceals between his gum and upper 
lip a small curved knife which he uses to cut open bags in railway 
carriages. The Chhapparband coiners have a concealed flap in 
their waist-cloth for holding false coins. Men and women 
conceal small articles of jewellery in various indescribable 
ways. 

In order to avoid leaving tracks the Rolls walk on tiptoe from 
the scene of the crime. The Mianas carry some of the gang on 
their backs for a certain distance in order to reduce the number 
of footprints. The Harms in their retreat walk backwards in 
order to suggest that the crime was committed by a resident in 
the village. Many tribes have ingenious methods of disguise, 
dressing themselves as merchants, respectable travellers, or wan¬ 
dering fakirs. The women are active in resisting the search of 
their huts. Mang Garudl women divest themselves of their 
clothes in order to force the police to retire through shame; 
Beriya women threaten to dash out the brains of their babies, 1 
and throw filth on the searching party. 

Many are adepts in cheating. In dealing with a ‘ fence ’ in a 
secret place it is a common trick for one of the gang to personate 
a policeman, on whose arrival the receiver is forced to make his 
escape without receiving the stolen articles for which he has 
already paid. When clarified butter is sold the grocer weighs the 
vessel first when empty and afterwards with the contents. The 
Audhiya meets the difficulty by providing two stoppers for his 
coconut shell, one light the other heavy, which he exchanges as 
it suits his purpose. V&ghrls perform the ‘ dropping trick ’ by 
letting a piece of metal, coloured to represent a gold ingot, fall 

1 Rather curiously a similar custom was attributed to Gypsies in a paragraph 
which appeared in many newspapers towards the end of July 1909. They were 
alleged to have used their babies as weapons with which to attack the inspectors of 
emigrants in New York. The report as it stood was American and incredible, but 
it is not impossible that the Gypsies may have threatened to do what the newspapers 
said they did . The criminal records of India supply numerous instances of 
offenders when being arrested dashing their babies on the ground with fatal results, 
the intention being that the ghost of the child may worry the prosecutor. 
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before a passer-by, who is forced to pay blackmail on threat of 
exposure. 1 

It used to be a common practice for night burglars on entering 
a room to fling about a few seeds or peas, the rattle of which when 
falling upon brass vessels indicated their position. Safety matches 
have now replaced the more primitive method. 

All tribes of this class are influenced by superstitions of various 
kinds. We find among them, as with the Doms and other criminal 
tribes of North India, the tabu of iron, which points to a tradi¬ 
tion of the replacement of implements of stone by those of 
metal, the latter being consequently regarded as uncanny. Some 
tribes, such as the Badhaks, Chunvalia Rolls, Waddars, Paste, and 
Marwar Naiks, practise the nasty trick of defecating on the floor 
of one of the rooms of the house into which entry has been made. 
Among some this is said to mark their sense of disappointment, 
and in order to revenge themselves upon and insult the owner; 
others allege that it is in some way a safeguard against detection.* 
The Bauriyas carry with them a packet of seeds of millet and a 
kind of soap-nut which they use in consulting omens before 
undertaking an enterprise or in determining what members of 
the gang shall take part in it. If one of their number is believed 
to be an adept in charms, he casts the seed of the abrus precatorius 
shrub into the house before breaking into it in order to ensure 
that the burglars are not interrupted. 3 The Minas, unless they 
are successful, do not shave except at home, and then only after 

1 See F. W. Carew (A. E. G. Way), No. Vft, p. 37, where a similar trick is 
attributed to a Gypsy called Matt Orchard from the black country, described as 
4 having been brought up in Birmingham.’ According to Borrow ( Lavo-Lil , 

* Wandsworth * chapter) 4 ring-dropping,’ of which he gives a full description, is the 
4 honourable profession ’ of 4 Hindity-mengre.’ 

2 Wlislocki, Ans dem imieren Leben den Zigeuner , (Berlin, 1892), p. 90 : — 4 Ehe 
der Dieb in ein Gehoft einbricht, verrichte er vorerst in der Nithe desselben ein 
Bedtirfniss. So lange der 44 Haufen ” warm ist, bleibt der Dieb vor jeder Stoning 
gesichert. Verlasst er dann den Schauplatz seiner Tatigkeit, so streue er etwas von 
diesem 44 Sprungpulver” [the dried blood of a woman who has died in child-birth] 
auf den 14 Haufen ”—in der zigeunerischcn Gaunersprache 44 Hirte ” (feris) genannt— 
dann bleibt er im ungestbrten Besitz des gestohlenen Gutes.’ The excrement, like 
the saliva, hair, nail-parings, blood, etc., which are supposed to have a vital 
connection with the person from whom they are derived, and are hence used for 
purposes of sympathetic magic, here seems to be intended to represent the burglar, 
while he succeeds in escaping in safety. See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 2 , 
i. 375 ff.; E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus , ii. 258 ff.; Notes and Queries, 11th 
Series, i. 296 f. For an interesting discussion of this and similar Gypsy practices, 
see the article by Dr. A. Hellwig entitled, 4 Kriminalistische Aufsatze’in Archiv 
fur Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, vol. xxxi. 282 ff. 

3 Gross-Adam, loc. cit. p. 385. Gypsies almost always leave some datura (thorn- 
apple) seeds in a room they have burgled. They are supposed to ensure secrecy 
and facilitate escape. 
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making an offering to the tribal goddess; when they are away 
from home they will not eat rice, berries, sugarcane, parched 
grain, nor any meat except mutton. They carry with them, care¬ 
fully wrapped up in cloth, a dried goat's tongue, either whole or in 
pieces rolled into pills about the size of peas; these are used in 
consulting omens. Ramosis and Waddars will not steal the 
marriage necklet worn by all Hindu women, like our wedding 
ring. The Sansiyas and Beriyas steal from a cremation or burial 
ground some of the cerements of the dead, and wave them over 
sleepers in the belief that they will not be disturbed by any one 
waking. This resembles the ‘ Hand of Glory/ the hand of a dead 
man carried by European thieves for the same purpose. (See 
Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities , 1849, vol. iii. 278 f.). 1 


IV.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson 
No. 10. 1 Bita Kani 

With this folk-tale compare Wasti Gray’s story of “De little Fox” (J. G . L. &, 
Old Series, vol. iii. p. 204), which, though very different in detail, contains the 
same episodes of pregnancy resulting from food given by a witch, the birth of a 
helpful animal, and the begging of food from a great house. 

I Bita KanI 

Sas yellar dux bare JiliSind. Art yell olende sas pivlt rani, td 
pivlo rai 're l vavir. Sas l pure rdnidtl £ai y ta £ai l pure restl 
pdpale. I pure rdnldlcl cai bita uglimen yell td dnmeskeri sas . 


The Little Hen. 

Once upon a time there were two large mansions. In one lived a widow and 
in the other a widower. The old lady had a daughter and so had the old gentle¬ 
man. The old lady’s daughter was an ill-favoured little creature and a hunchback 


1 Compare the various spells used by thieves which Wlislocki describes in pp. 
88-95 of Ausdem inneren Ltben der Zigeuner. On p. 94 it is stated that pieces of the 
clothing of a hanged man are used to prevent the discovery of theft; and on the 
same and the following pages a candle is described made from the fat of a white dog 
and the blood of a still-born twin which, when carried burning in the left hand, 
makes the bearer invisible. In Gross Adam, loc. cit. p. 387, it is stated that * gipsies 
of all countries are said to possess a “slumber-thumb,”’ i.e. the left thumb of a 
corpse which has been nine weeks in the grave, disinterred at the new moon. 
Thieves in Northern India are said to throw ashes from a funeral pyre on sleeping 
persons in order to make them unconscious while a burglary is going on (Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore oj Northern India 2 , 1896, i. 261). 
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/ pure reski cai raikani rd/ni sas-li. Romerdi pen o pivld ta i 1 
pivlt JidiU sdr kitanis art reski JiliSin. 

I bita dumeskeri sas la te jal tali ki %ent 2 i tuSnidsa 3 te lei 
pdni . *Yas i tvlhii ta tali gyas. 

Bita Her poSe stiga, td bita puri jivilas odoi. I puri sas poS 6 
huddr. FuSds i dumesk'ridte, 44 9 Vesa ari te les Som&ni te %ds ? ” 
Xoint ’v’as i bita dumeskeri , 14 * Na lajesa tu kek te puSes mande te 
*va We \jesavd bita Sorvano tan f” Mukdds la, td tali gyas ki 
%eni. 

44 6idds i tuSni ari x^ndkeri* ” 9 Pre *Sili trin bdlirje Sere . XoSe 
yell “Azer man , td lcos man f td burd 6 * * man, td Si man tali Sukdr.” 
Bids len tali i tuSnidsa . 6idds i tuSni We i %eni, td 'yas la 
pdlepardi Sikald pdni. ITeri gyas. 44 SosJce andidn 6 Sikald pdni ? 99 
44 dikalo pdni dik&rn me ari x en t ” 

Ak 9 i vav&rjala tali tuSnidsa la %sni. 

Tali o chrom gyas, td Wide ki 9 kala puridko kxer. I puri sas 
poS o huddr. 44 9 Vesa tu We, rdnia* te les bita te x°s t 91 “ Aua me ! 99 

to boot. As for the old gentleman’s daughter, she was a beautiful lady. The 
widower and the widow married. They all abode together in the old gentleman’s 
house. 

The little hunchback had to go down to the spring with a pail to fetch water. 
She took the pail and went down. 

There was a little lodge near the gate, and a little old woman lived there. The 
old woman was at the door, and she asked the hunchbacked girl, “Wilt thou 
come in to have something to eat ? ” The little hunchback got angry, 44 Art thou 
not ashamed to ask me to enter such a wretched little place ? ” She left her and 
went down to the spring. 

She dipped the pail in the welL Three boars’ heads rose up. Quoth one, 44 Lift 
me, and wipe me, and comb me, and set me down softly.” She struck them down 
with the pail. She dipped the pail into the well, and she drew it up again full of 
muddy water. She went home. 44 Why hast thou brought muddy water?” 44 1 
saw only muddy water in the well.” 

Now the other girl goes with the pail to the spring. 

She went down the road, and she came to this old woman’s house. The old 
woman was at the door. 44 Wilt thou come in, my lady, and have a mouthful to 


1 td t]. Pronounced as a monosyllable fat. 

• Tb® W. Gypsies use xani and x enl beside x an yditm, x® n *d£eri, 
Xtndkeri indifferently for “spring” or “well,” though originally x an * probably 
connoted the former sense, and the derivative x«nid&rf the latter. Pasp. khanink, 
etc., B9 and C hdnik , Pott ii. 165, Mik. vii. 61. 

9 tuSniasa\ TuSni is used either for “can” or “basket.” In reading over 
the story to Matthew, he suggested that perhaps cdrd would be a better word 
for “paiL” 

4 x tn dkrri\ See above, note 2. 

• burd]. From buravdva , “to comb out ” = Pasp.’s buruvava, “d^natfcer,” 

“ d^tresser.” 

• rdnia ]. Voc. case as the gdj$ have it, or as Matthew himself expressed 

it, “ to give her a bit of a oompliment like.” 
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td ’re gyas. ’Yets Som&nl te xol. Dids Id l purl dropa gudlo 
tud td kil-mdro. Covenant sas l purl. 

Mukdds l purl td ’vrl ’vlds. Tali gyas kl xenldkerl. 6idds 
peskl tuSnl ari %enldkerl. O'xtili trin baleye Sere. XoSe yek i 
raikanldkl , “ Azer man , td Jcos man , td bura man f td Si man tali 
Sukdr” Azerdds les, td kosdds les, td buradds les , td Sidds les 
tali Sukdr. Fardlds l tuSnl jidniesa. Yuzo pdnl sas. ICeri 
gyas lesa. 

TraSadf sas l purl. Junelas kek so te kel. “ Sdr Sis andesa 
tu 6 Inzo pdnl , td t uya 1 andesa 6 Sikald pdnl ? ” 

y 

Si kl dumeskerl kediko te lei pdnl. Gyas peskl. Dikds l purl 
poS 6 huddr. tk ’Vesa tu ’re , ranta , te les bita te %os ? ” “ Nd me I 

Na lajesa tu kek te puces mande ? ” Gyas kl yenydkerrl y td Sidds 
l tuSnl ari latl. ’Pre oytili trin bdleye Sere. XoSe vaver yek 
olende , u Azer man , td kos man , td bura man , td Si man tali Sukdr.” 
Dids len l tuSnldsa. ’Yas tuSnl Sikald pdnl td keri gyas. 

RuSdds 2 lakl dai te d ikel o Sikald pdnl pdpale. 

Ak’l vaver rdnl jala ’kand tl lei pdnl. Tali gyas td ’vlds 
kl bita purldlcd ker. “ ’Vesa tu ’re , rdnia, te les comdnl te x 08 - ” 
{i Aua me!” Ari gyas td’yas Somoni te xol- Fendds “ LaSo 

eat ?” u Yes, that I will,” and in she went. She had something to eat. The old 
woman gave her a little sweet milk and some bread and butter. Now this old 
woman was a witch. 

She left the old woman and came out. She went down to the well. She 
dipped her pail in the well. Up sprang three boars’ heads. Quoth one to the fair 
lady, u Lift me, and wipe me, and comb me, and set me down softly.” She lifted 
him, she wiped him, she combed him, and she set him softly down. She filled her 
pail with water. The water was clear. She went home with it. 

The old woman was bewildered. She knew not what to make of it “How 
is it that thou canst fetch clear water, while thou, daughter, bringest muddy 
water ? ” 

On the morrow it was the hunchback’s turn to fetch water. She set off. She 
saw the old woman by her door. “Wilt thou come in, my lady, and have a 
mouthful to eat?” “Not I! Art not ashamed to ask me?” She went to the 
well and dipped in the pail. Up sprang the three boars’ heads. Quoth the 
second one, “Lift me, and wipe me, and comb me, and set me down softly.” 
She struck them with the pail. She drew a pailful of muddy water and went 
home. 

Her mother was angered to see the muddy water again. 

Now here is the other lady going to bring water. Down she went, and she 
came to the little old woman’s house. “Wilt thou come in, my lady, to have 
something to eat ? ” “ Yes, that I will.” She went in and had something to eat. 


1 tuya]. A characteristic instance of the use of the emphatic pronoun = “and 
thou.” 

8 ruSdas]. Ru$ava (Pott ii. 279, Mik. viii. 60), “ to be angry,” “to fall into a 
rage,”U several degrees stronger than xoicrava. 
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dives v i puridki td taU gyas kl yendkeri. Cidds i tuSni ar'o pani. 
OytiU trin bdleye Sere. XoSe yek 9 “Azer man , td kos man, td 
bv/rd man , td Si man tali Sukdr." Ojd kedds i raikani rdni , td 
*yas pe8ki tuSni pardi yuzo pani, td kerb gyas. 

I jtmri rdni sas yoini te dikel i raikani rdni te andel yuzo 
pani. “ Sar si 'daiyd te ancUl yuzo pani td miri andAl Sikalo 
pani t BiSavdva i duien , pala vaverkendi , pdpale , kalikd .” 

KaZiko 'vyas. TaU gyas i bita dumeskeri. Dikds i purid} 
“ 1 Vesa tu 're, rdnia, te les Som&ni te x 08 ? 99 “ Na lajesa tu, puri 
riSlca, 2 te pu6es mande te 'va 're ? ” Oyas peski ki x en ^ fields i 
tuSni art. OytiU trin bdleye Sere 'pre. u Azer man , td kos man , 
td burd man , td Si man taU sukdr." Dids ler/e sere taU i tuSnidsa. 

Niserdds te jaZ kerf , td dikds trin bare raid te 'Senas oddi . 
XoS'o pureder pal Unde, “Ake raikani rdni ! " “Ana pala" x 0 ^ 

'5 vavir. “ So bayteresa 3 tu 'kola rdnidki ? ” “ Bayterdva me yell 

rig lako baZ sar juvd" FuStds i tarneder paUste , “So baxteresa 
tuya 'kola rdnidki f " “ BaxUrd me vaver rig sdr Uikd" 0 pureder 
paZ rakerela ’ Jcand. “ UglimSn Si-lt akand , bayterdva te but but 
uglimenedtr 4 'vela kanajala kerb." 

She bade the old woman “ Good day,” and went down to the well. She dipped 
the pail in the water. Up sprang the three boars’ heads. Quoth one, “Lift me, 
and wipe me, and comb me, and set me down softly.” The fair lady did so, filled 
her pail with clear water, and went home. 

The old lady was enraged to see the beauty bringing clear water. “ How 
comes it about that yon girl brings clear water while my child brings muddy 
water ? I will send them both again to-morrow, one after the other.” 

The morrow came. Down went the little hunchback. She saw the old witch. 
“ Wilt thou come in, my lady, to have something to eat ? ” “ Art not ashamed, 

thou old beast, to ask me to come in ? ” She went to the well and dipped in her 
pail. The three boars’ heads sprang up. “ Lift me, and wipe me, and comb me, 
and set me down softly.” She struck the heads down with the pail. 

She turned to go home and saw three gallants standing before her. Said the 
eldest brother, “ Here is a fine lady ! ” “ Yes, brother,” quoth the other. “ What 
dost thou wish this lady?” “I will that one side of her hair shall be all lice.” 
He asked the youngest brother, “And what dost thou wish this lady?” “I will 
that the other side shall be covered with nits.” Now the eldest brother speaks, 
“ Ugly is she now ; I will that she be uglier far when she reaches home.” 


1 purli]. An instance of the extremely rare inflected form of the fern. acc. 
sing, in this dialect. 

2 ricka J. Rickd (m.), ricka (f.), “ beast,” “ brute ” (used as a term of contempt), 
is probably Cont. Gyp. ric, “bear ” + Slav. sutf., - ko , -ka. 

3 baxter6sa ] Baxterdva , obviously a denominative from baxt , in most of 
my examples of the use of this fairly common word, means something more than 
11 to wish,” rather “ to will anything into being,” “ to ensure anything happening,” 
“ to bring about, or effect by the act of volition.” 

4 uglimenedtr]. Eng. “ ugly ” + partic. sutf. - men (Gk. -fievos), here, as often, 
used adjectivally not participially, + compar. suff. -der. And an uglimenedtr lav it 
would be damned hard to find ! 
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Ah'l raikanl rdnl jala te lei pant. Ta ’vl&s hi b ita purldko 
her. ii9 Vesa tu We, rdnfa, te lea bita te yos ? ” “Ana me” ta We 
gya8. Xoids td 9 vrl gyas. Ta 9 vlds te yenydkerl. 6idds l tuSnl 
arS. 9 Pre oytili o trin baler/e Sere. “Azer man, ta Uos man, ta 
bur a man, ta £l man tale Sukdr 99 Ojd kedds. Tale gile 6 Sere. 
9 Yas tuSnl yuzo pdnl. Niserdds pesko Sero ; dikds trin tame raid. 
0 pureder pal pukerdds l vaverer/l , “Ake raikanl rdnl! 99 “Ana, 
raikanl rdnl Si-ll tai " “ So bayteresa tu \kala tame rdnldkl ? ” 
XoSe yek “ Bayterdva me yek rig lakb bal sdr sunalcdi. 99 “ So bay- 
teresa tu , pala ? ” “ Bayterd me vaverrig sdr rup.” u So bayteresa 
tu, pala ? ” pende l pureclereskl, a Raikant Si-ll ’hand. Bayterdva 
te but but raikaneder 9 vela kana jala ker$” 

1C ere Si-le 9 kand l dul poS penyd. TraSadt sas l purl te dilcel 
l dulen—yek but but uglimen, l vavSr but but raikant. Gyas l 
purl rdnl nasvalt te dikel len. PaSlt ar 9 o vodros saa-ll . IT dr dda 
pesko rom. “ So kerdsa 9 me oddla dulensa ? ” 9 das o puro, ta 
Sundds top l purldtl manke pendds Si. 1 “ Jund me kek so te herd. 99 
XoS 9 l purl leskl, u Ker bdro moyto , ta Si u dul ari, ta uSer len 
ari o dbridv. Me jan l bavcdldsa ! 99 Ojd sas kedu, sdr pendds 
l purl . 

0 dul poS penyd 9 hand 9 pre b dbriav. 9 Doi sas-le 9 hand Star 


And now the fair lady goes to fetch water. She came to the little old woman’s 
house. u Wilt thou come in, my lady, to have a mouthful to eat V* “Yes, that I 
will”; and in she went. She ate and came out. And she reached the well. She 
dipped in the pail. Up sprang the three boars’ heads. “ Lift me, and wipe me, 
and comb me, and set me down softly.” She did so. The heads sank down. She 
drew a pailful of clear water. She turned her head : she saw three gallants. The 
eldest brother said to the others, “ Here is a fine lady ! ” “ Ay, she is a fine lady 

indeed.” “ What dost thou wish this young lady ! ” Quoth one, “ I will that one 
side of her hair shall be all gold.” “What dost thou wish, brother?” “I will 
that the other side shall be all silver.” “ What is thy wish, brother ? ” they said 
to the eldest. “ Lovely is she now ; I will that she be lovelier far when she 
reaches home.” 

The two half-sisters are home now. The old lady was aghast when she saw 
them—the one most evil looking, and the other so beautiful. It made her ill to 
look upon them. She took to her bed. She called her husband, “ What shall we 
do with these two ? ” The old man pondered and listened to his wife before he 
said anything. “I know not what to do.” Quoth the old lady, “Make a great 
chest and put the two into it, and cast them into the sea. Let them go whither¬ 
soever the wind carries them.” It was done even as the old lady said. 

The two half-sisters are on the sea now. There they have been for four weeks. 


1 ci*]. This is a rare and highly interesting example of ci standing alone, used in 
its original sense of “anything.” Commonly with the negatives na, ne, nai, or 
with kek, kek-korni , na . . . kek, or with the prohibitive md, ci stands for “ nothing ” 
(lit. “not anything”), and hence has come to bear this meaning even when used 
without the negative. 
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kwrki. L'atids i raikani rdni te kabnt sas-li. Lako 6eros sas. 
Biadds bita kani td 1 2 3 kek pori. So keka 2 9 vids i bita kani biani 
dikds top ski 8 dai , td dikds top'ski uglimen bibi. “Dai, 86 si 
akdia uglimin koya si tusa ? ” 

Yek kurko niserdds . L'atids i raikani rdni bita pandili Suri 4 
ar 1 peski poSi. Piradds la. Dikela *pre 6 Cindids bita 

yev ar'd moyto i Suridsa. 6idds pesko vayuSto 9 rol i yestydr. 
6indids pdpale te kel i yev bdredir . Kedds Id bdredir. 6idds 
6 Sero ardl ’JcanA, te dikel kai sas-le. Dikds puvyd. TaU gyas td 
pukadds i vaveridki , “ Dikom puvyd ” 6 pani jala bitedir td 

bited&r. 0 bavdl purdids len poSe puvyd . Oddi sas-le kuSi divesd , 
poste kedds i yev buyli 6 dosta te jan avri 5 dui. 

Avri gili, td mukdS moyto, td } pre o pur6 9 drolano 6 drom. 
Latile SuSi grdnza. Ari gyas i bita kani te dikel savo tan sas. 
Avri 'vids i bita kani td pukadds peski dxiki , “ Aua , si dosta pus , 
td Suko tan , ’ven ar6 ! 99 

ArS gili 6 trin. Fukadds i bita kani i bibidki , “ Jd td gard 
tut aro pus! 99 9 Jd gyas. Bita kani uierdds pus 9 pre lati. 
“ Ddia , be£ tuya odoi , java mdia te mayd yoben tuki. 99 

Gyas i bita kani opri pure dromesti . Vatids JiliSin. Gyas ki 

The fair lady found that she was pregnant. Her time came. She gave birth 
to a little croptail hen. As soon as the little hen was born she looked upon 
her mother, and she looked upon her ill-favoured aunt. “ Mammy, what is this 
ugly creature with thee ? ” 

A week went by. The fair lady found a little penknife in her pocket. She 
opened it. She looked at the chest. She cut a little hole in it with the knife. 
She thrust her finder through the opening. She sawed away again to make the 
hole larger. She made it larger. Then she put her head through to see where 
they were. She saw fields. She went down and told the other girl, “ I have seen 
fields.” The water grows shallower and shallower. The wind blew them close 
up to the land. There they were for a few days until she made the hole wide 
enough for them to pass out. 

They went out, leaving the chest, and walked up an old by-lane. They 
found an empty barn. The little hen went in to see what sort of a place it was. 
Out she came and told her mother, “ It is well, there is plenty of straw and the 
place is dry, come in ! ” 

The three entered. Quoth the little hen to her aunt, “ Go hide thyself in the 
straw.” She did so. The little hen heaped straw over her. “ My mammy, sit 
thou there, I am going to beg food for thee.” 

The little hen went up the lane. She found a great house. She went to it 

1 td]. Td, where in Eng. we should use “ with,” and one might expect the 
instrumental in Romani, is a very common W. Gyp. idiom, e.g., ’Vidin aJcdi td ci t 
“ I came here with nothing. ” 

2 sd Jceka]= “ as soon as.” See note 1, p. 47. 

3 top'ski] = top peski. 

4 p'andili curi ]. From panel- “ to fasten” ; lit. “ clasp knife.” 

5 buxli]. See J. G. L. S New Series, vol. il p. 28, note 27. 

" 'drolano]. From andrdl. Cp. Pasp. andralund , “internus.” 
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JiliSin td kurdas 6 huddr. Avri *vyas 6 lovindkero te dikel kon 
808 oddi. Dilcds i bita kani td kek pori. (5i no keserdds truSul 

lati. ArS gyas. Fandids o huddr. 

Kurdas l bita kani huddr pdpale . Avri 'vids lovindkero. 
XoSi bita kani , “ Wontsdva me %oben me daki." ArS gyas o 
lovindkero pdle k'o rai t'i rdni. “ 'Doi 8i bita kani td kek pori td 
mayela peske daki." OprS 'Has o rai ft rdni td 'vite k'o huddr. 
'D6i 808 i bita kani. “ Wontsdva me xoben me daki." OHS 're 
'kand , kedilS x°^ n fa cmdilS les avri td 6idS les \pre lako dumd. 

Ak'i bita kani jal'p'ski. 1 'Vids ki grdnza 'hand. “Si man 
%oben tuki ddia; de mi uglimen bibi bita te %oi, td te garavSl 
pes" 

Oddva xpben kedds i triner/i trin divesd. 6 x°^ en 8a8 ^dd 
'lcand. Ak'i bita kani jala pdpalS ki jiliMn. 9 Yas o xpbSn \ja - 
sar 'yas les 6 vaver Seros. Andids les kerS peske daki. 

0 xobSn 808 kedd pdpaU . I ddi pukadds i bita kanidki. 
“ Vatdva me x<>bdn y ddia." Gyas i bita kani ki JiliSin. Junelas so 
wont8ela8 yoi 6 lovindkero 'kand. 

6 purO rai ti pwri rdni rakerde vaverlcensa te vartasen Id kai 
jcda8. 

Gyas peski i bita kani i xob’ndsa* “Si man x°bdn, ddia . 
De mi uglimen bibi bita te ^oZ, td te garavel pes." 

and knocked at the door. The butler came out to see who was there. He saw 
the little croptail hen. He took no heed of her. He went in; he shut the 
door. 

The little hen knocked at the door again. Out came the butler. Quoth the 
little hen, 44 1 want food for my mammy.” The butler went in, back to his master 
and mistress, “ A little croptail hen is out there, a-begging for her mother.” The 
master and mistress rose and came to the door. There was the little hen. “ I 
want food for my mammy.” They went in then, they gathered victuals together, 
and they brought them out and fastened them upon her back. 

Here is the little hen setting off. Now she has reached the barn. “ I have 
brought food for thee, mammy ; give my ugly aunt a little to eat, and let her hide 
herself.” 

That food lasted the three for three days. Now it was finished. The little 
hen goes again to the great house. She got victuals just as she got them before. 
She brought them home to her mother. 

Once more the food came to an end. Her mother told the little hen. “ I will 
find food, mammy.” She went to the great house. The butler knew what she 
wanted this time. 

The old master and mistress told each other that they would watch where she 
went. 

Away went the little hen with the victuals. “I have brought food, mammy, 
give my ugly aunt a little to eat, and let her hide herself.” 


1 jal'p ski] = jala peaki, accent of rapid speech, 
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Ak'o pu/ro rai ti purl rdni jana pala bita ka/ni te vartasdn Id 
kai jalas. Diki Id te jal wr'l purl grdnza. ASiU l glga. Bidadi 
5 lovindkerd te dikdl ardl l xestydr. Dikds raikani rd/ni id bita 
kdni poSe lati, id yonas. Fukadds l reski. Tali ’vyas 6 rdi id 
gyas ari grdnza id rakerdds lorn. Nai dikds i dumiskeri kek. 
Oaradi sas-ll pusdsa. LUi i rdni id bita kdni ar’i glga, id ’pre 
gUi ki JiliSin. 

Sas tdm5 rdi ar’i filiSin. So 1 'vids i rdni ki JiliSin dikes la; 
kamdids Id ; romerdds Id. Lini sas i uglimen rdni id biSadi keri. 
’das i bita kdni peske dasa. Kek lovd na SiS kindles la. 

Oddi Somes me, id dikdm Id, id boSaddm ler/i. Peserdi man 
kuSkds. 

Okie sdr te man te pend. 

Now the old master and mistress were following the little hen to watch 
whither she went. They saw her go into the empty barn. They stopped the 
carriage. They sent the butler to look through the window. He saw a fair lady 
and the little hen beside her, and they were eating. He told his master. His 
master alighted and went into the barn and spoke with her. He saw nothing of 
the hunchback. She was hidden in the straw. They took the lady and the 
little hen into the carriage and drove up to the great house. 

The young master was there. As the lady came to the great house be looked 
upon her; he loved her; he married her. The ugly lady was caught and sent 
home. The little hen stayed with her mother. No money could buy her. 

I was there, and I saw her, and I played the fiddle for them. They paid me 
handsomely. That is all I have to tell. 


V.—NIKOLAUS MIHAJLO DER KLEINE 

Von Friedrich Wilhelm Brepohl 

W ER vor 40 Jahren den Banat durchstreifte, der horte wohl 
den Namen von ‘Kis Mihajlo’ im Munde der Ungarn. 
Dieser war der in weiten Kreisen bekannte Wojwode oder 
ZigeunerkOnig der ungarisch-banater Zigeuner. Er stand bei 
alien St&mmen des Banats und auch bei den serbischen Zigeunern 
in grossem Ansehen. Seinem Urteil unterwarfen sich gutwillig 
alle Zigeuner. Als Sohn eines Banater Wanderzigeuners im 
Jahre 1810 geboren, nahm er viel an den damaligen Unruhen 
teil und k&mpfte auf ungarischer Seite gegen das Osterreichische 
Heer. Im Jahre 1848 leistete er noch Dienste im Kampf gegen 
die osterreichische Armee als Spion der ungarischen Revolutions- 

1 $6]. For sdr, as in the phrases pala-sd> and «0 keka above, is not unfrequently 
heard in this dialect. 
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armee. In dieser Zeit wahlten ihn die Zigeuner des Banats 
zu ihrem Anfuhrer. Die ungarische provisorische Regierung 
best&tigte ihn als Wojwode. Yon da ab hiess er im Volksmund 
Kis Mihajlo der Zigeunerkdnig. Auch die serbischen Zigeuner 
unterwarfen sich gem seiner Herrschaft. Sehr oft wurde er 
nach Serbien berufen, um Streitigkeiten unter den Zigeunem zu 
schlichten. Nicht nur die banater Zigeuner in Serbien, sondem 
auch die rumftnischen Zigeuner Serbiens beugten sich gem vor 
seinem Urteil. Als Ende der 50ziger Jahre infolge der 
geordneteren Zust&nde den Zigeunern das Leben in Sud-Ungam 
erschwert wurde, tlbersiedelte Kis Mihajlo nach Semendria in 
Serbien, um von dort aus die Gerechtsamkeit unter den Zigeunern 
zu pflegen. Da aber das Hertlberkommen der banater Zigeuner 
nach serbischen Gebietsteilen von der serbischen Regierung 
untersagt wurde, sah sich der sonst so edle und humane Ftirst 
Michael III. von Serbien gezwungen, den * Zigeunerkonig Kis 
Mihajlo ’ ausweisen zu lassen. 1 Dieser kehrte zunachst nach Stid- 
Ungarn zurttck und schlug sein Lager auf der Kohut bei Kubin 
im Temesvarer Comitat (Temesmegye) auf. Jedoch war die alte 
Zigeunerherrlichkeit in Ungarn verbldht. Dem Druck der Gesetze 
nachgebend, mussten die Zigeuner immer mehr und mehr ihr 
Wanderleben aufgeben. Kis Mihajlo suchte nach einem anderen 
Lande der Freiheit. Er wanderte, beweint von den Zigeunern 
Stid-Ungarns, nach Nord Amerika aus. 

Einer Erzahlung des rumanischen Zigeunerrichters, der jetzt 
in der Zigeunemiederlassung bei Temes-Kubin (Untere Donau) 
amtiert, zufolge, hatte Kis Mihajlo die Absicht in Amerika eine neue 
Heimat ftir seine nach Freiheit hungernden Stammesgenossen zu 
suchen. Im Jahre 1880 traf er mit wenigen seiner Getreuen 
in Nord Amerika ein. Die amerikanischen nomadisierenden 
Zigeunerstiirame erkannten zum Teil sein KOnigtum an und 
gelobten ihm Gehorsam, den sie ihm auch treu gehalten haben. 
So wurde Mihajlo der Kleine auch der Konig der nomadisierenden 
nord-amerikanischen Zigeuner in der Gegend von Cleveland. 

Einer aus Tcmesvar in Ungarn mir zugehenden Nachricht zu¬ 
folge, ist daselbst die Nachricht eingetroften, dass Nikolaus Mihajlo 
im Januar 1910 zu Cleveland im Alter von 100 Jaliren gestorben ist 


1 Serbien ziihltc damals 24G07 Zigeuner (nach Statistik von 1S66). Das heute 
zu Ungarn gehorende 4 B&nat ’ war von 1849 bis 18G0 ein solbstandiges oster- 
reichisches Kronlaiul, was wohl die Ur.sac he der grbssereu Bedriickung der Zigeuner 
in dieser Zeit und der Verfiigung der serbischen Regierung sein diirfte. 
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und dass aus vielen Teilen der Yereinigten Staaten Zigeuner gen 
Cleveland zu seiner Beerdigung eilten. Seinem Wunsche gemass, 
sei er nach altem zigeunerischen Brauch mit grossem Pomp 
beerdigt worden, wobei dem Toten die seiner Wtlrde entsprechen- 
den Ehren noch erwiesen seien. Der mir zugehenden Nachricht 
zufolge, betrauem die nordamerikanischen Zigeuner in ihm mit 
den Banatem den weisen Richter, der alle Zeit in hingebender 
Fttrsorge seiner Untergebenen gedachte. 

Mit Mihajlo sank der letzte Zigeunerftlrst ins Grab, dessen 
Wtlrde jemals von einer Regierung eines Kulturstaates bestatigt 
und anerkannt war. Mit ihm sinkt auch das letzte Sttlck alter 
Zigeunerfreiheit imd alter Zigeunerprivilegien ins Grab. Seine 
Getreuen beweinen in ihm nicht nur den grossen Toten, sondem 
auch den letzten Zeugen einstiger Zigeunerfreiheit und Zigeuner- 
rechte. 

Das hohe Alter dieses Verstorbenen zeugt davon, wie der 
Zigeuner trotz seiner mannigfaltigen Beschwerden und Strapazen 
doch sich einer guten Gesundheit erfreut. Man mochte fast 
sagen, die Lebenskraft dieses Yolkes ist unverwtlstlich, sie 
vergeht nicht, denn der Zigeimer verwittert im Alter. Frtlher 
warenja Krankheiten dem Zigeuner unbekannt. Er kannte sie 
nur an den Kulturmenschen. Ein echter Zigeuner war so mit 
der Natur verbunden, dass er in ihr verwitterte und hOchstens an 
Alterschwache starb. Soweit liessen sie es aber, solange sie ihre 
Freiheiten noch besassen, in der Regel nicht kommen, sondem 
liessen sich freiwillig lebendig beerdigen, um so Abschied von 
diesem Leben zu nehmen. 


VI.—ANOTHER BULGARIAN GYPSY FOLK-TALE 


Recorded by Bernard Gilliat-Smitji 
Introduction 

Honi soit qui mcd y pense. The following little tale is clear, to the point, in 
purest Romany, and — not nasty ! Their everyday talk is often much coarser. 
A short time ago I was sitting at the open window of the Chancery of this 
Legation doing ‘quarterly accounts.’ Suddenly a brazen voice under the window 
hammered out the following syllables, clear and distinct, like an ‘ example ’ from 
some conversation grammar : E iibdte te Tomnil I looked out to find 

a Gypsy Hammal balancing a heavy table upside down on his back, and it was 

VOL TV.—NO. I. D 
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slipping, and the Rom asked the assistance of a passing gorgio, who refused him, 
and thas called down upon his head the above remark. The gorgio did not under¬ 
stand, but the Rom’s feelings appeared to be relieved, and he succeeded, unaided, 
in adjusting the table pe dumiste. 

The story is told in the orthodox style. I mean that any one at all conversant 
with Romany Folk-Lore would at once recognise it as a Romany tale. It is all so 
dear from beginning to end that it has not been necessary for me to re-read it to my 
teacher, and his dictating it and my understanding of it straight away without any 
explanations caused us both much merriment: but asaibndikeri paramUi l As an 
example of this dialect, it must for the present stand as one of the best specimens 
hitherto collected. 

N.B ,—Words on which no accent is written bear the stress on the last syllable. 
Enclitics are hyphened. 


E MuxTfsKERi ParamKsi 

1. Isinejek Shavo, isi-da les jek daiopi. Jek dies , (Mi dies, ko 
trito dies pe daidke: ' Ddle-Se, tu kadias te vakjeres e muytiskere 
romvjdke kdna kadel man (sciL bulje).' 

2. Vakjerghjas e muytiskeri ponvni: * Beljdke, te vakjeres leske 

te avd ko phus, ta me othe kad&av.' LUjas pes i dai, geli-peske. 
0 Shavo phuSd: ‘ Sar-Se nene, so vakjerghjas ? ’ * Vakjerghjas, 

Sinko, te les tut beljdke ko phus, ta te dias othe, kadd tut (soil. 
bulje).’ 

3. LUjas pes o Shavo, lUjas-da jek gono, hdide hdide ko phus. 
I yorayni e muytiske : ‘ j$6ma, dza-ta kdrig o phus, na geljan 
sigo ta dikh, Sorde-li les, tharde-li les, ovi ame ndna dianas.’ 
LUjas pes o muytis, hdide hdide ko phus. DikhLjas e Shaves. 
‘ Abe so Saves othe ? ’ o pom phend. 0 Shavo phend: ‘ Ake lUjom 
jek gono ta te lav ywri phus, ta te buyjja/rav tdal o kaynja.’ 0 
muytis phend: ‘ LaSes /’ 

Story of the Mufti 

1. There waa a boy, and he had a mother. One day, two days, on the third 
day he said to his mother: ‘ Mother, you will go and ask the wife of the mufti 
when she will become mine.’ 

2. The wife of the mufti said: ‘ Tell him to come to the straw in the even¬ 
ing, and I will go there.’ The mother betook herself and went. The boy 
questions : 1 How then, what did she say ? ’ * She said, Sinko, that you should 
betake yourself in the evening to the straw, and go there, she will become yours.’ 

3. The boy betook himself, and he took a sack, away away to the straw. 
Said the Turkish woman to the mufti: ‘ Husband, go off to the straw, be quick 
and go see whether any one has stolen or burnt it without our knowing it.’ The 
mufti betook himself, away away to the straw. He saw the boy. ‘ And what 
are you waiting here for ? ’ the man says. The boy says: ‘ Behold I have brought 
a sack, in order that I may take a little straw to spread under the chickens.’ 
The mufti says: * Good;!,’ 
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4. BlevSlilo. Oelo-peske o rrmytis. I porrmi phuSel: * Sa/r o 
phus ? AraMjan-li dikes ? ’ * Arakljom jekhe lhaves gonesa, phus 
Ula8, ta te buyljard tdal o kaynja.' 

5. Pile o Shavo: ‘Sunes-li, ddle, pile te dSas ki muytiskeri 
porrmi, te phuSes la, savi rat kadd man.’ Pile gdi i dai Uskeri. 

* Mo Sho pherjghjas te vakjeres savi rat kades les.' 1 Vdkjer Uske, 
bdjdke te avd te Shivd pes dndi fumi.' Qdi-peske i pomni. 

* Ake, Sinko, pherjghjas bdjdke te dSas, te Skives tut andi fumi, 
kadd tut.’ 

6. ia/rd la. Kdna i porrmi e muytiski: ‘ D£a ta dikh kdrig 
i fdmi, ta tha/r la, ta t'uytjav te pekav o ma/po.’ LUjas pes o 
muytis hdide hdide ki fdmi. So te dikhd t Te Shivd o kaS dndi 
fdmi, te Svlavd o muytis, dd thai arakjd e Shaves. 0 muytis 
phend: *Abe so rddes atheV 0 Sho phend: ‘Ake merinav i 
fdmi ta te kerav sar te fumjd me-da-ni.' 0 muxtis phend: 
‘ LaSes !’ 

7. Pdle disilo. Pdle o Shavo pe daidke: ‘ ASe ddle, d£a, vdkjer 
e muytiskere pomnjdke, kdna kadd man.’ Pdle gdi i dai: * Mo 
Sho pheryghjas, savi hlel kades les.' * Vdkjer Uske, bdjdke, te avd 
ko vudar, kaphandav jek Selo andar o vudar, kamukhav o agor, 
te dikhd. Som alo, te dold o agor e agoriaa, te tsidd, prdvo 
maSkar me Sar/ginde kamavel.' 

8. Phdndd. i pomni e muxtis ki Sank e Selisa. Xevljardjas o 
vudar, mukljas o agor e Sdiskoro. Hekje okotar o Shavo gelo / 

4. Evening came. The mufti went (home). His wife asks: * How was the 
straw? Did you find anybody?’ ‘I found a boy with a sack, he was taking 
straw to spread under the chickens.’ 

5. Again the boy: ‘ Listen, mother, go again to the wife of the mufti and 
ask her which night she will give me.’ Again his mother went. ‘ My son has 
said that you should tell him when you will become his.’ ‘ Tell him to come in 
the evening and put himself into the oven.’ The woman went away. ‘ Behold, 
Sinko, she said you were to go in the evening and put yourself into the oven, she 
will become yours.’ 

6. He awaits her. Now the wife said to the mufti: ‘Go off to see to the 
oven, and light it, and I will come out and bake bread.’ The mufti betook 
himself away away to the oven. What does he see? As the mufti is throw¬ 
ing the wood into the oven, and sweeping (out the old ashes), he hits against 
something and finds the boy. The mufti says : ‘ And what may you be looking 
for here ? ’ The boy says: ‘ Behold I am measuring the oven, that I too may 
make an oven like your one.’ The mufti says : ‘ Good ! ’ 

7. Again daylight came. Again the boy says to his mother: * See, mother, 
go, ask the wife of the mufti when she will become mine.’ Again the mother 
went: ‘ My son has raid, what evening will you become his.’ ‘ Tell him to come 
in the evening to the door, I will tie a string to the door, I will leave the end of it 
that he may see it. As soon as he has come, let him pull from end to end.’ . . . 

8. The woman binds the mufti’s leg with a string. She bored a hole in the 
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Doldjas o agor, tsidel, tsideL o ielo. So te dilchd ! dhitjas po vas 
ma&kar e muytiskere Sayga. 0 Shavo phenel: ‘ Hayg ! Doldjum- 
li tut?' 0 muytis phenel: * Abe so mayges mdndar ? ’ * Thogh- 
jum bdsi. Me phenav kai sinjan do-peliygoro. 01 phenen kai 
8injan jekhe apesa.’ 0 muytis phenel: 1 0 bdsi si topo: do- 
peliygoro sinjom.’ 

9. Pdle o Shavo: ‘ ASe ddle, dSa vdkjer odolke lubnjdke koja 
bid kadel man' *Te vakjeres liske dli rati te avel ayglal o 
vudara, te Sard; me k’ildjav, kadav les.' Oeli i dai. PhuSljas o 
Sho: ‘ Sar Se nine ?’ * Vakjerghjas, beljdke, te dzas ko vudar; oi 
k'ildjol, kadd tut.’ 

10. Blevililo. Liljaa pea o thavo, hdide hdide ko vudar. I 
pomni biihalghjas pe pomes panje. Liljas pes o muytis, dial. So 
te dikhel! 0 Shavo terdjol ko vuda/r. ‘ So rides atheV ‘ Ake 
dikhav; deyinjom te vuda/ra, ta maygav te kerav mdyge-da 
asalka.' * LaSes !' 

11. Oelo o muytis, panje. Phuterel o vudar i pomni, viklnd 
e Shaves. Dinjas la dygali, e pomnja. ‘ Adzar athe, te les akavka 
dilgo kai; o muytis gelo panje; tamam kaavel te phuterd o 
vudara, tu te des liske piita; “ bree, so rides athe / ” ov kadaral, ta 
kazanakjel. Karidel karidel, naiti karakjd.’ Liljas e Shaves 
andre, ndygili, tsdlo rat dinjas e Shaves, sute-peske o dui dzene 
dzi kai disilo. 

12. Alo o muytis dndijavin. I pomni leske: * Abe kai uljan 
odiblelV Ov phenel: ‘ Aljom jekhe vudariste, tamam dinjom 

door, and let through the end of the string. Behold there comes the boy! He 
seized the end, he pulls and pulls the string. . . . 

9. Again the boy : 1 Listen, mother, go ask that harlot which evening she will 

become mine.’ 1 Tell him to come towards nightfall before the door, and to wait: 
I will come out, and become his.’ The mother went. The boy asked: ‘ How 
now 1 ’ 1 She said you are to go in the evening to the door; she will come out 

and become yours.’ 

10. Evening came. The boy betook himself, away away to the door. The 
woman sent her husband for water. The mufti betook himself, and he is going. 
What does he see! The boy is standing at the door. ‘ What are you searching 
for here V Behold I am looking ; I have taken a fancy to your door, and I want 
to make such an one for myself also.’ ‘ Good ! ’ 

11. The mufti went for water. The woman opens the door and calls the boy. 
He embraced her, the woman. (She) ‘ Wait here, take this long pole ; the mufti 
has gone for water ; the moment he returns to open the door, give him a thrust; 
“ bree” (you will say), “what are you looking for here f ” and he will fear, and 
pass by the door. He will seek and seek and not find it.’ She took the boy 
within, stripped, and was his own all the night, and the two slept till daybreak. 

12. In the morning the mufti came. The wife to him : ‘ What became of 
you last night ? ’ He says : ‘ I came to a door, the moment I was about to enter 
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andre, dinjas vika jek dzeno, “ bee, so rides at he’’ me-da-ni naSald- 
jom o vudar , geljom ando phus, sutjom.’ 

ORADA MASAL, BURADA SALlK. 

some one gave a shout “ bee, what are you seeking here 1 ” and I lost the door and 
went to the straw, and slept.’ 

0. M. B. S. 


Sofia, November 1, 1909. 


NOTES. 

§ 1. Jek dies, dux dies, ho trtto dies pe daidke.] Some of the readers may fancy 
they detect a special reason for the use, in this instance, of the above expression. I 
am inclined to think that it has no special meaning beyond mere passing of time. 
The expression has variants: Jek dies, dui dies, pans dies; Jek dies, dui dies , jek 
kurko ; always thus used, without a verb, in simple enumeration. 

§ 1. ddle -&.] <?e is of Bulgarian origin, and is used a lot by the Gypsies as a 
suffixed exclamation: cf. Ace, Sinkof Tu-ce, chai , and below Sar-ce n6ne . I must 
for the present plead almost entire ignorance of colloquial Bulgarian, and do not 
therefore know to what extent many of these Romany exclamations are used in the 
language of the country. Nine is Bulgarian for mother, also mdmu (Voc.). Thus 
they use nene, mdmu, ddle, ddle. 

§ 1. e muxtlskere romnjdke. ] Generally when a word ends in s, that s is felt to 
be the s of the oblique cases when the noun is declined, and thus they do not say e 
muxtiseAkere. Cf. torgovlsdskc, from torgdvtsos (Bulg. targdvtts). Muxtis is a 
Turkish word, romanified (Turk, mufti), and the accent, such as it is, is already on 
the last syllable in the nominative, but where this is not the case, as in many loan 
words not of Turkish origin, but endiug in -os, - is, the accusative receives the 
Oxitonierung ; thus acc. tSrgovtsds. 

§ 1. kdna kadei man (scil. bulje).] From this it appears the well-known expres¬ 
sion can be used by man or woman, which becomes intelligible when one bearB in 
mind that one of the many meanings of the verb dava is ‘ to strike.* Bulje is used 
almost invariably for mindie, and has exactly the same meaning as the latter. 

§ 2. Bdjdke.] This form is the usual one in the Sofia dialect for the locative of 
other dialects, such as German Gypsy brerje. The nominative, unknown to 
Paspati’s Gypsies, is here blel in the singular, btljd in the plural. 

§ 3. na gdjdn sigo fa dikh, cordedi les , thardc-li les , ovt ame luina dzands.] The 
moaning is clear (see translation), but the logic of the construction is, from an English 
point of view, doubtful. Na gdjdn sigo is probably a dependent clause ushered in 
without a conjunction, as in the German Gehst Du Morgen hin, so, etc., and, 
frequently, though not here, la has the force of te. The genius of the dialect de¬ 
mands that la should frequently be used in combination with te, where the meaning 
‘and* is out of the question, and where it simply renders ‘ in order that.* Sec 
below, phusieias la tc buxUarei tddl o ka^nja, i.e. ‘in order to spread it,* etc. The 
meaning then is : ‘if you do not go rjuickly (lit. have not gone quickly), we shall 
not even know whether they have stolen it or set light to it, 5 but between these two 
sentences is thrust in, in the most disconcerting way, the imperative ta dikh, for 
the sake of vividness. 

§ 4. arakljdn-li debts ?] Dcko , * any one,’ is one of the few words in the language 
that is not oxitonised in the accusative. 

§5. savl rat kadei yuan.] Bat, ‘night,* is undoubtedly feminine in this as in 
other dialects. When they say tsdlo rat, they give no gender to the adjective tsdlo 
(Bulg. tsel, ts£dl), but this does not mean that rat is masculine. 

§ 6. ta thar la, ta Vu\tjdv, tepekdv o mar6.] Another example of the combina¬ 
tion ta te, * in order that.* Cf. also next note. 
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§ 6. ta te kerav ear te fumjd me-da-ni.] On© wonld have expected f&mi. 
Fumja is accusative singular, not nominative plural. This is proved by the accent, 
as the regular plural of a loan word like fumi would be fumja . 

§ 7. andar o vuddr. ] The force of anddr is ‘ leading away from * the door. 

§ 7. te doUl o ag&r e agordsa. ] 1 To pull, or follow up, the string from end to 
end ’: a strange expression, literally 1 to seize the end with the end.’ 

§ 8. phdndel i romni e muxtis ki dank t dddsa.] Lit. * binds him (e muxtis 9 
accus., here the accent is appreciable) to the knee with the string.* 

§ 8. muUjds o ag6r t Mdakoro. ] I.e. threaded the string-end through the hole 
she had bored into the door. 

§ 9. kojd bid. Kojd is fern, of kova, generally used in this dialect as a relative 
pronoun, ‘who,* ‘which.* 

§ 9. dzi rati.] Dzi with rat in the locative case means ‘just about nightfall.* 

§ 9. aygldl o vudard .] Vuddr is in the plural, on Bulgarian analogy. 

g 9. me Fikljdv . For kHkljovav . 

§ 10. I fomnl bidhalghjds pe yomds panjd.] Panjd is a locative case, like buljd 9 
ratt , ‘ at night *; died, * by day*; jevendd , ‘ in the winter *; eabatond , ‘on Saturday *: 
javind, * in the morning.* They abound in the dialect. 

g 10. dexinjdm te vudard , ta maygav te kerdv mayge-da ascdkd.] The present 
tense of dexinjdm is not formed from a stem in in; pres. ddx av , ddxes » ©tc., *^° 
like,* ‘ want,* * desire,* * be fond of.* Anavkd , declined like adavkd , means ‘such.* 

8 11. adzdr athd.] The usual form of this verb, which varies almost uncannily 
in the various dialects of Romani throughout Europe, is here zardv. Its purest form, 
found in Paspati*s dialect, is udzakerdva , udzakerdd. As we go West we find it 
turning up in the German dialect as tdakervdva , and coinciding in form with another 
tdakervav o, meaning ‘ to cover up,* which has been evolved from Paspati’s ucardva 9 
the latter being the same in the Bulgarian dialect, and appearing in the English as 
dordva . Miklosich thinks that the German Gypsy kuntderava is another form of 
udzakerdva. Its meaning is ‘to wait,* ‘to do,’ ‘to hope,* ‘to miss* (a train, etc.), 
and ‘ to lend ’ (money). In the meaning of ‘ to hope,* we find it as a verb and as an 
abstract noun ( uxaripd ) in the Spanish dialect, the dz becoming guttural according 
to modern Spanish phoneticB. 

§ 11. ov kadardl f ta kazanakjdl .] This is the verb nakav t ‘ to pass ’ (trans. and 
intrans.) with the Bulgarian prefix za , having here the force of ‘by’ in ‘he will 
pass by.* The prefixes za and vsz ( vaz t voz ), are much used by the Sofia Gypsies. 
Beyond this and the formation of a conditional tense with a particle bi t the verb 
shows no sign of foreign influence at work in its conjugation. See notes on ‘O 
&6rdilend2is.’ 

§11. 8Utd-peske o dui dzend.] As I have once before remarked, this form of the 3rd 
pers. sing, and plur. of the past tense shows no sign of the sedentary MouiUierung 
which characterises the dialect in eutjdm 9 sutjdn , sutjds , etc. 

§ 12. dndi javtn.] ‘ On the morrow.* 

§ 12. abd kai uljdn odt bid ?] Odl is feminine of od6va % which I have not yet 
heard. The full form would be odta. The variations in these demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns in the different dialects are numberless, but their meaning is always clear. 
Here we have the same root as in German and English Gypsy od6i t ‘ yonder.* 
The translation is, * last night.’ ‘ This evening * might be rendered adi blel. Uljdn 
is from ovava t uvava 9 and means ‘ what became of you.’ 

§ 12. me-da-ni naSaldjdm o vuddr.] The l stands for a v, as in biclialava. NaSa - 
vava is ‘to lose,’causative of naSava , ‘to make off,* ‘run away.* In the English 
dialect it thus comes to mean ‘to kill,’ and, specifically, ‘to hang’; cf. French 
perdre , and English ‘perdition.* 
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VII.—A SWEET STREET SANCTUARY 
By Herbert Malleson 

‘ rilHERE ’S night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
-L moon and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise 
—“Sweet Street, Leeds.”’ Milton’s Yard, Sweet Street, is the 
exact spot. It is called Sweet Street on the Incus a non lucendo 
principle, and on no other conceivable. It is Milton’s Yard, 
possibly because over the whole neighbourhood is writ large: 

‘ Farewell happy fields 
Where joys for ever dwelL Hail, horrors ! 1 

You go down a particularly mean street to it. You make your 
way with smoke overhead, mud underfoot, and smells enveloping 
you. It is at the heart of a locality peculiarly unsavoury and ill- 
favoured. Certain other members of the Oypsy Lore Society have 
been there, and they know that I lie not! 

In Milton’s Yard, bounded by the walls of a Radical Club, a 
blackened railway embankment, and a crazy hoarding, a crowd of 
Romanicels have spent the winter of 1909-10. Among them 
certain great-grandchildren of Ambrose Smith—Jasper Petulengro’s 
Uncle Ambrose, I mean, not Jasper himself—for surely our 
Ambrose smells most sweet and ‘ romanly ’ by the old name still. 
In the yard stand a dozen caravans and half as many tents close- 
packed, belonging to Boswells, Hemes, and Youngs,—‘all real 
old standard people, the truth of England,’—as Isaac Heme 
would say. 

Now the curious and noteworthy thing about this camp of 
Gypsies in the bowels of a great city, jostled by civilisation in its 
dirtiest clothes, stunned by the roar and throb of engines, withered 
by the foul breath of the town, is that it is still a thing nazir — 
separate. It no more belongs to the town than to the Mountains 
of the Moon. Even the heavy man of the hod recognises the fact 
as he slouches by to his job. There are rents in the hoarding to 
which he can get his eye. He says: ‘ Sitha’ na’ in there. Ha’ dost 

tha reckon 'em oop, mate ? Are they-rogues, or-Christians ? ’ 

To be a people apart where the wind on the heath blows round 
the tents is one thing, to be still a people apart when the smoke 
of ten thousand chimneys envelops you is another. That is what 
grips the imagination, and makes one feel that after all in Sweet 
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Street, Leeds—rather than in Mumper’s Dingle, or on the Moun¬ 
tains of Wales—the mystery of the Romane begins to fairly 
bewilder and turn the nibbling curiosity in a man into a veritable 
hunger to know. 

But what the sight of Gypsy tents through the gaping hoarding 
of Milton’s Yard brings home to one, even more acutely still, is the 
infinite pathos of the plight of the Romani in this our day. They 
have wandered into odd places, but they have wandered into still 
odder times. Civilisation has, by degrees, chased the Gypsy out 
of the wastes into the lanes, out of the lanes into the suburban 
brickfields, out of the suburban brickfields into the yards of the 
city. The Gypsy has been truly run to earth. Nevertheless, he is 
still game. He looks rather ruffled, and bruised, and damaged by 
the hunt, but he still shows his white teeth to his foe, and then— 
and then—in these last days—down comes the Gypsy Lore 
Society! 

For, 0 my brothers, are we not hunters too? Is there not 
something of the whoop and the halloa about our dealings with 
the Romane ? It is quite true we wish him no ill. On the 
contrary, we love him, and would save him from the harrying of 
modem civilisation. We would love to have him out of Milton’s 
Yard, and back again on the heath and in the hey-day of a 
renewed youth. Nevertheless, we are all in the chase too. His 
ultimate secrets are our quarry. We have run him down as he 
was never run down before, since old Andrew Borde gave the first 
chivy. We have come to the ransacking of his person, and every 
Gypsy Lore Journal that finds an upright and even honourable 
place on our bookshelves is a receptacle of stolen goods. My con¬ 
science often pricks me at the same time that my heart beats in the 
hour of discovery, when out of the mouth of Isaac Herne, amongst 
much bad Romani and glorious English, rich with quaint and 
happy phrase, proceeds a sentence which suddenly lays bare a 
feeling of his old Romany heart—a real bit of the elusive soul of 
the Gypsy. Then out comes the note-book, under rank pretence 
of writing down some Romani word familiar from youth up, and 
down goes instead that bit of the human soul. Then, God forgive 
me! a little later it appears in cold print, may be in the Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, or elsewhere, along with many other 
stolen goods. My brothers, I am often ashamed of myself, and of 
you—fellow-spoilers of the Egyptians! 

But I know the joy of the chase. It is finely exhilarating to 
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pursue anything so deliciously evasive as the soul of the Romane, 
and who will say that we have not had a good run for the money ? 
Yet one almost trembles to think what would happen to us all if 
actually one fine day we did achieve —if one fine day we did 
actually run to earth that elusive soul, and the merry chase were 
done. I picture the capture of the fugitive happening in some 
deep shadowy glade of the New Forest. There he is up to his 
black curls in the bracken, sitting cross-legged, partially naked, 
and wholly unashamed as ever, eating his last hedgehog, drinking 
his last glass of beer. He looks up cheerily and courteous as 
always: ‘ And now, gentlemen, since you have found me at last, 
let’s pi a kuro lovina together—a last drink before I am gone, 
before I shrivel up into a dry fact of human knowledge, and the 
dull earth of a scientific monograph is heaped over me by you, my 
dear respected Romane Raia. Thank you kindly for all your half- 
crowns, and I drink now to the werry good health of all of you, 
my gentlemen, and your dear little ratvalo book.’ 

I would give a good deal to know just what the Romanicel 
thinks of us Romane Raia who come ‘ inquisiting of information,’ 
as Arthur Boswell says. Sometimes one is inclined to think 
that with all his delightful forthcomingness he regards us as the 
most gullible of gullible yajc. Certainly at times one is conscious 
that he has certain powers of defence as against us, though I 
question whether they have availed him much of late. It was in 
Milton’s Yard, Sweet Street, that the above-named Arthur Boswell, 
unluckiest and cheeriest of Romany souls, said to me: ‘ When a 
man is ill and is putting out nasty talk, folk will say—‘ civ a kusi 
vnoro ’dre his vddrus so the hcng won’t lei him.’ And that's a 
certainty ; for bread is God’s good grain, and it isn’t likely the old 
man would dare have a go at that.’ I am inclined to think that a 
bit of bread would be as operative under these pathetic circum¬ 
stances against ‘ the old man,’ as the best powers of defence of the 
Romane against some of the present seasoned sportsmen of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, but for all that, the defence is at times highly 
entertaining, and often for the time being disconcertingly effective. 
To begin with, there is the great gift of stony silence—the first 
precaution of any wary animal pursued. I remember one day 
Eza Herne inordinately begged me to secure, for the increase of 
his power and glory, a press notice of a certain excursion he had 
made into social entertaining. I did not encourage the idea, but 
as luck would have it, a reporter suddenly appeared on the scene, 
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with the usual pencil, note-book, and inquiring mind. The ques¬ 
tions were quite indispensable to the purpose, but in spite of my 
assurances, first one then another of the Romani present took 
fright and turned the backs of their black heads upon the man of 
the pen. Eza was left alone confronting him; ‘Young man,’ he 
said, with an eye of ice, ‘ whoever you may be, I would have you 
know that we must have some reserve. I wish you good day ’; 
and the pressman faced only an uncommunicative tent-blanket 
He was an able little pressman, however, and made quite a good 
brick without straw, and Eza took a great pride in the whole thing 
when in print. But, God save the mark! his questions were a 
hundred times less destructive of the privacy of the Romand 
than half the questions we of the Gypsy Lore Society are wont 
to put 

Or again, as William Heme said to an interviewer once: ‘I 
was homed at Nottingham, if you want to know; but if you arst 
where I was gotten—that’s another matter, and I won’t tell you 
that.’ In small matters we have all no doubt by experience learnt 
that the Gypsy has a gift of blighting reticence, and there are 
things may yet call it into play as against ourselves in greater 
matters. For instance, there is peril in such close questionings 
in search of genealogies as might seem to the Romanicel to 
endanger that reverent silence in which he keeps the names, and 
often the deeds, of fathers and forefathers. That might undo us, 
and we may yet live to find the Romanicel turning crusty and 
reserved before new developments of our research. 

For the second line of defence there is the delightful roman¬ 
cing power of the Roman6; it may be consciously or it may be un¬ 
consciously used. They can adorn a tale for the telling, as they can 
adorn a battered screw for the vagcura. Arthur Boswell is the best 
raconteur I have ever met in Gypsy tents. At intervals he has told 
me three separate and distinct tales of adventure, one relating to 
running kanengri, one to puv in’ gram, and the third to the ‘ moving 
on ’ trouble. The dramatis personas in each case were an infuriated 
constable and a truculent Romanicel, and in each case the dialogue 
was identically the same, even to the expletives, unmistakable and 
unforgettable in their originality. They were splendidly told 
tales, but they were probably pure romance. By the way, folk¬ 
tales must have gathered themselves together pretty much in this 
way once upon a time. 

Or again, one day to me, Isaac Herne: ‘ What is the Romani 
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word for month 11 . —Rai. Well, to tell you God’s truth, there is 
none. There are some things as it weren’t worth the dear Lord's 
while to give names to. There's rats and mice. They 're vermin. 
It isn’t likely the Lord Almighty would give names to them. 
There’s pears too; Pabos is Apples, but the Lord wasn’t likely to 
give a name to a pear.’ 

A Romanicel will never leave a space on the conversational 
canvas bare and reticent. His imagination flies at it rejoicing, and 
the picture becomes like the Venices of Turner—more Venetian 
than Venice itself. Of course, this romancing power is common 
to all raconteurs like Arthur Boswell, and all philologists like 
Isaac Heme, whether they sit on the lounges of the Athenseum 
or the straw of a Gypsy tent; but the Gypsy has it in double 
distilled power, and it has played havoc with the note-book of 
many a Romano Rai in days past. Possibly it does so in the days 
that are. May one be allowed to hope that it will continue to do 
so in days still to come ? 

And then there is, finally, the magnificent old power of the 
lie: Perjida sed quamvis perjida car a tamen. We all love the 
Romanicel, though we all know he will lie to us, fluently and with 
circumstance. We all know that he lies about the most trifling 
and indifferent matters when there is no earthly conceivable 
reason why he should tell anything but the truth. We know that 
he loves dearly at all times to play a game of hide-and-seek with 
us up and down through a wood of promises, excuses, evasions, 
and cajoleries. What we do not know is how far he is for the 
moment succeeding with us, and how far he means to succeed. 
What the man needs, be he pukenus or Romano Rai who pits his 
wits against the Gypsy’s, is not only the power to catch the ideas 
the Romanicel puts out, but the power to infer also those that he 
is concealing from him. He hides them as he hides his tent, and 
skilfully puts a whole hedge of lies and undergrowth of petty 
deceptions between the place of his settled peace and the prying 
gdjo eyes on the road. 

The Gypsy has, therefore, at the hands of Providence, like 
other wild hunted creatures, a considerable protective endowment, 
and perchance the great chase is not over yet. But who does not 
feel, along with the joy of handling the new quarter’s Journal, also 
a little qualm of sadness ? For one knows that every Journal 
adds remorselessly to our scientific knowledge, and one knows 
that every addition to our scientific knowledge means a fresh 
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inroad upon that wonderful unknown which is the secret of the 
beloved mystery. Every discovery which helps to classification 
and analysis inevitably limits that tract in which even yet it is so 
good to wander, because it is so like to those free wild spaces of 
heath and wood and hill once upon a time the home of the 
Romanicel, but now his no more. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

1.—Gypsies and the Hindu Kush 

Pischel’s assertion that the Gypsies ‘are next of kin to the Dards and Kafirs 1 
gives all accounts of these races a special importance ; although even if it should 
be proved that Romani has been subjected to their influence, the further deduction 
that the original home of the Gypsies was in the Hindu Kush is not inevitable 
if the Pisacas, who were the linguistic ancestors of the Dards and Kafirs, sent 
colonies into the Panjab proper, along the lower course of the Indus. 1 Moreover, 
Pischel considered that he was justified in drawing this conclusion ‘from the 
evidence of language alone/ and it is on that account the more interesting to 
compare his results with the work of a man who believed ‘ qu’un peuple pent 
perdre, dans un temps relativement court, sa langue, tandis qu’il faut de longues 
successions de sikcles pour que son crane se modifie d’une fa^on appreciable ’ ; and 
while admitting the services rendered by linguistics to ethnology, desired ‘qu’ellc 
se contente de sa sphere et qu’elle n’ait point la pretention de vouloir resoudre des 
probl&mes ethnologiques sans l’aide des autres disciplines.’ 

Such was the opinion of Charles E. de Ujfalvy de Mezo-Kovesd, who in Lcs 
Aryens an Nord et an Sud de VHindou-Kouch (Paris, 1896), not only gives an 
account of his own researches, but also summarises the publications of his pre¬ 
decessors in the same study. On pages 387-8 he prints in a table the cephalic 
indices of twenty-three races measured during his journeys. This table is here 
reproduced with the addition of a column of 4 types ’ collected from other parts 
of the book. The types are thus defined :— 

I. North of the Hindu Kush :— 

(1) ‘ Le type 6ranien qui parait etre le r^sultat du croisement du type Acrogonus 
quS, d’apres M. de Lapouge eat ubiquist, et de H. Kurojjctus et peut-etre aussi d un 
homologue de H . Arabicus (£16ment s^mitique), se compose des Galtchas ou Tadjiks 
des montagnes et des Tadjiks de la plaine.’ 

* Le type eranien . . . presente les caract^res suivants: taille moyenne ou au- 
dessus de la moyenne ; corps vigoureux, souvent trapu, cage thoracique large ; 
cheveux lisses, chatains ou noirs, rarement blonds: yeux fonces, souvent clairs; 
pcau blanche ; villosite du corps peu developpce, a rexception de la poitrine. 
L’Eranicn a le crane relativement peu volumineux et peu elev£, compart acelui du 


1 See Grierson, The Pisdca Languages of Xorth-We&Uni India, London, 1906, pp. 4, ^ 

and 190. Grierson's conclusions have, however, been traversed by Professor Sten Konow 
in his paper on ‘The home of PaisucI ’ (Zdlsehrift tier iJeutschen Mhrgai land ischen 
Gesdlschaft , lxiv., pp. 95-118. Leipzig, 1910). Sir George Robertson’s theory of the origin 
of the Kafirs is that the present dominant races of Katiristan are mainly descended from 
the ancient Indian population of Eastern Afghanistan, who refused to embrace Islam in f 

the tenth century, and lied for refuge to the mountains. See The K&jirs of the Hindu - 
Kush , London, 1900, p. 157. See also Von Sowa’s Die Mundart dcr dovakischen Zigeuner 
(Gottingen, 1887), pp. 1-7 for a list of points in which Romani resembles, or differs from, 
the languages of the Dards ami Kafirs, 
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Mongol; il est franchement brachyciphale et souvent hypsiciphale (indice cipha- 
lique, 85).’ 

(2) ‘. . . lea Sartea des grands centres agricoles du Turkestan ruase constituent 
le type de transition entre les firaniens et les Turco-Tatares.* 

(3) ‘ Le type turco-tatare, un composite du typo Acrogomis, de H. Asiaticus et 
de H. Europaus comprend les Kaehgariens, les Tarantchis, les Usbegs, les Kara- 
Kalpaks, les Turcomans, les Kirghis-Kazaks ou Kirghia de la plaine et les Kara- 
Kirghis ou Kirghis des montagnes, appeles aussi Bouroutes. Cesontles Touranieus 
de certains auteurs en opposition des Aryens.’ 

* Le type turco-tatare tient le milieu entre le type iranien et le type mongolique ; 
11 ae rapproche de l’Eranien par la couleur de la peau, des cheveux, la friquente 
abondance de la barbe; ii rappelle le Mongol par les contours du torse, les pom- 
mettes souvent saillantes, les yeux parfois quelque peu obliques, lea oreilles grandes 
et saillantes, la petitesse des mains et des pieds et le corps presque toujours glabre. 

. . . Selon Pordre dans lequel nous les avons enumires plus haut, les caract&res 
iraniens ou les caractires mongoliques dominant.’ 

(4) *. . . le type mongol, se compose de H. Asiaticus dans ces deux varies 
. . . II comprend . les Kalmouques et les differents colons chinois de la 
Dzougarie: Mandchoux, Sibos, Solones et, enfin, l)ounganes.’ 

* Le type mongolique comprend deux variates dont Tune est brachyc^phale et 
l’autre doiicoc^phale. C’est son facias qui est surtout caract^ristique: visage 
eurygnate, cr&ne tres volumineux, yeux fortement obliques, distance entre les deux 
commissures internes des yeux considerable, oreilles grandes et saillantes, barbe 
tr&8 clair sem6e, cheveux gros et raides, peau absolument glabre, etc.* 

II. South of the Hindu Kush :— 

(1) * Le type de l’Hindou de l’Hindou-Kouch repr6sent6 par les Khos du 
Tchitral, les habitants du Kafiristan, les differentes tribus Chins, les Y^chkouns 
. . . Ce type se compose de H . Europceus, de quelques £16ments de H. Arabtcus 
(peut-etre aussi d’uu homologue de H . Medit trrantn sis) et des aborigines foncis de 
l’Himalaya occidental.* 

* Le type hindou de l’Hindou-Kouch est facile & diterminer : taille au-dessus de 
la moyenne ; corps souvent souple et clanci ; cheveux ondis, boucles, noirs, presque 
jamais blonds ; yeux foncis ; couleur de la peau semblable & celle des habitants du 
midi de l’Europe ; barbe abondante; corps tris velu, particuliirement au tibia. 
Ce type est franchement dolicociphale.* 

(2) *. . . les Baltis, ces derniers intermidiaires entre le type Hindou de 
PHindou-Kouch et le type suivant.* 

(3) * Le second type [le type mongol] comprend les Ladakis, les Tchampas et les 
Tibitains proprement dits. Ce type se compose igalement de H. A viaticus dans 
ces deux variitis.’ 

‘ [Le] type mongolique du Sud ... est presque identique 4 celui du Nord, sauf 
l’indice ciphalique.* 

‘ Nous avons intentionnellement omis les autres Hindous montagnards (tels que 
Paharis, Gaddis, etc.) souvent trop melanges d’eliments dravidiens et nigroides.* 


INDICES C^PHALIQUES ET CEPHALOMKTRIQT T ES DE TOUTES LES SERIES 
Dolicoctphales vrci is 


TYPE 

Hindous Montagnards et Afghans 
Hindous de PHindou-Kouch . 
Hindous Montagnards et Afghans 
Hindous Montagnards et Afghans 
Hindous de PHindou-Kouch . 
Hindous Montagnards et Afghans 
Hindous de Pllindou Kouch . 
Mongols vrais .... 


PEUPLADK 


INDICES 1 


20 Paharis 

20 Pandites de Srinagar 
27 Koulous-Lahoulis 
20 Cachemiris 
82 Baltis 

10 Afghans-Khaibers 
j 14 Dardous (Chins) 

I 3d Lad akis . 


. | 69-29 (71 29) 
. 69-88(71-88) 

. 70-38 (72 38) 

. , 70 52(72*2) 
. | 72-76 (74-75) 
. 72 81(74-81) 

. 73-83 (75-83) 

• 75- (77* ) 


1 ‘Apres avoir pris 1’avis de notre inaitre, Paul Broca, nous 


avons retranche deux 


unites pour les Dolicocephales et unc unite et demie pour les 
cephalometrique, pour obtenir l’indice cephalique.’ 


Brachycephales, de Pindiee 
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TYPE 

[Gypsies] . 


Mongols vrais . 


Soua-dolicoc&phcdts 

PEUPLADE INDICES 

. 113 Bohdmiens du Ferghanah 1 * * . | 77 73 (7973) 

M6dcUidphalt$ 

. | 8 Dounginee de Kouldja* . . | 78- (79 50) 


l&raniens • 
[Turco-Tatars] 
[ikraniens] 
J&raniens . 
[Turco-Tatars] 


Sou»-braekyc6phale$ 

. 15 Darwftzis . 

. 12 Kachgariens 

. 22 Parsis de Bombay . 

. 60 Tadjiks . 

8 Tarantchis (de Konldja) 


81*43 (82-93) 
82*23 (8373) 
82*38 (83*83) 
82*80 (84*30) 
83-11 (84*61)* 


Mongols rrais . 

Turco-Mongols [Turco-Tatars] 4 
Turco-Mongols [Turco-Tatars]. 
[Turco-Tatars].... 
Turco-Mongols [Turco-Tatars]. 
Turco-Tatars 4ranis4s 

^Sraniens. 

Mongols vrais .... 


BrachycSphaUs vrdis 

. 8 Mandchoux (de Kouldja) . 

. 73 Usbegs .... 

. 26 Kara-Kirgbis . 

. 6 Kara-Kalpaks . 

. 50 Kirghis-Kaizaks 

. 20 Sartes [4 Turkestan (ville)] 

. 58 Galtchas .... 

. 4 Kalmouques 


83-41 (84*91)* 
83-52(85*02)* 
83*97 (85*47) 
84* (85*50) 

84*35 (85*85) 
84*38 (85 -88)* 
85- (80*60) 

85*39 (86*89) 


Kafirs are not included in the table, though long descriptions of them are 
quoted from Robertson’s article in The Geographical Journal (Sept. 1894). 
Ujfalvy, however, states that they are more dolichocephalic than the Dards, and a 
man whom he measured had a cephalic index of 65*50. 

As regards the cephalic index, the Gypsies of Ferghana occupy a position 
between the Hindu tribes to the south and the Eranians to the north of the Hindu 
Kttsh, neither of whom they approach closely, and are flanked by Mongols who, 
as platyrhinians, cannot be near relations. It is possible that hatred of Gdjo $, 
and Gdjos 1 hatred of them, stronger, perhaps, among the castes of the East than in 
Europe, and the resulting endogamy, will have kept these Asiatic Gypsies pure in 
race however corrupt their tongue ; and that the superiority of skull-measurements 
over vocabularies and phonetic equations aB a test of nationality is exemplified by 
the fact that their cephalic index differs only insignificantly from that of Pittard 8 
Dobrodja series of 837 men and 424 women, the geometrical average of which is 
(78*73). 8 

The coincidence is remarkable, and quantum valeat goes to prove that the 
Gypsies are not 1 next of kin to the Dards and Kafirs 1 however many tricks of 
speech they may share with them, and that there is as little reason to regard them 
as natives of the Hindu Kush as of Mount Gyppe. 

A very full report of his measurements appears in tabular form in M. de 
Ujfairy's Le Kohistan le Ferghanah et Kouldja (Paris, Leroux, 1878). 6 * The 
* Bohdmiens (Mazang) ’ were represented by five males,—Aviz Mahad, Nouroukoul, 


i * Des tribus Louli et Mazang .* 

* Lea Doungfine 8 . . . sont un r6sidu de H . Asiaticus, dans sa vari£t4 dolicoclpbale 
avec le type Acrogonus qui, dans ce melange, ne l'a pas emportd. Lee Doung&nes pa- 
raisaent etre les proches parents des Ladakis. [Note on p. 477.] 

* These indices ciphalomitriques are misprinted in the original and have been corrected 
here. 

4 Although Ujfalvy states that Turco-Mongol and Turco-Tatar are not the same thing, 
he seems to use them indifferently. 

* See/. G. L. S. 9 New Series, ii. 40. 

6 The value of Ujfalvy's results is somewhat lessened by careless printing or careless 

arithmetic. The average of the cephalic indices which he published in 1878 is (80*20), and 
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Baba Dj&ne, M&nsonr Bai and Igane Bird4—all bom at Khokand: and the 
1 Louli-Boh4miens’ by seven males,—K&rim Koul, Khindjagoi, Baratvoi, Samine, 
Ig&n Bird4, Nour Mohamed and Alsrrl Koul —and one woman (Ougol Dj&ne)— 
all of whom were bom ‘ dans la steppe prie de Marghilan.’ The average heights 
and cephalic indices are given below, Pittard’s European figures being added for 
comparison:— 


Pittard (male) 

TRIBH 

Balkan 

BBIOHT 

1*649 

INDEX 

78*26 

" (female) 

»> 

1*632 

79*67 

5 male 

Mazang 

1712 

77*69 

7 male 

Luli 

1777 

82*09 

1 female 

Luli 

1*63 

79*66 


Gypsies are mentioned occasionally in the course of the book. At Karm&n 
(p. 93) several families of Lulis were living in white tents,—* ce sont des nomades 
qui fabriquent des tamis, des plats en bois, etc., et qui apprivoisent des faucons et 
les dressent pour la chasse 1 : Near Arav&n (p. 99) his companion Mr. Muller found 
seven tents inhabited by Lulis from Kashghar: and it is recorded (p. 166) 
that the Gypsies are the only nomads in Kashgharia. At Marghell&n, where the 
anthropological measurements were made, the female Gypsies refused to be 
photographed even when money was offered to them (p. 90). The most complete 
account of central Asiatic Gypsies occurs, however, on pp. 70-1, where they are 
described among the races which inhabit Ferghana:— 

* On distingue des Boh&miens Louli et des Boh&miens Mazangs. Les demiers 
sont devenus s&lent&ires, tandis quo les premiers m&nent une vie errante oomme 
leurs fr&res d’Europe. Les deux tribus different assez Tune de l’autre; je pense 
d’&illeurs que les Mazangs, devenus presque Musulmans, se sont m£lang4s avec les 
Sartes. 1 Us sont beauooup moins fonc4s que les Boh&miens de l’Europe, tandis que 
les Louli sont aussi fonc&s, sinon plus, et d’une taille superb©, bien au-dessus de la 
moyenne. 

‘ Le Bohdmien Mazang a le front haut, un peu fuyant, les bosses sourcili&res 
prononc4es, la depression, slparant le nez de la glabelle, profonde; les sourcils 
arquds et fournis ; la bouche petite, les yeux droits, la face ovale, les l&vres fines, 
les dents petites et saines, les cheveux ond4s, noir et ch&tains ; la b&rbe abondante 
et noire ; la couleur de la peau est blanche avec un reflet jaun&tre; les yeux brans 
ou gris; le nez long, arqu6 et eflil4; le cou faible; l’embonpoint moyen; la taille 
au-desBus de la moyenne; les membres proportionn4s; les oreilles moyennes et 
aplaties. Les Mazangs sont un fort beau type, ils se distinguent m&me avanta- 
geusement des Tadjiks par une plus grande finesse et 414gance dans la structure 
g£n6rale du corps. 

‘Le Louli a le front haut, large, un peu bomb6; les bosses souroili&res tr&s- 
prononc4es; la d4pression profonde; les sourcils tr&s-fourais, arqu4s et souvent 
crois&s; les yeux droits, d’un noir de jais; la bouche moyenne; les 14vres un peu 
grosses et sensuelles; les dents moyennes et tr&s-blanches; la face ovale; le men ton 
fort; les oreilles moyennes et peu saillantes ; les cheveux ond6s ou fris£s, noirs; la 
barbe trfcs-abondante et d’un noir d’4b4ne ; la peau tr&s-velue, oliv&tre ; le cou fort; 
le corps trfcs-vigoureux ; les membres forts ; les extr6mit4s moyennes; la taille tr&s- 
41ev4e. Ceux que j’ai vus k Marghell&ne m’ont fait l’effet de v4ritables athletes. 
Les Louli dmigrent, dressent de petites tentes en toile blanche et s’occupent des 
travaux de vannerie, de retamage, etc., absolument comme leurs fr&res de l’Europe. 
Parmi les femmes, on rencontre quelquefois de fort beaux types.’ 

not (7973) as he stated in 1896; and the diameters of the skull of one male Luli are given 
as 196,168, which would result in an index of (80 61) and not (81*61) as printed. More¬ 
over, his series was too small, and one male Luli had the exceptional cephalic index of 
(8977). By leaving him out of account the average cephalic index for males of this tribe 
is reduced from (82*09) to (80*81). 

1 On p. 63, he mentions that, in the opinion of certain Russians, the 1 Touroucs ’ (another 
Ferghana tribe) are a mixture of Sarts and Gypsies. 
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2.—Tracks of Gtpsy Settlements in England 

In the parish of Hevingham, or Heveningham, nine miles north of Norwich, 
there is an expanse of 180 acres of furze, ling, and bracken called Buxton Heath. 
Here there are settled a number of people who are commonly called * the Heath 
Gypsies 1 by their neighbours. I paid them a visit in August 1909 to see whether 
there were, or were not, any grounds for this name, and the following is a bare 
statement of the facts, which seem to me to be at least suggestive, and perhaps 
may be of interest. 

They live in an isolated group of tumble-down clay houses, numbering per¬ 
haps twenty in all, of which two are inns. 

Their occupations are broom-making, the material for which they cut on the 
heath, and poultry-farming. They also do a little as dog-fanciers, and occasionally 
the men travel for odd jobs of harvesting and the like. The women work as much 
as, or more than, the men, and none of them are agricultural labourers, though 
90 per cent, of the Norfolk rural inhabitants are. 

They mix as little as possible with any one except their own party, being 
seldom seen even in the village of Hevingham, a mile distant. They marry among 
themselves. Their surnames are mainly Medlar and Gibson. 

In appearance they are generally dark and tall. But I think they are not 
markedly Romany to the eye, though I fancied I saw a resemblance in some cases. 

In their general outlook on life, and some of their sayings, they seemed strik¬ 
ingly Gypsy : polite, secretive, hospitable, and with a reputation for occasional 
bursts of particularly unrestrained revelry. 

In conversation with a dozen men in an inn-parlour, I was told by one of the 
Medlars that they were the offspring of some of the Gypsies who used to camp 
on the heath in old time. He told me also that they were the owners of the 
heath, and had refused to sell the sporting rights to Lord de Ramsey, the neigh¬ 
bouring landowner. They gave me free leave to go and have my lunch on the 
heath, and invited me to a day’s snipe-shooting. 

Medlar also said that ‘ the speech was all wore out,* and that ‘ there were funny 
things in Buxton Heath if people only knew it, and that there were people close 
by where we were sitting, who could fill my hat with sovereigns if they liked/ 
This sounds characteristic, and was volunteered. 

They bear, it must be confessed, a bad reputation among their neighbours, and 
I should much like to know if they are credited with any occult powers of 
dukkerin\ the bongo yak , and the like. Mr. W. J. Birkbeck writes to me that he 
sees them ‘constantly driving their market carts to Norwich on market days, 
when they are nearly always on the wrong side of the road, and often much the 
worse for liquor ’; and that it is so rare as to cause surprise on the local bench, 
when there is no case from Buxton Heath before the magistrates for assaults, 
poaching, or drunkenness! 

This seems to be all that I could learn about them, and possibly it does not 
amount to much : but there are, in my opinion, sufficient grounds for at any rate 
tentatively adding this settlement to the others recognised in England, such as 
those at Thorny Hill or on the Malvern Hills (J. G. L. S ., New Series, vol. i. p. 331). 

These grounds may be summarised thus :—(1) The persistence of the name 
‘ Gypsy ’ as applied to them; (2) their own account of their origin ; (3) their 
manner of life ; (4) their homogeneity and marked difference from the neighbouring 
people. 

Possibly some East Anglian Romano rai or some other reader of the Journal 
may be able to shed further light on this interesting question. 

I was told a short time ago of a settlement of ‘ Gypsies ’ at May Hill, Tainton, 
or Teinton, Gloucestershire. They were stated to be under the domination of witch¬ 
craft and superstition in a marked degree, but my informant only knew of them 
by hearsay. Has this settlement been identified ? D. M. M. Bartlett. 
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3.— Transitive Use of the Verb ‘To be* 

Miklosich, ii., subdivision viii., under the heading ‘ Subjectlose Satze,’ p. 23, 
seems to throw some light on the difficulty I met in accounting for the dative 
accusative instead of the nominative case in two passages from the Romani text of 
my article on Ldlere Sinte (J. 0 . L. S. y New Series, ii. 2-14), viz. p. 11, note 4, 
Muro pe hi-la ano Amerika ; and p. 12, note 3, Hiles bango. Miklosich knows 
of few such examples :—tokke hi Sir ikies ? literally, ‘ est ne tibi avem ? ’ The verb 
‘to be* would appear to be felt as having a transitive meaning. In Urdu, 
Miklosich states, this is a regular construction. Bernard Gilliat-Smith. 


4—Archduke Joseph of Austria and the Gypsies 

In The Private Life of Two Emperors . London, 1904 Vol. i., pp. 164-5, the 
following account appeared :— 

‘With regard to Archduke Joseph, the Gypsy Archduke, there is no doubt that 
without him the outer world would still have been left in ignorance of the incal¬ 
culably rich mine of Tsigane music. He is only distantly related to Emperor 
Francis Joseph, being the senior member of the house of Haps burg, which has 
been settled for more than one hundred years in Hungary. His father’s entire life 
was spent there, where lie held the office of Viceroy, and it is there that Archduke 
Joseph himself was entirely brought up, and where he has spent his whole 
existence. 

‘ At an early age he was attracted to the Gypsies by their music, and it was 
this that led him to think of their welfare, and to devote himself to the study of 
the characteristics, the history, and the origin of these mysterious nomads. Until 
he took them under his protection, they were regarded more or less as pariahs of 
Central and Southern Europe, the hand of every man being against them, and the 
authorities and people at large combining to subject them to persecution of the 
most cruel character. Their gratitude to the archduke, when he obtained better 
treatment for them, knew no bounds, and was shown, among other instances, in a 
notable manner, during the Austro-Prussian war, when Joseph was at the head of 
a division of Magyar troops. 

‘“Our retreat,” so the archduke tells the story, “before the advance of the 
Prussian army, immediately preceding the battle of Sadowa, led us to camp one 
night in the neighbourhood of a town in Bohemia. I was lodged in a peasant’s 
cottage, when about midnight I heard the sentry at my door hoarsely challen¬ 
ging some new-comer. My aide-de-camp entered, and reported that a Gypsy 
wanted to see me in private. 

‘ “ On my asking the dusky visitor in Romani what was the matter, he told me 
that the enemy was approaching to surprise us. 

‘ “‘The outposts have not heard anything suspicious V I remarked. 

* “‘No, your Imperial Highness,’ he replied, ‘because the enemy is still a long 
way otf.’ 

‘ “ ‘ But how do you know this ? ’ I asked. 

““Come to the window,’ replied the Zingari, leading me forward to the 
narrow glazed opening in the rough wall, directing my gaze to the dark sky, 
lighted by the silver rays of the moon. 

““Do you see those birds flying over the woods towards the south V 

““ Yes, I see them. What of it ? ’ 

«a i what of it ? Do not birds sleep as well as men ? They would certainly 
not fly about at night-time thus had they not been disturbed. The enemy is 
marching through the woods southwards, and has frightened and driven the birds 
before it.’ 
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* “ I at once ordered the outposts to be reinforced, and the camp to be alarmed. 
Two hours later, the outposts were fighting fiercely with the foe, and I was able to 
realise that my camp and my division had been saved from surprise and destruc¬ 
tion only by the keen observation and sagacity of a grateful Gypsy.” 

‘ The archduke spent a large sum of money, some years ago, in endeavouring 
to turn the Gypsies from their nomadic life, and to induce them to settle down, in 
order to devote their time and energies to the practice of the wonderful art of 
working metal, which they possess in so marked a degree, instead of roaming aim¬ 
lessly about, sometimes thieving as is unfortunately their habit. He built a 
number of villages for them in the district surrounding Presburg, and organised 
Gypsy settlements. But the scheme proved a failure. The Tziganes, true to the 
instincts that they have inherited from countless generations, abandoned the com¬ 
fortable houses, the fields and blossoming gardens, with which they had been 
provided by their imperial benefactor. They refused to till the soil, and com¬ 
menced once more their interminable wanderings.’ H. T. Crofton. 


5. Balkan Gypsies 

The Hon. George Keppel, in the section on Asia Minor in his Journey across 
the BaXcan , vol. ii. p. 332 (1831), when near Adala on the river Hermus, says : ‘ On the 
left-hand side of the road we saw twenty black tents pitched in a straight line, with 
two flags, one white and the other red, fixed at the right flank. These formed an 
encampment of gipsies, which had stationed itself there to welcome, with a band of 
music, a bride who was to pass in that direction on the way to her future husband, 
an inhabitant of the neighbouring village. I was not so fortunate as to see the 
procession. . . . Gipsies are to be seen in every part of Turkey. I constantly 
fell in with them in the course of my journey. The largest encampment I saw 
was at Shurala [Bulgaria], where they were assembled to the number of some 
thousands. The appearance of their women is always most striking in a 
Mahometan country, where such rigid notions are held of female decorum. Noth¬ 
ing can be more strongly contrasted than the uncovered face, the upright carriage, 
the fearless, and almost fierce demeanour of a well-formed gipsy girl, with the 
veiled features, shutfling walk, and timid, downcast look of a round-looking female 
of the Turkish race. 

‘ The gipsies conform to the prevailing religion of the country in which they may 
chance to be. Thus, they are Christians in Wallachia and Moldavia, and, generally 
speaking, Mussulmans to the southward of the Balcan. Their creed, however, sits 
loosely upon them, as they follow it no further than it accords with the habits of 
their tribe ; consequently, those who profess the Mahometan faith are not acknow¬ 
ledged by the more rigid Osmanli, who hates them as infidels, and dreads them as 
magicians. All the expert executioners of Constantinople are supposed to be of 
gipsy origin. “ There are in the world,” say the Turks, “ seventy-two religions 
and a half” : the fractional part of this number they assign to the Tchinganee/ 

I do not think such vast gatherings of Gypsies could now be found, but I have, 
in the course of many long journeys in the Balkan peninsula, seen much of the 
race. I am, however, mainly studying Serbs and Albanians, and in consequence 
the description which appears in my Through the Lands of the Serb is quite short 
and popular. I have of course seen them dancing round their camp-fires, heard 
their pipes and tom-toms, and had my fortune told ; and I was naturally fascinated 
by them. But I realised at once the extreme difficulties of studying them. Apart 
from filth—which I am accustomed to, as I lead the life of the people in native 
huts, and have nothing further to learn in that direction—the Gypsies are so 
barred and despised that if I were to associate regularly with them I might cut 
myself off from my other people. 
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In 1007 I was Commissioner for Montenegro at the Balkan States Exhibition at 
Earl’s Court The authorities, unaware of local etiquette, arranged that all the 
Serb and Montenegrin natives, including a band of Servian Gypsies, should lodge 
in the same house. The Montenegrins were simply furious at being told off to 
sleep in the same house as the cmi Ciganini (black Gypsies), and I had to get 
them other quarters. These Gypsies had not been out of Servia before, but two 
days after they had been established in Earl’s Court, I found the two children play¬ 
ing happily in the gutter with three English children and a fox-terrier, as though 
they had been there all their lives. 

On the other hand, Gypsy freedom does not want its admirers. I was in a 
diligence with the Prince of Montenegro’s brother-in-law when we passed some 
black Gypsies on the march. 4 There go the happiest people in the world ! ’ said he. 

When I asked in Montenegro why Gypsies were so much disliked and despised, 

I was told mysteriously that it was because there is a curse upon them. I asked 
why they were accursed, and was told 4 It is because they are the accursed de¬ 
scendants of Vuk Brankovid’ Vuk Brankovid, son-in-law of the Servian Tsar 
Lazar, deserted to the Turks with twelve thousand men on the field of Kosovo, 
thereby giving the victory to the Turks, and overthrowing—perhaps for ever—the 
great Servian Empire. Kosovo was fought in June 1389. One of the many 
Servian historical ballads gives the curse thus: ‘ What askest thou of accurs&l 
Vuk ? Cursed be he and he that begot him ! Cursed be his stock and his seed ! 
He betrayed the Tsar at Kosovo, and led away twelve thousand men. 1 But of 
whether there were Gypsies among this army we have no historic record. It is not 
impossible. 

In the Balkans there are two classes of Gypsies—the sedentary and the nomad. 
The sedentaries have their forges—they are all smiths—outside the bazar always, and 
live in separate quarters from the rest of the people. I had among my exhibits at 
the Balkan States Exhibition a complete set of every kind of implement made by 
a Gypsy smith of Podgorica, some of which were bought by the Pitt Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. In Albania the settled Gypsy maghyp is much insulted if he 
is called Gabel (wandering Gypsy), the cmi Ciganini of the Serbs. 

A Balkan Gypsy, as often as not, does not trouble about a tent. A couple of 
poles leaned against a bush with a bit of sacking flung over them, or even the lee- 
side of a bank or bush, and no other covering, are enough in summer. Dancing 
bears and human beings huddle up in a heap. Sometimes they have monkeys with 
them too. I once saw a circle of Gypsies asquat round a fire waiting for the pot 
to boiL As I drove past they turned to stare at me, and I saw that one of the 
company was a big baboon dressed in a petticoat. 

A troop of black Gypsies on the march as incomparably picturesque. The men, 
often stripped to the waist, with nothing on their muscular breasts but bandoliers of 
cartridges, wear a revolver and a long sheath-knife thrust into the scarlet sash, and 
swing past, rifle on shoulder, with the long silent stride of a lion. Their shag of 
black hair falls often to their eyes, which sparkle from under it, and their teeth 
gleam as white as a dog’s. The women follow with their pack-beasts and children 
(who are sometimes stark naked), dark-skinned women, with their coal-black hair 
often plaited in a thick tail that hangs either side of the face, and clad in crimson 
or orange or bright-flowered stuffs. All—men, women, and children—are incredibly 
filthy. So filthy sometimes that one keeps the wind side of them. 

Edward Brown, in his Brief Account of some Travels (1673), states that he had 
a Gypsy guide at Prishtina in Kosovo vilayet, and that he and his party 4 travelled 
in the night till we came to a gypsies hous among the hills, where we were well 
accomodated.’ I should doubt that it was a Gypsy house. Certainly now no out¬ 
lying Gypsy houses are to be found, all the settled Gypsies are in the towns. 

They generally obstinately refuse to speak their own language to a stranger. 
Some who have spoken Serb to me, have declared that they know no other tongue 
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though, from a distance, I have heard them speak another to each other. A 
South Albanian gentleman tells me that he counted seventeen Albanian words in 
the Anglo-Romani vocabulary in Borrow^ Lavengro. The Gypsies I know always 
profess the religion of the place they are in—the religion, that is, of the majority 
of the population. In Turkish territory they tell you they are Moslems ; in 
Servia many say they belong to the Orthodox Church, and so forth; but people 
have often vowed to me that they are really snake-worshippers, and sometimes 
carry large snakes with them. They wear the local costume, but generally with 
more brilliant colours. The Gypsies on Turkish territory are, I believe, poly¬ 
gamous ; one boasted to me in 1908 that he had thirty-two children. I did not see 
them though. It is often said of the wandering Gypsies that they live quite pro¬ 
miscuously and recognise few, if any, forbidden degrees. This may not be true, 
as one race invariably accuses another, that it dislikes, of having bad morals. 

They go in for a lot of magic spells. Both the guides I have travelled with 
(Albanian and Montenegrin) are highly Christian, and have a perfect terror of 
magic. They believe in it of course, and think it is produced by the direct 
influence of Beelzebub, Belial, etc. ; and both, with the best of intentions, have 
always done all in their power to preserve me from the malign influence of the 
two above-named gentlemen. The study of magic, when with them, is therefore 
hard. But one must travel, in such wild places, with an honest and respectable 
man. I once came on a Gypsy woman squatting by a fire on the mountain-side 
when riding up country in Montenegro. She at once, as usual, wanted to tell my 
fortune, and be prepaid. She held what looked like a lump of resin in her hand 
in which she said she could read my fortune. I wanted to examine it, and refused 
to pay unless she showed it me. She obstinately refused. In order to prove the 
thing told truth, she said she could see in it that I had come from a far country, 
and that I was unmarried. My dress and my ringless hand sufficiently showed 
this, but my Montenegrin guide was so much impressed that he was alarmed at 
her power. As she would not show me the charm I left her. 

The Gypsy punishment for infidelity ( J.G.L.S New Series, ii. 356) may have 
been picked up in the Balkan Peninsula, for a similar penalty is enjoined by the 
old Serb enactments of ‘Tsar Stefan Autocrat of Servia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Wallachia, Albania, and other Countries. Law's established by the grace of God in 
the year 1349.* In these statutes Servian customs were put together and codified 
for the first time, and No. 22 is to the effect that ‘ A noble outraging a married 
woman shall have his hands and nose cut off. A married woman guilty of 
libertinage, shall have her nose and ears cut off* (Ami Bou4, La Turquie d’Europe, 
1840). In Montenegro this custom was in force until quite lately. A husband 
was at liberty to cut off the nose of his wife if he suspected her of infidelity. 
There are still women living w T ho have been thus punished. My guide regretted 
that the Prince had forbidden it! Stoning to death was also a punishment, and 
it is recorded that a youth and an unmarried girl were thus executed as late as the 
end of the eighteenth century—she being found to be with child by him—near 
Cattaro, Dalmatia. The tradition of it still remains. A Montenegrin woman said 
to me of the notorious Queen Draga, the modern Messalina, ‘ She ought to be 
under the cursed stone-heap,* meaning that shooting was too good for her. 

Balkan Gypsy music varies a good deal according to the country. You 
hear more fiddling — sometimes very good — in Servia for example, and 
more pipes and tom-toms in the outlying parts of Turkey-in-Europe. In the 
summer of 1908, at the festival at Devich Monastery not far from Djakova, a 
Gypsy band played all the time. One instrument was a short cylinder of earthen¬ 
ware with a piece of hide stretched on one end. This was struck with the flat of 
the left hand and tapped with the fingers of the right:—bang, tap-tap, bang tap- 
tap. A marked one, two, three rhythm for hours and hours with pitiless iteration 
until one in the morning. There was a big drum and two fiddles and a pipe. The 
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scale with intervals less than a semitone is not at all peculiarly Gypsy but is 
common to all the Balkan peoples. It is also that in use in the music of the 
Orthodox Church (see Adrian Fortescue, The Orthodox Church , Catholic Truth 
Society, 1907). Among the Albanians, the most isolated of all the Balkan peoples, 
the music is a mass of minor tones—small intervals which no West-European 
throat could correctly follow. The ballads of Montenegro are all sung thus—a 
minor recitative which, till one is accustomed to it, seems to begin nowhere and 
leave off anywhere. Except by means of phonograph records, by which I have 
collected some Albanian and Montenegrin music, it is quite impossible to study it. 
As soon as it is transcribed into our musical notation it is half gone. There is no 
means in our notation of writing less than a semitone. Therefore all so-called 
printed Gypsy music is an adaptation, not a reproduction. For example, the music 
of a Montenegrin ballad when arranged for the piano, though preserving a certain 
originality, is a wholly different thing from the same ballad sung unaccompanied 
by a native peasant. 

The Gypsy dancing girls in Albania are .sometimes very handsome and good 
dancers. They have a very bad reputation and are said to be mostly prostitutes. 
Ezzad Bey, the man who recently became famous by announcing to the Sultan the 
order for his deposition, kept a large number of them at Tirana. When you pay 
Gypsy dancers they are usually streaming with sweat after the violent exertions 
they make, and they stick the coins in the sweat on their foreheads. Ezzad’s 
dancers were said to expect gold always. 

The Gypsies frequently figure in Balkan legends and ballads. One bariak 
(tribal division) of the tribe of Nikaj in North Albania traces its origin thus.—A 
certain Nikola, the ancestor of the tribe, had a daughter who was very ugly and 
had only one ear. He was therefore unable to find her a husband and she had an 
illegitimate child by a black Gypsy. Nikola, making the best of a bad job, kept 
the child, and from him descend the Tsuraj who are small and dark and reputed 
great thieves. Whether the tale was made to fit the facts I do not know. It is 
generally accepted by the people. 

In ballads Gypsies are usually smiths, and get the worst of it and s are knocked 
about. Here is a passage, for example, from a ballad which relates how Milos of 
Drobnjak kept his honour clean all round. I took it dow*n at dictation in 
Montenegro in 1905 :— 

‘Milos cried from his sick bed : “ Andjelija, my dear sister, go thou below' to 
the stable. Lead me out my bay horse. Take him to Suljo the Gypsy. Let him 
give the bay four new shoes. I will to the w r ide Brda to seek my wedded love.” 

‘And the sister at once obeyed her brother. She took Milos’ bay and led him 
to Suljo the Gypsy and spake to him thus : “Come hither, Suljo, and shoe me the 
bay!” 

‘ And Suljo answ*ered her : “ I w ill not. I will not shoe thee the bay till I 
have kissed thy face ! ” 

‘Straightway the sister went back with the steed and said to her brother: 
“Suljo will not shoe me the bay till he has kissed my face. I will not obey a 
black Gypsy and I have brought thy steed back with me.” 

Milos goes, w r ith the horse unshod (which apparently makes no differenced and 
has many adventures too long to transcribe. On his return 

‘—he turned his hone to Suljo, the Gypsy, that he might shoe the bay. And 
when Suljo saw him he was sore a feared. He took his cap in his left hand and his 
hammer and tongs in his right and came to shoe the bay. But Milos sw T ung his 
sword and struck the Gypsy. Though he struck him but lightly he clove him in 
twain. And thus spoke Voyvoda Milos : “ Wilt kiss my sister now, 0 Suljo ?”’ 

My South Albanian friend knew' the legend that Gypsies stole the fourth nail 
at the time of the Crucifixion and says that it is common throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula. He doubted the theory that the Albanian Gypsies came from Corfu, 
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and believes that they or at any rate part of them arrived, at some time or other, 
from Hungary. They use several Hungarian words—even those who say that 
they have been for many generations in Albania—and they call the stringed 
mandoline-like instrument which they play a ‘ hungar ’ or * magyar.* He inclined 
rather to think that the Gypsies went from Albania into Corfu. He said that all 
manner of extraordinary things were believed about them by the Albanian 
peasants, for example that they live on carrion, and open graves to eat the corpses. 

M. Edith Durham. 


6.—A Gypsy Love-Philtre 

Maurus Jdkai’s novel, The Yellow Rose (translated by Beatrice Danford), con¬ 
tains a passage which is interesting as an addition to Gypsy plant-lore. The story 
tells of an innkeeper’s daughter who has lost her lover’s affection, and wonders how 
she is ever to regain his love, when 

‘ Suddenly the girl remembered about a gipsy woman, who had once told her 
fortune for some old clothes, and, out of pure gratitude, had said this to her as 
well, “ Should your lover’s heart grow cold, my dear, and you wish to make it 
flame again, that is easily managed, give him wine mixed with lemon juice, and 
drop a bit of this root called ‘ fat mannikin ’ into it. Then his love will blaze up 
again, till he would break down walls to reach you ! 

She proceeded to follow the Gypsy’s advice, but the administration of this 
Atropa mandragora as a love-philtre had by no means the desired effect, and her 
lovers life was with difficulty saved. 

That the mandrake has long been credited with the power of reviving a man’s 
drooping spirits is testified by William Turner. In his Herbal (1562) he says 
‘ The iuice of Mandrag / dronken in the quantite of a scruple in honied wyne / 
draweth furth Melancoly and fleme by vomitynge / after the maner of Helleborus. 
But if a man take to muche of it / it will kill hym.* 

Frederick C. Wellstood. 


7.—A Gypsy Treatment for Erysipelas 

One quarter of a pound of pig’s flick—no salt in it. 

So many (say J of a pound) of elder haves . 

The same quantity of violet leaves. 

Boil the flick in a saucepan, and let it simmer. 

Put the leaves in, and strain it. 

This cured Mrs. H. Sandy of Clevedon after she had tried bottles from the 
doctor, and various ointments, without success. Archibald Constable. 

Dec. 8, 1909. 


8.—Gypsies in France 

Extraits analytiques (Us Registres <Us Consanx de la ville de Toumai 1431-76, 
publ. par A. de la Grange (Memoires de la Soctitt historique et UtUraire de 
Toumai , tome 23.—Tournai, 1893). 

P. 2. ‘23 janvier 1431. Les Egyptiens, de passage k Tournai, demandent des 
secours.—On leur accorde deux rasieres de ble, deux tonneaux de cervoisc et 40 
sols.’ 

P. 97. ‘11 d6cembre 1442. D’aucuns Egiptiens qui requi&rent estre recueilltez 
en la ville, et de leur faire aucune aumosne.—On ne les laisse point entrer ne 
passer par la ville.’ E. 0. Winstedt. 
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9.—Sold to the Devil 

There are, I am (old, various tales of Romane daid who bikend their kokeros to 
the Beng, but the only 4 well-authenticated * instance of this Faustian bargain of 
which I have had detailed information was given me by Gilbert BoswelL It 
related to Ada, wife of Tobias Boswell, who was much beloved in the tents of 
Egypt, but whose mysterious way of suddenly becoming possessed of large sums of 
money excited suspicion that she had allied herself with the Beng. One day her 
pocket would be empty, but the next day she would come home and exhibit 
handfuls of 4 golden sovereigns and five-pound notes,* but for all that she was never 
happy. Where the money came from no one was ever able to find out, but on 
certain days Ada would say 4 1 must go and see my old rani to-day,* and when she 
had paid this mysterious person a visit she always came back with dosta of luva. 
Sometimes, however, the old rani , who was supposed to be a chovihani, came to 
see Ada, and more than once attempts were made to find out where she lived ; but 
after turning some street-corner she would always disappear suddenly, and in her 
place would appear some other person or a dog or a cat. This went on for some 
time, but one day Ada came to Athalia Boswell’s tent and said that her (Ada’s) 
time was nearly come. She took from her pocket a paper, which proved to be a 
receipt for a certain sum of money she had just paid for a piece of ground in which 
she could be buried 4 at her father’s feet.’ Tobias Boswell, her husband, had just 
bought her a fine new dress to wear when she dulcerd the gdjos ; also five grand 
flags, ‘all silk,’ which were to be hoisted around her tent. ‘Hathie,’ she said to 
Athalia, 4 it’s a beautiful dress, but I shall never wear it, and them flags ’Bias has 
bought will be of no use to me. If I do wear that dress, it will only be when I’m 
buried in it.’ A few days later, about four o’clock in the morning, a sound like 
the galloping of a grai was heard outside Athalia Boswell’s tent, but there was no 
grai anywhere near. 4 Algar,’ said Athalia to her husband, 4 poor Ada’s gone ! * 
At the same time a neighbouring vardo , in which other Romanichal foki were 
sleeping, shook 4 like as if it was going to be blown over,’ but there was not a 
breath of wind. Then Tobias Boswell, only half-dressed, rushed out of his tent, 
crying out that his wife was dead. She had sprung out of bed, run round the 
inside of the tent, and died directly Tobias caught her in his arms. There were 
several families and parties of Romanichal foki encamped near by, and it transpired 
that at four o’clock that morning each one of them had ‘had a sign’ of Ada 
Boswell’s death. 

A less detailed story, also told by Gilbert Boswell, concerned an old Gypsy 
woman in Scotland, who bikend her kokero to the Beng, ‘all but the tip of her little 
finger.’ One day, when she was encamped in a lane near a brook, a rai (the Beng) 
was seen coming towards her tent. She cried out 4 Here *s the Beng come after me,* 
and ran through the brook. When the rai came to the brook-side he suddenly 
disappeared, 4 leaving a puff of smoke behind him.* W. A. Dutt. 


10.—Gypsy Legends 

From Ligendes Religienses Bulgares . By Lydia Schischmanoff. Paris, 1896. 
(1.) All the nations beg gifts of God, and, according to the way they accept 
the gift He apportions, they are stamped with a characteristic : 

p. 286. Puis arriverent les Tziganes : 4 Pourquoi etes-vous venus, Tziganes ? ’ 
leur demanda le Seigneur. 

‘Nous sommes venus pour que tu nous donnes quelque cadeau.* 

4 Et que voulez-vous ? * 

4 Comme cadeau, nous voulons le pouvoir.* 

4 Tant pis 1 D’autres ont pris le pouvoir ! * 

4 Oh ! quelle mistore ! C’est ce que nous esperions avoir ! * dirent les Tziganes. 
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‘ Allons, ayez la mi sere, vivez d’aumones, et que votre misere vous noumsse ! * 
dit le Seigneur. 

(2.) p. 118. St. Gregory, son of an ancient king of Egypt, cursed his subjects, 
and sent them wandering ; they became ‘ les tziganes.’ St. Gregory drove them sea¬ 
wards with the help of St Basil. St Gregory parted the sea with a staff and the 
subjects were all immersed, except a very few men and women whom Basil left out. 
‘ L’eau se reunit de nouveau, mais les tziganes surnag^rent et furent changes en 
corneilles. C’est pour cela que les tziganes fetent et reverent beaucoup Saint 
Basile; e’est parce qu’il ne les a pas tous pousses k la mer et qu’il en a laisse 
quelques-uns pour faire souche. Et e’est ainsi que la corneille est d’origine tzigane. 
Most of the legends in Lydia Schischmanoff’s book are taken from Bccucil de 
folklore; science et literature, ed. by Dr. Ivan Schischmdnov and D. Matov. Sofia. 

Lucy Broadwood. 


11.— A Far-travelled Band in Sweden 

When visiting Opphem yesterday (February 11, 1910) on business connected 
with my new farm-buildings, I passed about mid-day my smithy, where a giant 
son of Vulcan was hammering away lustily, heaping up mountains of nuts and 
bolts. I paused to meditate, when suddenly I was brought to consciousness by a 
meek voice which asked whether I had any kettles to mend. The voice issued 
from a black-bearded face under an impenetrable shock of jet-black hair, and was 
accompanied by evasive glances from dark, glistening eyes. Its owner "wanted also 
advice from ‘the consul’ about an intended visit to England. 

I charged the man at once with being a Gypsy, which he denied stoutly, 
admitting nevertheless that he knew some words of Romani. He belonged to a 
camp of three tents at the railway station, which I had not noticed when I arrived 
at dawn : but having to meet my builder there a few minutes later, I took 
advantage of the opportunity to look into one of them. Here there was no denial 
of Gyp^ydom, the nomads freely owned up, telling me that though they had spent 
twenty years in Sweden, Norway and Denmark, they originated from the South of 
France, Toulouse in fact. They became more and more friendly when I addressed 
them alternately in French and German, which latter they spoke almost as fluently 
as French, while their Swedish was somewhat broken. In three minutes I had 
hundreds of shrill offers to tell my fortune, or buy my old clothes, appeals for 
charity and other petitions. But I had to obey the whistle of the arriving train 
and hurry to meet my builder. 

When twilight came the builder went off, and I walked down to the station for 
a half hour’s relaxation in the tents. I enclose a copy of the notes I jotted dow r n 
hampered by failing daylight, by intolerable smoke, by several degrees of frost, 
and by driving snow-dust which the tent could not keep out—hampered also by 
the din of a copper cauldron in the experienced hands of my first acquaintance, 
now playing his part as a full-blooded Gypsy. 

The leading woman was named Catharine Moldava (Moldava, Catharine, as she 
gave it in the French way), fifty-two years old, born at Paris. The men of her 
tent were Kakaha-ska Fluskovitzu, forty, and Bousdokou Cukano, thirty-six. There 
was also a boy of seven, Pourtsalise, who played an accordion with great skill. 
Moldava had spent the last twenty years chiefly in Sweden, with occasional peeps 
into Norway and Denmark. But, besides her native country France, she knew 
also Germany, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary and the Balkans, even Saint 
Petersburg. Her French was quite pure and her German very good, but her 
Italian and Spanish were incomplete, her Norwegian and Danish poor, and her 
Russian came with difficulty. Her Hungarian and South Slavic tongues I was 
unfortunately unable to judge. 
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When I went home to Linkoping by the last train at 9.25 p.m. the fires were 
still glimmering brightly in the camp through fast-falling snow, but I had no time 
left to renew my visit. 


Vocabulary 

a, Engl, ‘far 1 ; a, Fr. ‘balle’; l y Engl, ‘met 1 ; e, Engl, ‘mate/ Fr. ‘ble*; c, 
Engl, ‘bare/ Fr. ‘imre*; i, Engl, ‘bee*; I, Engl. ‘miss'; o, Engl, ‘more’; d, 
Engl, ‘morrow*; u, Engl. ‘Bruce,* ‘juice/ Fr. ‘ruisseau': ou y Engl, ‘moon/ Fr. 
‘Toulouse 1 ; j as y in Engl, ‘yes*; £, Engl, ‘shop*; l y not ch in Engl, ‘child/ 


which is a double sound ; £ as s in Engl 
bal, hair. 

btrdy beer, small beer. 
bcrdja govt, trousers. 
cdsd, watch. 

Id vd, boy. 

lei (barl), girl (unmarried), 
art, sky. 
curl, knife. 

ddnd pdghl, tooth (? teeth). 
gdd , shirt 
gdn, ear. 
jtig, fire. 
jdkd , eyes. 
jiv, snow. 

halt, wood (dry), firewood. 
herd, (top-) boots. 
hard, (tin) bottle, pail. 

Idnddy (watch-) chain. 
mdtjd, fish. 

mouddrdskd mat jo, poison. 


‘ measure/ 

monj, mouth. 

ndk, nose. 

ply to drink. 

piriy kettle, cauldron. 

pouml, foot. 

rd\dmly coat 

rojy spoon. 

rdrriy married man. 

rdrainy married woman. 

rdmdnX, Gypsy language. 

rdvUly stick. 

scllevd, wood. 

sjhdn, moon. 

stnghly cap, hat. 

lird (bilkdrsku *erd), head [sheep’s head]. 

tserhd, tent. 

vast, hand. 

vcz, wood (growing). 

zouldumd, straw. 

Harald Ehrenborg. 


12. Magnus the Tinker 

For those who believe in a very early immigration of Gypsies into Europe, the 
following quotation will have interest. Waldemar (King of Sweden 1250-1278, 
m. Sophia of Denmark, d. 1286) and Magnus (Ladul&s, King 1275-1290) were 
sons of the Regent Birger (Jarl) who died in 1266. Magnus was father of Birger 
(b. 1280, King, 1290-1319) whose edict was discussed in this Journal, vol. iii., pp. 
113-115. 

Then Gambit Rym Kronikts Fbrsta DteL J hvilktn Swen*ke Konungars btdrejler 
ifrdn dhr MCCXXII och till MCDXXXIX beskriffues (utgifven af Johannes 
Messenius; tryckt af Chr. Reusner) J Stocholm, Anno.MDCXVI (skrifven 
1320 af okand forfattare). 

(Konung Waldmar) (Drottning Sophia) (Hertug Magnus) 

aid 18 . 

* Drotningen bar och wider them hack, 

The gAto henne siallan giort til tack : 

Konungen war stoltz och fager, 

Och Hertugen war nAgot suart och mager: 

Ty kallade hon honom ketzla bother, 

TA war han bAde om hander och foter 
Skapter wal A alia lidhi, 

Och halst A tooht och goda sldi: 

Hans broder kallade hon Erich Alzenckte.’ 
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TRANSLATION 

The Old Rimed Chronicle , 1st Party in which the Swedish Kings ’ gesta from the year 
1222 until 1439 are described (edited by Johannes Messenius; printed by 
Chr. Reusner) In Stocholm, anno 1616 (written in 1320, author unknown). 

(King Waldemar) (Queen Sophia) (Duke Magnus) 

pag. IS. 

The Queen had against them grudge ; 

They seldom won her approval: 

The King was lordly and fair, 

And the Duke was somewhat swarthy and meagre 
Therefore she called him kettle-mender, 

Though he was both about hands and feet 
Shapen well in ail limbs [lidhi = Germ. Gliedcr ), 

Especially as to discipline and good behaviour. 

His brother she called Eric Nothing-at-all. 

Harald Ehrenborg. 


13. BCi’s Boots 

Noah and Oscar Young and I were seated in a kicema in Preston impudently 
discussing Bdi Boswell’s few virtues and many vices, or rather, peculiarities. 

‘ Biggest owld liar on God’s earth,’ Noah stated emphatically, and in proof of 
this, retold one of Bdi’s favourite yarns. This, of course, is not printed here as 
any reflection on Bui s truthfulness, but merely as one of the picturesque flowers 
of a Gypsy’s fertile imagination. 

‘I was a-stoppin’ by C- for de fair dere, Noar, an’ I ’ad five wery fine 

mares all in foal An’ on de mornin’ of de fair I says to my Savaina : “ Sav&na,” 
I says, “ I ’ll just a-go over to de fair,” I says, “ an’ buy anuder mare in foal, an 
den I shall ’arve six.” 

‘ So I went over to de fair, an’ bought a big black mare off’n a wery despec’able 
farmer, Master Pearson. 

‘I was deturnin’ wdd dese here six mares in foal, an’ you knows where de 
owld ’olla tree is by de cross-roads, Noar; a man rushed out’n dere. “Your 
money or your life,” ’e says. u I ar’n’t got no money,” I says, “ leastways, ex¬ 
ceptin’ fifty pounds wud of five-shillin’ pieces into my shoes.” 

‘Den up corn’d de hangman. “Dis man was a-tryin’ to rob me, Master 
Clark,” I says. “ Yes, I knows ’e was, Mr. Simpronius Bohemius Boswell,” ’e 
says, “I ’eeard ’im.” 

‘ An’ I goes on, an’ I sees my Savaina a-top of de big ’ill a-waitin’ for me. “ So 
you’ve come back, my Bowi,” she says. “ Yes, my Savaina,” I says. 

‘ “Come along o’ me,” I says, “we’ll just a-go an’ ’arve a glass o’ beer.” So 
we goes into de big Publick, an’ I orders a drop o’ beer for me an’ my Savdina. “ I 
ar’n’t got no money to pay for it, Master Johnson,” I says. “But I knows you 
’arve, Mr. Simpronius Bohemius Boswell,” ’e says. “ War’n’t I a-tellin’ you as I 
ar’n’t a-got none to-day,” I says. “ Mr. Simpronius Bohemius Boswell,” ’e says, 
“you always ’arves plenty of money, so don’t a-go a-tellin’ me as you ar’n’t enough 
money to pay for two glasses o’ beer.” Dereupon off I takes one shoe, an’ empties 
a hunderd crowns onto de table ; den off I takes de hoder shoe, an’ empties anuder 
hunderd crowns onto de table. “ Dere den, Master Johnson,” I says, “ dat'n ’ll buy 
all de beer you ’arves on de premises.” An’ so it would.’ 

Would any mathematically inclined reader, who possesses such a cumbersome 
piece of state silver-work as a ‘ waggon-wheel,’ care to calculate the holding 
capacity of Bdi’s boots ? T. W. Thompson. 
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14. Gtpst Names 

In the Life and Thoughts 1 of Eliza Brightwen a few pages are devoted to the 
gypsies who encamped on Stanmore Common (near Bushey on the borders of 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire) in and about the year 1865. 

Though Mrs. Brightwen was a religious philanthropist, anxious to read and 
pray with her protlgls, she had a kindly tolerance for their moral short-comings 
which enabled her to write, ‘ whatever their sins may be in the way of thieving 
and falsehood, gypsies have many bright qualities ... it was a real regret to me 
when . . . some of our neighbours combined and made it illegal for them to camp 
on our common.’ 

Mrs. Brightwen learnt no word of the language, but she was interested in the 
‘out-of-the-way* names of the gypsy children; she notes Algernon, Ahasuerus 
and Plato among the boys, and Trinity, Levise, Centina, Cinnaminti, Cinderella, 
and Leviathan among the girls, the last being called after a ship, because her 
father ‘ thought it wor a pretty name. 1 M. Eileen Ltster. 

2 March 1910. 


15. ZlOEDNER IN DBR EUROPAISCHEN TuRKEI 

Einen wertvollen Beitrag zur Statistik des Zigeunerwesens in der europaischen 
Tiirkei gibt der bulgarische Oberstleutnant Herr Richard von Mach in Konstanti- 
nopel in seinem, in cler von General-major C. von Zeppelin herausgegebenen 
Sammlung, ‘Die Heere und Flotten der Gegenwart,’ erschienenen Werk, Die 
Wehrmacht der Tiirkei und Bnlgariens .* Er teilt uns daselbst mit, dass in der 
europaischen Tiirkei laut amtlicher Statistik der Militiirbehorden 810,000 Tiirken, 
260,000 mohammedanische Bulgaren (Pomaken), 880,000 mohammedanische 
Albanier, 40,000 mohammedanische Serben und 90,000 mohammedanische Zi- 
geuner und verwandte Volker wohnen. Letztere sind die Ddnmfo (zum Islam iiber- 
getretene Juden) und die mohammedanischen Wallachen. Der Zahl nach betragen 
diese nach Gopdevid 5000 Donm^s und 4800 mohammedanische Wallachen. 
Diese von den 90,000 abgezogen ergiibe 80,200 Zigeuner mohammedanischer 
Religion. Die christliche Bevdlkerung ist hier nicht angegeben, da ja nur 
die mohammedanische Bevdlkerung der europaischen Tiirkei (mit Ausnahme 
der von Konstantinopel) wehrptlichtig ist. (Die christlichen Untertanen sind 
in Friedenszeiten vom Heerdienst befreit.) Die Zigeuner stellen also, da die 
ge8ammte mohammedanische Bevdlkerung 2,080,000 Einwohner zahlt, ca. 1/25 
der gesammten mohammedanischen Bevolkemng und, da die in Konstantinopel 
wohnenden 500,000 Mohammedaner nicht wehrpflichtig sind, ca. 1/19 der theo- 
retisch der Wehrpflicht unterworfenen Mohammedaner (mit Frauen und Kindern). 

Interessant ist aber auch das Verhaltnis der Zahl der Zigeuner zu den anderen 
Bewohnern mohammedanischer Religion der europaischen Tiirkei. Es wohnen 
dort fast zehn mal so viel, mohammedanische Albanesm , die ja immer in der 
europaischen Literatur eine Rolle spielen. Im Verhaltnis zu den Serben moham¬ 
medanischer Religion, sind sie zwei mal starker und zu den Bulgaren stehen sie im 
Verhaltnis von l-3£. Betrachtet man nun die Tiirkei nach den einzelnen Volker- 
schaften, so muss man bekennen, dass die Zigeuner einen bearhtenswerten Faktor des 
tiirkischen Lebens bilden. Man versteht es fast nicht, dass ein Volk, welches in 
einem Lande einen so grossen Prozentsatz ausmacht, bei den Betrachtungen, die 


1 Eliza Brightwen, The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist. Edited by 
W. H. Chess on, with introduction and epilogue by Edmund Gosse. Lond. 1908. 

* R. von Mach, DU Wehrmacht der Turkei und Bulgariens , mit einem Vorwort 
des Generals der Infanterie C.v.d. Goltz, Berlin, A. Schal, 1905. 
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in der Literatur iiber dieses Land gemacht werden, so wenig beriicksichtigt wird. 
Bei jeder anderen Nation wiirde ein Volk, das so zahlreich auftritt, in der 
Literatur andere Wiirdigung linden. Vielleicht war es bis jetzt der Mangel an 
einer sicheren Statistik, welche die Literaten veranlasste bei ihren Schilderungen 
der Tiirkei, die Zigeuner, die sie nur hin und wieder zerstreut fanden, unbeachtet 
zu lassen. Hotfentlich triigt dann diese amtlich festgestellte Ziffer dazu bei, zu 
zeigen, dass die Zigeuner nummerisch eine hiibsche Zahl der Einwohner der 
europaischen Tiirkei stellen und wird ihnen daher dann in Zukunft mebr In- 
teresse und mehr Beachtung in der Literatur iiber die Tiirkei geschenkr, so dass 
man auch bald mehr uber die Eigenart der mohaminedanischen tiirkischen 
Zigeuner erfahrt. 

Erwahnt muss werden, dass ausser diesen mohammedanischen Zigeunern noch 
christliche Zigeuner vorhanden sind, deren Zahl verschieden angegeben wird. So 
gibt der bekannte Ethnologe Dr. Hugo Grothe in seinem 1003 erschienenen Werk 
Auf tiirkischer Erde x allein die mohammedanische Bevblkerung Man'donums 
mit 900,000 Seelen an. Er fiigt dann eine Statistik der Gesamthevnlkernng bei, 
worin er die verschiedenen Statistiker und deren Angaben iiber die Verbreitung 
der nichtmohammedanischen Zigeuner nennt. Demnach weichen die Angaben 
sehr von einander ab. Meinhardt ziihlt 3a,000, Nicolaides 4,3S8, Gopcevic 
ziihlt 28,730, Peucker zahlt 38,000 Zigeuner. Grothe meint, dass man in Wahrheit 
die Zahl der nichtmohammedanischen Zigeuner der europaischen Turkei, vielmehr 
Macedonians, auf 30,000 schiitzen miisse. Ueber die Verbreitung der umhammcdan - 
ischen Zigeuner aussert er sich nicht. 

Von europaischen Journalisten ist die Meinung verbreitet worden, dass die 
Zigeuner mit den Banden Macedoniens viel zu tun batten. Diese Angabe 
scheint mir falsch zu sein. Die Zigeuner sind zum grbssten Toil Mohammedaner, 
wie aus obiger Statistik hervorgeht und daher turkenfreundlich gesinnt. Die 
christlichen Zigeuner aber, die also 1/4 der ganzen Zigeunerzahl der europaischen 
Tiirkei ausmachen, sind sehr friedliebend und halten sich vom politischen Lcben 
fast ganz zuriick. 2 ) Trotzdem die grosste Zahl der Zigeuner sich seit dem 19. 
Jahrhundert den Mohammedanern angeschlossen hat, ist eine direkte Assimi- 
lierung an die tiirkische Nation noch nicht gelungen. 

F. \V. BREroHL. Wiesbaden. 

16.—The Masiia'ii.iyyah of Eoytt 

Dr. Wiener points out to me that in the Histoirc des sultans mamlouks , de 
V Egypte, ccritc en arabe par Taki-eddin-Ahmed-Makrizi, traduitc cn franca is . . . 
par M. Quatremhe , tom. 1, partie 2 (Paris, 1840), p. 4, occurs a footnote (No. 5) 
attempting to identify the Masha iliyyah with the Gypsies. It runs :— 

‘Suivant le temoignage de Makrizi {Description de V Egypt e, tom. 1, man. 797, 
fol. 405 r°), ce mot *^)\ [‘possessors of the light’] dcsigne les 

homines appelcs autrement A>Lr - c [Masha iliyyah]. M. Silvestre de Sacy 

a parle des Masch ail is (Chrestomathie arabe , tom. 1, pag. 201, 202) ; je dois aussi 
entrer, a cet ^gard, dans quelques details. 

‘L’histoire de l’Egypte, a l’epoque des deux dynasties des Sultans mam¬ 
louks, fait mention d’une classe d’hommes appelcs Maschailis sur 

1 Dr. Hugo Grothe Auf tiirkischer Erdc, Berlin, Allgcmeiner Verein fur deutsche 
Literatur, 1903. Grothe schatzt auch die mohammedanischen Wallachen auf 5000 
statt wic Gop£evi6 auf 4800. Die Differenz ist allerdings unbedeutend. 

a Vergl. auch meine Schrift ‘Die orientalischen Christen und die junge Tiirkei,’ 
Seegefeld 1910. 
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l'origine desquels les dcrivain# orientaux ne nous donnent aucun detail, efc qui 
remplissaient exclusivement des professions les plus ignobles. Eux souls 4taient 
charges de curer les puits, les bains, les fosses, les latrines, et, en cette quality ils 
payaienfc au fisc un redevance (Makrizi, Description de l’£gyptc y t. 1, m. 797, fob 
63 v° ; Abou*lmahasen, man. 663, fol. 83). Au rapport de Soiouti (m. ar. 1568, 
fol. 209 y°), un kadi de Fostat, dont la mule etait morte, fit venir les Maschaelis 

pour emporter Panimal, et le jeter hors de la ville. Ils exer$aient 

les affreuses fonctions de bourreaux; et leurs talents, en ce genre, ont m4rit6 le 
triste avantage d’etre continuellement cit^s par les historiens de l^gypte (Makrizi, 
m. 673, f. 459 r° ; Abou’lmah&sen, m. 667, f. 83 v° ; Ebn-Aias, m. 595 A, t. II. 
f. 154 v°, 159 v°, 162 v«, 188, 189 r°; Milk et une Nuits , t. ii. p. 182, 183). On 
lit dans Phistoire d’Ebn-kadi-Schohbah (m. ar. 687, f. 66 r°) ^ r 

‘On ^ eur coupa le cou, et leurs t4tes furent 

promen£es par les Maschaelis.* Au rapport d* Ahmed-Askal&ni (tom. II., man. arab. 
687, foL 155 v°) un 4mir ayant <$t4 condamn4 k avoir la langue couple, un Maschaeli 
charg4 d*ex4cuter Parrot, le fit avec peu de rigueur 4j 

tfU Non seulement ils cxecutaient les sentences capitales; mais, lorsqu*un 
homme £tait condammS k se voir promen<$ ignominieusement dans les rues, 
cloud sur une planche que portait un chameau, les Maschaelis marchaient devant 
le criminel, en criant: Voila la juste punition de ceux qui se rSvoltent contre 
VautoriU du sultan (Ebn-Aias, Histoire de Vilqxjpte , manuscr. ar. 595 A. t. n., 
fol. 25). Ils faisaient le mdtier de crieurs publics (man. 673, fol. 381 r°, 456 v°, 
man. 595 A, tom. ii., f. 103 v°, 146 v°, 248 v°). Nous les voyons dans une circon- 
stance, charges de parcourir la ville durant la nuit, et de faire entendre, k haute 
voix, une defense adressde k tous les habitants de sortir de leurs maisons avant le 
jour (m. 595 A t. n , f. 14). C’dtaient eux, qui lorsqu’un traite de paix avait dtd 
signd, en proclamaient Pannonce dans tous les quartiers de la cnpitale. . . 

D’aprds ces fonctions que remplissaient les Maschaelis, et qui sont complement 
analogues k celles qu* exercent encore aujourd’hui dans POrient les Bohdmiens, j’avais 
toujours pensd que les deux noms designaient une seule et meme chisse d*indi vidus.* 
After a discursus on the woid (mash'al) from which they are 

named, proving that it is a ‘ sorte de rdchaud, auquel on adapte un long manche, 
et que Pon emplit de bois resineux, pour servir k Pdclairage public,* which also 
serves at times as an instrument of torture, being heated and clapped on the 
criminal's head, he states that the Gypsies of Turkey still use it, and that it forms 
their particular attribute. In addition to its public use they have converted it to 
a private use as a bird-trap. From it he thinks the term ‘nawar* may be applied 
to them, since it is the plural of ,y (nhr) which means / light, fire.* He next 

m 

suggests that the chief executioner (^JIjuj sayyaf, or jallad) at the 

court of each of the Khalifs was a Gypsy : and continues:—* D*un autre cot4, il 
existait en Egypte, a Pepoque de la dynastie des Fathimites, une race d'hommes 
appeles Remadis qui montraient les memes goftts, les monies inclina¬ 

tions, que Pon observe chez les Bohthniens. Nous apprenons de Phistorien des 
Patriarches (TAlzrandrie que, dans une circonstance, les Remadis avaient vole les 
poutres qui formaient la charpente d’une eglise du Caire (manuscrit arabe, 140, 
page 92). Pendant une fete, qui eut lieu dans cette capitale, les Remadis, au 
rapport de Makrizi ( Description de Vjfryypte, tome 1, man. 797, fol. 164 v*), par- 
couraient les nies de la ville, montrant des figures, des ombres chinoises, faisant 
toutes sortes de boufonneries et de recits grotesques, qui r^jouissaient extremement 
la multitude, et meme les hommes eleves en diguite. Comme, parmi les tribus 
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arabes, je n’en trouve aucune qui ait port4 le nom de R4madis £» jU .» corame i 

•• y 

d’ailleurs, le metier de bateleur est un de ceux que les Boh^miens exercent, 
dans l’Orient, d’une manure exclusive, on peut, si je ne me trompe, regarder les 
Rtmadis comme faisant partie de ce singulier peuple. Aujourd’hui, encore, au 
Caire, les Remadis font le metier de chiffonniers. 

‘ Les Aimes, ou danseuses publiques, sont encore, aujourd’hui, des Boh&niennes. 
Je crois done pouvoir presumer que cette joueuse de tymbales, si c^l&bre, dont 
parle Makrizi, et qui avait donn4 son nom k un terrain voisin du Caire, appartenait 
a la m6ine nation.’ 

As the M-iinluk dynasty began to reign about the middle of the seventh century 
one would be glad to recognise the presence of Gypsies in Egypt so early. But, I 
fear, more evidence is required than mere identity of trade before it can be accepted us 
proof. Jugglers must have j uggled and dancers danced, streets must have been swept, 
proclamations proclaimed and heads cut off, thousands of years before the Gypsies 
ever set foot in Egypt: and doubtless, the professors of those mean trades formed 
a single class, in accordance with the caste system of the east. But that does not 
prove that that class was formed of Gypsies, especially as the Gypsies everywhere 
have adopted and not infrequently monopolised trades which must have existed 
prior to their advent. E. 0. Winstedt. 

4 April 1910._ 

17.—A Swiss Chronicler on the 1418 Band 

Though the sixteenth century accounts, on which Bataillard chiefly relied for 
his information about the band of Gypsies who visited Switzerland in 1418, are 
losing their value now that the city chronicles, from which they were drawn, are 
gradually being printed, I venture to quote one which was unknown to Bataillard 
and other researchers. Its author was Heinrich Brennwald who lived from 1478 
to 1551 A.D.,and wrote a Schweizerchronik. He was father-in-law to Stumpf, the 
earliest of Bataillard’s authorities for the Swdss visit except Justinger; and 
since Stumpf is known to have used Brennwald’s chronicle it seems probable that 
his account of the visit, which very closely resembles Brennwald’s, was mainly 
drawn from that here given. 

4 Anno domini 1418, diser zit kam gar ein seltsain volk gen Zurich, derglich 
domals in disen landen nut me gesehen war. Die wurdent uf 14,000 geschetzt: 
wib, man und kind. Die leitend sieh vor der stat uf den platz ; da belibend si 6 
tag ; si sprachend, si werind us kleinen Egipten und von Igritz, mftstend also 7 jar 
im ellend um ziehen und bfiss w r iirken. Si hieltend christenliche ordnung, trugend 
vil gold und silber, aber arme kleider. Und als dise 7 jar verschinend, fflrend si 
wider heim in ir land. Dis volk ward von den iren mit gelt verleit, das si an 
keinen dingen mangel hetind, bezaltend, w*as si geassend und trunkend. Aber 
demnach het sich aber ein lumbenvolk zfisamen geschlagen, ziichend im land um, 
sprechend, w'ie si vor dem soldan nut mogind iiber mer komen, stelend, was inen 
werden mag und ttind der welt gar grossen schaden. Diser aller ist nie keiner in 
Egipten komen. Das sin die Ziginer, und werind all zum mindsten henkens wert.’ 1 * 3 
The six days’ halt and the statements about Little Egypt and Igritz, the seven 
years’ pilgrimage, their Christian behaviour, their wealth and their poor clothes, 
are all borrowed from the Chronilc der Stadt Zurich.' 1 But Brennw r ald may be the 
first to give the number 14,000 and to distinguish between this band and all later 
comers. Unfortunately one cannot be certain until all the earlier sources are made 
available : and there are still some which have not been used by Gypsylorists. 

1 Heinrich Brennwaldi Schweizerchronik , herausyeythen von Rudolf Lnyinhuhl 

(Band i. of the Xene Fohje of Qnellen zur Schwtizer Geschichte. Abteilung i. : 
Chroniken, Basel 1908) Bd. i., pp. 495-ti. 

3 J.G.L.S., New Series, iii. 79. 
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For example the editor of Brennwald refers among other authorities to Ruppert, 
Chroniken der Stadt Konstanz , S. 174 (1430). It is to be hoped that some other 
member will publish the passage, to which I have not access, especially as no visit 
to Konstanz in 1430 seems to be known. E. 0 . Winstedt. 


18 .—The Fate of Kasim Pasha 

Soon after my return to Constantinople I visited Kasim Pasha, the village I 
mentioned on p. 182 of vol. iii. of this journal. Alas! the young Turks had 
broken down the houses —phagU kerdi e kherd —and the colony has been dis¬ 
persed. It was as though they were nomads and had decamped ! All the tin 
huts had disappeared. It was quite uncanny—like a dream ! A whole village of 
several thousands gone! 

I inquired of a passing Turk the cause, for I could see nothing of the gav 
I had known—nothing but a clean white field of snow. He volunteered to show 
me where a few families still live there. I followed him, and soon dark forms 
stood round me in the snow. Suddenly I heard a shout, and the crowd which had 
now gathered made way to let pass my friend of seven months before, him who 
treated me to wine and cheese on the heap of refuse. He was out of breath with 
running, but he seized my hand and shouted, 4 May God give you health ! We are 
brothers ! How are you? Well? May God give you health, my brother !* He 
then took me into a restaurant and gave me coffee. Afterwards we adjourned to 
another and I stood him wine, and he introduced me to a friend of his, a Christian 
or Greek Gypsy, who had lately returned from Rumania, and brought with him a 
Rumanian wife of pd&-rat ancestry, who had been learning Romani for two 
months, and spoke it fairly well. 

My old friend, who is a xorax^h but 4 as clever as a Christian, 1 proposed that I 
should accompany him home, which I accordingly did. His hut was of wood and 
tin, very miserable and draughty and wet. But he caused rugs and carpets to be 
spread out, and taking off my Russian goloshes I made myself comfortable in front 
of a glowing basket of charcoal. His young wife is very beautiful, and was 
nursing a pale-looking child, a &hei, ta oi sa rovelas , rovelas. The parents were 
both darker than the child, but the mother looked as pure as a Madonna. My 
friend called in his young sister, a rather developed 6hei of about twelve or thirteen 
years, dressed in red bloomers and red bodice, with a yellow (the orthodox Romany 
yellow) dikhlo on her head. 

The Christian Rom above-mentioned played the gavalji (a species of hautbois), 
and another the davilja , which consists of two little drums struck with wooden 
spoons. Another girl was brought in, also gaudily dressed, and the two began to 
dance, all the assisting crowd clapping their hands in unison. More wine was 
brought, and two glasses were handed to the girls, who gulped them down, and 
began to dance more furiously than ever. The dance was a variety of the usual 
Turkish danse du ventre —more than usually lascivious. After a time, when the 
movements were at their height, the two theia threw themselves on their knees in 
front of me, and continued to dance with the upper part of their bodies and arms 
and fingers, at the same time thrusting their faces nearer and nearer mine, and 
using their black eyes with great effect. I then did what was expected of me : I 
took pieces of money, and licking them, stuck them on the foreheads of the girls, 
who immediately got up, and handed the money to the pipe-player as soon as it 
showed signs of becoming loose. 

When I left it was getting dark. A crowd of children begged for money, but 
my host got rid of them, and accompanied me some way home. 

The linguistic results of the afternoon are :— 

(1.) This colony speaks, as I have said already, the nomad dialect:— kerddm , in 
for na, ninai for nanai } in dikhl&m 4 1 have not seen/ etc. 
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(2.) I suspect that P&sp&ti failed to notice the aspirated consonants lch, ph, Ih, 
th, because they do not exist in his native Greek. They are as developed here as in 
Sofia— theiy phut, kher , etc. 

(3.) For ‘ tell fortunes* they use darikerdv !!! According to Miklosich it first 
appears in Germany, I believe. Can it be, as Pott suggests (i. 440), dUvr-lcemv, the 
% being the same as in Zumidav ? 

(4.) When drinking, the formula for wishing health appears to be * Sastipl it del 
tut obdV Bernard Gilliat-Smith. 


19 .—Romany Costume of the Nineteenth Century 

It is strange that though Borrow several times gives full descriptions of the 
dress of Gypsy men, he never, so far as I can remember, describes that of his 
feminine friends. Certainly, on the occasion of his first meeting with the Gypsies 
he mentions the only garments that Jasper’s mother happened to be wearing, a 
scanty bodice and a petticoat: but that would seem to be rather an undress than 
a dress costume. Jasper’s finery at his visit of ceremony to Borrow and Isobel 
in the dingle is carefully described : but of his wife we learn only that she ‘ was 
also arrayed very much in the Roman fashion.* Her hair was braided, and she 
wore earrings and a necklace—not a very liberal allowance of raiment according to 
any fashion. 

That a Gypsy woman’s costume at the time did not usually consist of a 
petticoat or an earring is shown by the more satisfactory description given by 
Howitt in his Rural Life in England (London 1838, p. 243) :— 

‘ Their costume is unique, and pretty uniform,—scarlet cloaks, black velvet 
bonnets with large wide pokes trimmed with lace ; a handkerchief thrown over the 
head under the bonnet, and tied beneath the chin; long pendant earrings, black 
stockings, and ankle-boots.* 1 

In the same chapter Howitt notices the death of a Gypsy king in the 
summer of 1835 in Best wood Park, Notts. He was conveyed to Eastwood, and 
his relatives wished him to be buried in the church like most of his ancestors ; 
but they had to be contented with the churchyard. 2 He mentions the Lovell, 
Boswell, and Kemp gangs as those which chiefly frequented the midland counties. 
Is there a Gypsy family of the name of Kemp ? I cannot find any traces of them. 
Or has he confused other travellers with Gypsies ? At Carlton, Suffolk, ‘ William 
Kemp, a travelling man,* was buried on Sept. 21,1726 : and there are still travellers 
and showmen of that name, since one of them, hailing from Birmingham, had a stall 
in St Giles’ fair at Oxford last September, and afterwards enfolded me in a beery 
embrace when he met me again in Stratford mop. But neither he nor his wife 
showed any signs of or laid any claims to Romany blood. Still William Kemp, 
the harlequin and comedian, danced a morris from London to Norwich in 1599, 
and morris dancing was frequently performed by Gypsies in olden days. 3 William 
was a member of the same troupe of actors as Shakespeare, and was accused of 
amplifying the parts assigned to him. Is it possible that he was a Gypsy, and 
that we owe the few apparently Romani words which have been noticed in 
Shakespeare’s works to him ? 

E. 0. Winstedt. 


1 See also Townsend’s description quoted in J. O. L. S ., New Series, ii. 125. 

2 See Groome, In Gypsy Tent*, p. 117, for the burial of two Boswells there in 
that very year. But neither of them was buried in the summer. 

3 Cf. J.G.L.S ., Old Series, i. 80. 
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I.—FRANZ NIKOLAUS FINCK. 


Von Ernst Kuhn. 


M IT Franz Nikolaus Finck, gestorben zu Berlin am 6. Mai 
1910, ist wieder einer der wenigen deutschen Gelehrten, 
welche sich in neuerer Zeit mit dem Zigeunerischen gnindlicher 
beschttftigt haben, von uns geschieden. 

Qeboren am 26. Juni 1867 zu Krefeld als Sohn eines Fabrik- 
besitzers hatte Finck sich anf&nglich dem Milit&rstande gewidmet, 
war dann zu linguistischen Studien libergegangen und bat im J. 
1894 den Doctorgrad erworben. Nachdem er sich in Irland 
praktisch mit dem Neuirischen bekannt gemacht, habilitierte er 
sich 1896 in Marburg, um nach einem langeren Aufenthalt in 
Transkaukasien 1903 als Privatdocent fttr allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenschaft nach Berlin tiberzusiedeln, wo er im J. 1909 zum 
ausserordentlichen Professor ernannt wurde. Yielseitiginteressiert 
und mit einem seltenen Sprachtalent ausgestattet hat er in einer 
ansehnlichen Reihe von Schriften in erster Linie das Studium des 
Keltischen und namentlich des Armenischen erheblich gefordert, 
daneben aber auch dem Baltisch-Slavischen, Georgischen, Poly- 
nesischen, Gronlandischen, den Bantusprachen und den Problemen 
der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft seine Aufmerksamkeit zuge- 
wandt, 

Dem Zigeunerischen ist Finck gegen den Schluss seiner 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. F 
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Studienzeit in Marburg naher getreten, indem er ‘ jede Gelegenheit 
rait Zigeunern in Verkehr zu treten ausgenutzt hat ’—mit welchem 
Erfolge, das zeigen schon die dankenswerten Ergftnzungen, die er 
zu R. von Sowa’s Worterbuch des Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner 
in einer Recension im Anzeiger der Zeitschrift ftir deutsches 
Altertum 43 (1899), 331-5 veroffentlicht hat. Es folgte das 
Lehrbuch des Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner (Marburg, 1903). 
Der Yorzug dieser Schrift besteht darin, dass sich in ihr die 
Beobachtungen eines phonetisch wie grammatisch geschulten 
Gelehrten mit der lebendigen Praxis auf das innigste verbinden. 
So bietet sie in der vielleicht ein wenig zu abstract gehaltenen 
Grammatik wie in Texten und Glossar ein absolut treues Bild der 
wirklichen Sprache, wie es frtthere Darsteller nicht zu geben 
vermochten. Eine kleine Erganzung zu den Texten gewahren 
die: Zwei Lieder der deutschen Zigeuner, die Finck in den 
Sitzungsberichten der Berliner Akademie 1906, p. 544-8 mitgeteilt 
hat. 1 

tjber Finck’s Arbeiten das armenische Zigeunerisch betreffend * 
habe ich mich in diesem Journal (New Series) 2,67-74 des naheren 
ausgesprochen. Zur Bearbeitung der ausschliesslich Armeniem 
zu verdankenden Materialien war in Anbetracht der sprachlichen 
Schwierigkeiten Finck wie kein anderer geeignet und er hat sie 
mit seiner tiblichen Sorgfalt vollzogen. Seinen Versuch, das 
armenische Zigeunerisch scharf vom europaischen zu trennen und 
ihm eine Sonderstellung anzuweisen, glaubte ich freilich zurtlck- 
weisen zu miissen und ich denke, dass namentlich auch eine 
genauere Untersuchung der neuerlich bekannt gewordenen syrisch- 
zigeunerischen Sprachproben im wesentlichen die Richtigkeit 
meines Standpunktes ergeben, anderseits aber auch das, was an 
jener Ansicht immerhin zutrifft, deutlicher wird erscheinen lassen. 
Die in Haupt’s Kataloge veroffentlichte Abhandlung verdient 
wegen der lehrreichen Vergleichungen mit dem Prakrit besonders 
hervorgehoben zu werden. Dazu kommt noch der kurze Bericht 

1 Yon dem Liede: at bdro dSwel ho me Jcerddm u.b.w. iat auch bei den wiirttem- 
bergischen Zigeunern, wie ich von Engelbert Wittich erfahre, nur mehr die eine 
von Pischel und Finck gleichmassig gegebene Anfangsstrophe bekannt—ein charak- 
teriatischer Fall ftir das Hinachwinden der alten Uberlieferungen. 

8 Die Sprache der armeniachen Zigeuner in den M£moires de 1*Academic de St. - 
P6tersbourg, Classe historico-philologique, 8 e S4rie, T. 8, No. 5(1907).—Vgl.: Die 
Stellung des Armenisch-Zigeunerischen im Kreiae der verwandten Mundarten in 
dem Antiquariats-Kataioge von R. Haupt in Halle No. 9 (1905), 3-15 und: Die 
Grundzuge des armenisch-zigeunerischen Sprachbaua in diesem Journal (New Series) 
1, 34-60. 
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liber einen Vortrag Finck’s in der Zeitschrift des Vereins flir 
Yolkskunde 18,127 f., in dem die Bemerkung zu beachten ist, 
welche die armenischen LehnwOrter auch des europaischen Zi- 
geunerisch der Zeit vor dem 11. Jahrhundert vindiciert. 

An zwei wichtige Aufgaben, die seiner warteten, hat Finck 
nicht mehr herantreten konnen: die Darstellung der Zigeuner- 
dialekte ftir den Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und die 
Revision der Frenckelschen Ubersetzungen aus dem Neuen 
Testament im Auftrage des Missionsbundes flir Siidost-Europa. 
Mochten beide Bearbeiter finden, die Finck seines wissenschaft- 
lichen Erbes nicht ftir unwtirdig gehalten hatte. 


II—ISMAELITES 1 

By Leo Wiener 

TN his Ethnography of Hungary, Hunfalvy has a chapter on the 
A Ismaelites, 2 which runs as follows:— 

In Hungary there lived, under the very first ArpM kings, not only Christians, 
but also Mohammedans and Jews. Of the Jews we shall speak later in another 
place—this race is still to be found in the country and is of great importance 
there ; of the Mohammedans we must speak now, because they are no longer to be 
found as a considerable part of the population. 

The Mohammedans were called Ismaelites . The first mention of them is made 
under Ladislaus i. : they were merchants, whom the Hungarians wished to convert 
to Christianity. Article ix. of Ladislaus’ law of the year 1092 reads as follows: 
‘ The merchants, who are called Ismaelites, are to be removed from their abodes 
and transported to other villages, if after their baptism they return to their ancient 
customs; but those whom the courts find not guilty may remain in their old 
abodes.’ It is hard to tell what the law intended by this transportation and what 
kind of a punishment it was supposed to be ; so much is certain— the Ismaelites 
were to be converted. The same was had in mind by the injunctions of Koloman, 
which betray an even greater intolerance. ‘ If an Ismaelite is caught eating meat 
during fast, even though it be pork, or washing himself after the Ismaelite 
custom, or carrying out other Ismaelite usages, he is to be sent to the King, and 
the accuser gets his reward from the property of the accused person.’—‘We order 
each Ismaelite village to build a church and provide it with everything 
necessary. As soon as the church is built, one half of the inhabitants of the 
Ismaelite village are to emigrate and settle in another place, but the remaining 
half must live in the same laws and in the same Church of Christ with us.’ Here, 
too, the purpose of the emigration is dark, but obviously it was intended as a 
punishment Again, the conversion is to be attained by force. ‘An Ismaelite 

1 While searching for medieval lore I have come across several important gypsio- 
logical facts, which I communicate, in spite of my previously expressed inability to 
devote myself especially to such investigation. 

1 Paul Hunfalvy, Ethnographie von Ungam , Budapest, 1877, p. 218 et stq. 
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must not marry his daughter to a member of his tribe, but only to a member of 
our (i.e. Magyar) tribe.* ‘When an Ismaelite has guests or invites one to be his 
guest, they must eat nothing but pork.’ Since the accuser was rewarded, one can 
imagine to what annoyances the Ismaelites were subjected. 

To what race did the Ismaelites belong? We know that the Magyars had 
in their former seat been neighbours of the Volga Bulgarians, and that these 
Bulgarians were Mohammedans by religion. It also must be remembered that the 
Magyars had been neighbours of the Khazars and that in their early seat a tribe of 
the Khazars, the Kabars, had united with them. Now the Khazars partly confessed 
the Mosaic and partly the Mohammedan faith. Therefore it is very likely that 
the Mohammedans or Ismaelites of Ladislaus and Koloman were partly Bulgarians 
and partly Khazars, and at the same time we learn from the above laws that some 
of these Mohammedans devoted themselves to commerce, while others attended to 
agriculture in the Ismaelite villages. 

The end of these laws, namely the conversion of the Ismaelites, was not 
attained. A hundred years later we find them in Hungary, partly as merchants, 
partly as agriculturists, and the Hungarian Ismaelites attend the schools of their 
co-religionists in Asia. 

When an Arabian author, Yakut, was sojourning in Aleppo, in 1220, ‘I saw/ 
he said, ‘ a great crowd of Bashkirs, whose hair and face was very brown and who 
belonged to the sect of Abu-Hanifa. I addressed one of them and asked him 
about his country and manner of life. He answered as follows : “Our country is 
beyond Constantinople, in the land of a nation which lives among the Franks and 
calls itself Hungary. Although we are Moslems, we obey their King. We live 
at the border of this country in about thirty villages, of which each is of the size 
of a small town. But the King of Hungary does not allow us to surround them 
with stone walls, because he is afraid we might rise against him. We are 
surrounded by Christians on all sides. We speak the language of the Magyars, 
dress like them, serve in their armies and fight with them against all their 
enemies.” Upon being asked how the Bashkirs could have accepted Islam ism 
among the Christians, he answered : “ I have heard from several of our old men 
that anciently seven Moslems came to us from Bulgaria and settled among us. 
They taught us the falseness of our religion and showed us the straight, true road 
of Islam. By the grace of God our hearts were opened and we all became 
Moslems. We come here to learn the laws of God. As soon as we return to our 
home, we shall be received with honours and shall be intrusted with the affairs of 
faith.” I asked him also why they cut their beards in Frankish fashion, to which 
he replied: “ Those who among us bear arms, cut their beards and dress in 
Frankish manner, but not so the rest.” * 

The Arabian author calls the Hungarian Ismaelites Bashkirs and properly dis¬ 
tinguishes them from Hungarians or Magyars. But from that oral tradition that 
seven Bulgarian men converted the Hungarian Bashkirs to Islamism it follows 
that the Bashkirs, like the Chuvashes, had then been subject to the rule of the 
mighty Volga Bulgarians, and, as by the testimony of the language, we had 
included the Chuvashes among the ancient Khazars, so we may, from Yakut’s 
statement, count the Magyar Bashkirs as belonging to the same nation, and con¬ 
sider them as remnants of the Khazars. Thus the Hungarian Moslems (Ismaelites, 
Mohammedans) of the thirteenth century were descendants of the original 
Bulgarians and Khazars, who by degrees united with the Magyar people. 1 Moslem 
merchants may, like the Jews, have passed through Hungary later and may have 


1 * It is supposed that the Bashkirs are Turkish Finns. Strahlmann thought so 
because they were blonds ; Pallas, however, considers them brown. Ahlqvist, too, 
found that only those who did not know the Bashkirs could consider them as 
Tatarized Finns. Their Language does not differ from the Tatar, for they Under- 
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settled there, but agriculturists who filled whole villages or small towos could have 
originated only from the older, more numerous settlers. 

What the Anonymus says of the Bulgarian leaders Bila, Bocsu and Heten, who 
during the reign of Grand Duke Taksony had come from the country of the 
Bulgars (de terra Bular) with a large retinue and had settled at Pest, may contain 
some recollection of the Volga Bulgarians. However, the account of the Anonymus 
obviously refers to a new Bulgarian immigration from beyond the southern Danube, 
which took place in the time of Saint Stephen, when the Greeks had broken the 
might of the Bulgarians. Perhaps the Heten of the Anonymus coincides with 
those seven (Magyar hit) men who, according to the account of the Hungarian 
Ismaelite in Aleppo, had long ago converted their ancestors to Islam. But that 
the Anonymus really puts the Bulgarians, who later emigrated from beyond the 
Danube, in the time of Taksony, is clearly proved by their settlement Pest , which 
is a Slavic word and means ‘ brick oven,* and is equal to German Ofen. The 
Bulgarians settled there were therefore of Slavic origin, and so could have 
come only from beyond the Danube, and not from the Kingdom of the Volga 
Bulgarians. 

Since the Ismaelites were partly merchants and partly agriculturists, it is 
highly probable that among the merchants were found Mohammedans of other 
nationalities. Capital is ever in motion, and the capitalist always goes wherever 
he can earn most. The very stringent laws of King Ladislaus and King Koloman 
had not succeeded, as we have seen, in destroying the agricultural Ismaelites in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. Much less easily could they interfere with 
the commerce and the enrichment of the Ismaelites. In some ways they accom¬ 
modated themselves to Christian usages. Thus, for example, the Ismaelites of 
Nyir invoked the ordeal of the hot iron at Grosswardein. 1 

Just as nowadays attacks are made on the Jewish capitalists, so in the days of 
Andrew n. they arose against the Ismaelite and Jewish moneyed men. 

In the year 1232 King Andrew swore in the Forest of Bereg, anent the 
reformation of the country, that in future he would employ neither a Jew nor an 
Ismaelite or a Saracen (weder einen Juden noch einen Ismael it en oder Sarazenen) as 
representatives of offices of the chancery, finance, salt monopoly or taxation, nor 
would he ally them with other representatives, and that he would offer a public 
office to no Jew, nor Ismaelite or Saracen. He, on the contrary, pledged himself to 
distinguish them externally by special signs from the Christians. Nor would he 
suffer that a Jew, Ismaelite or Saracen, should take or keep a Christian servant, 
and just as little would he allow marriages between Christians and Jews, 
Ismaelites or Saracens. As a guarantee of strict adherence to his vow, the King 
would appoint a zealous Christian magnate, who at the request of the bishop in 


stand one another very well; the Chuvashes, on the contrary, do not understand 
the Tatars, and vice versa. The Bashkirs now live between the Volga and the 
Ural, that is, on the left bank of the Volga, in the former seats of the Pechenegs 
and Utses (Cumanians), while the Chuvashes occupy the right bank of the Volga 
under the same geographical latitude.’ 

1 1 The Begestrum de Vdrad , 1201-1235 renders the 38. judicial sentence as 
follows: “The Nyir Ismaelites, Elias and Peter, come before Judge and Ispan 
Bank and Herald Bola and, basing their claims on the testimony of others, accuse 
John, Kosta, and Miko, denizens of the village of Salamon, of theft. The latter 
Were burnt by iron (predicti Joannes , Kosta et Alikon combusti sunt), i.e ., they were 
guilty.” The 41. sentence runs: “The Nyir Ismaelites, Elias and Pentek, come 
before Judge and Ispan Bank and Herald Bola and, also basing their claims on the 
testimony of others, accuse the subjects of the village Ispan Martin of Vdmos 
(follow ten names) of theft. Egidius and Benedict took the iron for themselves and 
for others and were freed.” Egidius took it for the accused inhabitants of VAmoa, 
and Benedict for those of Tapolcza.’ 
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whose district Jews, Pagans, or Ismaelites were living, would make an inquest 
and would take away the Christian slaves and wives from them and would punish 
them by confiscating their property, while the King would condemn them to 
slavery. 

It was probably less this royal vow and the new regulation against them 
based upon it than the changed conditions of the land, in consequence of the 
Mongolian invasion, that destroyed the existence of the Ismaelites, for under 
Bela iv. and his descendants there is no further mention of them. The merchants 
no doubt disappeared together with the Mongol flood ; but the agricultural 
Ismaelites, who could not emigrate so easily, very likely accepted Christianity 
together with the newly arrived Pechenegs and Cumanians, and thus were merged 
in the Magyars like the Cumanians. 

This account of the Ismaelites is full of inaccuracies, due to 
Hunfalvy’s misconception of the original texts. I shall, there* 
fore, give the Latin version of all the passages quoted or referred 
to by him, before passing to the criticism of Hunfalvy’s chapter. 

IX.—De negociatoribus quos Ismaelitas appellant. De negociatoribus quos 
appellant Ismaelitas, si post baptismum ad legem suain antiquam inuenti fuerint 
rediuisse, a sedibus suis separati ad alias uillas transferantur. illi uero qui incul- 
pabiles per iudicium apparuerunt, in propriis sedibus remaneant. S. Ladislai 
regis decretum I, anno 1092, in S. L. Endlicher, Rerum hungaricarum monument# 
arpadiana , Sangalli, 1849, pp. 327-28, and in H. Marczali, Enchiridion fontium 
historiae Hungarorum, Budapestini, 1902, p. 88. 

(46) Si quis Ismaelitas in ieiunio seu comestione porcine quoque carais 
uescencia, uel in ablucione aut in quolibet sue secte facinore deprehenderit, 
Ismalite regi deputentur. qui uero eos accusabat, de substancia eorum partem 
accipiat. 

(47) Unicuique uille Ismaelitarum ecclesiam edificare, de eademque uilla 
dotem dare precipimus. que postquam edificata fuerit, media pars uille Ismaeli¬ 
tarum uillam emigret, sicque altrinsecus sedeant, et quasi unius moris in domo, 
nunc nobiscum in una eademque ecclesia Christi in diuina unanimiter consistent. 

(48) Ismaelitarum uero nullus audeat filiam suara iungere matrimonio alicuius 
de gente sua, sed nostra. 

(49) Si quis Ismaelitarum hospites habuerit, uel aliquem in conuinium 
erogauerit, tarn ipse quam conuiue eius de porcina tan turn came uescantur. 
Decretum Golomanni regis ab Albrico compilatum (about the year 1100), in End¬ 
licher, l.c., p. 366, and Marczali, l.c., p. 108-109. 

(24) Comites camerarii monetarum , salinarii et tributarii, nobiles regni nostri 
sint: ismaelite et iudaei fieri non possint. 1 Andrea II. regis decretum J., 1222, 
in Endlicher, l.c ., p. 415. 

XXXI.—Monete et salibus ac aliis publicis officiis Iudei et Saraceni non pre- 
ficiantur. Andrea II. regis decretum II., 1231, Endlicher, l.c ., p. 432; also 
Marczali, lx., p. 141. 

(1) Iudeos, Sarracenos siue Ismaelitas de cetero non preficiemus nostre camere, 
monete, salibus, collectis uel aliquibus publicis officiis, nec associabimus eos pre- 
fectis, nec in fraudem aliquid iaciemus, propter quod ab ipsis possint opprimi 
Christ iani. 

(2) Item nec permittemus in toto regno nostro Iudeos, Sarracenos uel Ismael¬ 
itas prefici alicui publico officio. 


1 Comites Camera, Monetarij, Salinarij, et Tribntarii, nobiles Regni (sint), 
Hysmahelite et Judei fieri non possint. Marczali, l.c., p. 141. 
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(3) Item faciemus, quod Iudei, Sarraceni seu Ismaelite, de cetero certis signis 
distinguantur et discernantur a Christianis. 

(4) Item non permittemus Iudeos, Sarracenos siue Ismaelitas mancipia Chris¬ 
tiana emere, uel habere quocunque modo. 

(5) Et promittimus per nos et successors nostros constituere singulis annis 
et dare Palatinum, uel alium de iobbagionibus nostris, quern uoluerimus, fidei 
christiane zelatorum, quern faciemus iurare, quod mandatum nostrum secundum 
ista fideliter adimplebit ad peticionem episcopi, in cuius diecesi sunt, uel erunt 
Iudei, pagani, uel Ismaelite ut Christianos extrahant a dominio 1 et cohabitacione 
Sarracenorum : et, si qui inuenti fuerint contra hec Christiani cohabitantes Sarra- 
cenis, uel Sarraceni mancipia Christiana habentes, item Christiani Sarracenorum 
uel Sarraceni Christianorum quomodocumque mulieribus copulati siue ab specie 
matrimonii, siue alio^modo, bonorum omnium publicacione tarn Christiani, quam 
Iudei, uel pagani multentur, et nihilominus in seruitutem Christianorum per 
regem perpetuo deputentur. Andrece II. regis iuramentum de reformando regno 
in silva Bereg pr&stitum , 1232, in Endlicher, l.c ., pp. 436-37. 

(38) Ismaelite de Nyr, Elias et Peter, coadiuuantibus aliis, impeciere Ioannem 
Costam, et Mikoum de uilla Salamonis de latrocinio, iudice Bank comite, pris- 
taldo Bola. predicti Joannes, Costa et Mikon combusti sunt. 

(41) Ismaelite de Nyr, Iliaz et Pentek, coadiuuantibus aliis, impeciere iobagi- 
ones Martini comitis de uilla Uamus, de latrocinio, scilicet Egud, etc. . • . pro 
iis omnibus Egud et Benedictus, pro se ipsis et aliis portato ferro, iustificati sunt, 
iudice Bank, pristaldo Bola. Begestrum de Varad , 1201-1235, in Endlicher, l.c.> 
pp. 649-50. 


Hunfalvy makes Mohammedans of the Ismaelites, though 
there is not a single reference to this in the passages quoted. 
All we know is that they were not Christians, but if we are to 
take the statement in the law seriously, * if an Ismaelite is caught 
eating meat during fast, even though it be pork? they could not have 
been Mohammedans, because as such it would never have occurred 
to them to eat pork on any day. Nor is the supposition correct 
that ‘they (the Mohammedans, or Ismaelites) were merchants/ 
What the law of 1092 says is this: The negociatores , whom people 
call Ismaelites, are to be removed, etc. The negociatores are those 
who are legislated against, and 9 whom people call Ismaelites/ is 
merely in apposition to negociatores , to explain the popular name 
Ismaelites. Now, in the early Middle Ages a negociator was 
not exactly a merchant. This term included tradesmen, pedlars, 
artisans; and a peasant bringing the surplus of his field to 
market was also denominated a negociator . It is hard to under¬ 
stand what misgivings the author had about the removal of the 
Ismaelites to other villages: the punishment consisted in tearing 
them away from their surroundings, and the Government's pur¬ 
pose was to bring them into contact with Christian surroundings, 
as is evidenced! by Koloman’s law of sending half the village 
away, after the villagers have built a church. 
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Proceeding from the conviction that the Ismaelites were Mo¬ 
hammedans, Hunfalvy goes on to identify them with the Khazars 
and Bulgarians — an entirely gratuitous assumption, which is 
based on no fact whatsoever, and still more amazing is the state¬ 
ment that ‘some of the Mohammedans devoted themselves to 
commerce, while others attended to agriculture in the Ismaelite 
villages.’ The only explanation for this assumption is that they 
lived in villages. We are told that they were negociatores, but 
nowhere is any reference made to their agricultural pursuits. On s 
the contrary, we have the negative inference that they were not 
farmers. If the Government was to punish them by transferring 
them to other villages, their connection with the soil must have 
been of the very feeblest. There would hardly have been any 
punishment in being transplanted to new, unoccupied land, 
whereas the Government would have been put to great incon¬ 
veniences in settling an agricultural element in a village that 
was already occupied by farmers. It is, in all likelihood, this 
difficulty that made the author ask in perplexity what punish¬ 
ment there could have been in transferring them to unoccupied 
land. Consequently the further declaration that ‘the laws of 
King Ladislaus and King Koloman had not succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the agricultural Ismaelites in the first half of the thirteenth 
century,’ is without foundation, as there were no agriculturists to 
destroy. There were Ismaelites in the village of Nyir who 
appealed to the law, and the fact that they did so at a time 
public feeling ran so high against Jews and Saracens (or Ismael¬ 
ites!) that the King had to promise to enforce all kinds of 
restrictions against them, indicates that the Ismaelites were the 
least offensive of the foreigners and that they, in all probability, 
were not Mohammedans. 

The Bashkir story must be taken with a grain of salt. There 
are so many contradictions in it that no deductions whatsoever 
can be made from it. The original of the story is not accessible 
to me, and so I shall base my argument on Hunfalvy’s translation. 
If the foreigners whom Yakut saw in Aleppo were Bashkirs, they 
correctly stated that they spoke the language of the Magyars, as it 
is generally assumed 1 that the Bashkirs and the Magyars were 
one and the same originally. In the thirteenth century the 
Bashkir country in eastern Russia was called Great Hungary by 

1 I base my statements on the excellent article in the Bnctidoptdifaki $lovar 9 9 
sub BaSkiry, q.v. 
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■ the travellers, and Yakut may have had in mind that country 
rather than Hungary. The Bashkirs in Russia were converted to 
Islamism in 1313, but Mohammedanism had penetrated to them 
earlier and, as the Volga Bulgarians, their neighbours, had been 
Mohammedans before them, they probably received their religion 
from them. The accounts of the Arabian geographers are so full 
of contradictions and their ethnography is so weak that it is not 
easy to identify the peoples they mention. They frequently quote 
from earlier authorities without observing the inapplicability of 
their statements to events of their own time. In any case, it is 
very suspicious that there is not another source confirming 
Yakut’s account, and that all Hungarian historians are silent on 
. so important a fact as the presence of Bashkir Mohammedans in 
their country. But let us suppose that Bashkirs, differing from 
Magyars, were actually settled in thirty villages on the border of 
Hungary, what reason have we to see in them the Ismaelites of 
Ladislaus and Koloman ? 

Neither can we take the Hungarian accounts of the Ismaelites 
at their face value. There is a mixture of ideas in them, due to a 
misconception of facts in the light of religious prejudice. While 
it was not uncommon to speak indifferently of Ismaelites and 
; Saracens, the latter term was used far more frequently in reference 
to Mohammedan nations. We have seen from the German Bible 
paraphrase that the Ismaelites were the merchants who bought 
; Joseph, as is stated already in the Old Testament, and that they 
were identified with travelling merchants and tinkers, chaltsmide. 
There is no reason to see in the Ismaelites of Ladislaus’ laws 
anything but our Gypsies. The terms negociatores and Ismaelitae 
fit them perfectly. In my previous article I have pointed out the 
identity of Karlovingian mango with old French maignen * tinker,’ 
and now a confirmation of my deduction is found in a gloss of 
possibly the ninth century, in which the Mangones are mentioned 
as a kind of brokers and are vulgarly called mangani: ‘ Mangones 
lucriones qui in mercatibus faciendis quasi mediatores hinc inde 
sua lucra conquirunt qui uulgo mangani appellantur.’ 1 This 
•adds another proof to the correctness of the description in the 
Bible Paraphrase and identifies the chaltsmide with the mangones, 
maignens, ‘tinkers.’ On the other hand it explains why the 
negociatores were settled in villages—they carried on all kinds of 

1 PhillipJ Glossary, in American Journal oj Philology, vol. vi. (1885), 
p. 452. 
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petty trades, and, of course, may have risen to greater importance 
as merchants and tradesmen. 

"We have such numerous references to sedentary Gypsies, 
before their attested arrival in 1417, in Hungary and the adjacent 
countries, that not a shadow of a doubt is left as to their long- 
continued sojourn there. I can give here only such accounts of 
them as are obtainable from printed books. The archives of 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy would unquestionably yield far 
greater returns. 

In Croatia the Gypsies carried on all kinds of trades in the 
fourteenth century, and we have special references to butchers. 

Anno 1397—8 januarii. Zagrabiae. Cives Grechenses, qui raanu armata aream 
capituli invadendo domos canonicorum succenderunt, arcein episcopalem et eccL 
cathedralem invaserunt, plures canonicos eorumque consanguineos et familiares 
verberaverunt, occiderunt etc. per Johannem zagrab. episc. excommunicantur. 

Among the excommunicated citizens is also: 

Nicolaus carnifex, Cigan dictus. Monumenta historic#, liberae regiae civiiatis 
Zagrabiae, metropolis regni Dalmutiae , Croatiaeet Slavoniae , collegit J. B. Tkal£i6, 
Zagrabiae 1889—, vol. i. pp. 378-383 (Doc. 397). 

From the Court records of Agram we get a number of litigious 
Gypsies, like the Ismaelites of Nyir in Hungary:— 

Anno 1382—29. aprilis. Item idem Petrus octavo die hoc atestabit, quod consors 
Pauli [c]arnificis carnes suas potencialiter recepisset, per Mykus, Johannem et 
Cyganum. —26., vol v. p. 172. 

Anno 1382—23. maii. Item Cygan contra Gregorium juratum primo citatus 
non comparuit.—76., p. 175. 

Anno 1382—6. junii. Item causa Gregorii jurati contra Cygan ad octavum diem 
ad pacem est recepta.—26., p. 177. 

Anno 1383—14. aprilis. Item causa Marci Gemze contra Cygan ad octavum 
diem ad pacem est recepta.—26., p. 194. 

Anno 1383 — 14. augusti. Item causa Petri contra Cygan ad octavum diem ad 
pacem est recepta.—26., p. 210. 

Anno 1385—28. julii. Item causa Cygan et Anthonii literati contra Johannem 
filium Donati ad octavum diem ad pacem est recepta.—26., p. 246. 

Anno 1385—11. augusti. Item causa Cygan contra Johannem Donati ad 
octavum diem ad pacem est prorogata.—26., p. 248. 

Anno 1385—18. augusti. Item Petrus Scornych octavo die per Dragozlaum, 
Cygan et Loter hoc atestabit, quod ipse Zekyrich non percussisset neque vitu- 
perasset.—26., p. 250. 

Anno 1385—15. Septembris. Item Johannes filius Donati contra Cygan suum 
juramentum non deposuit ut debebat.—76., p. 251. 

Anno 1386—8. maii. Item Cygan contra Endre Syb primo citatus non com¬ 
paruit.—76., p. 253. 

Anno 1386—15. maii. Item Cygan contra Johannem primo citatus non com¬ 
paruit. . . Item causa Cygan et sui famuli contra Gregorium Angeli ad octavum 
diem ad pacem est recepta.—26., p. 254. 

Anno 1386—29. maii. Item Cygan contra Johannem octavo die respondent.. • 
Item Cygan et Endre Syb contra Gregorium voschar primo citati non com- 
paruerunt.—26., p. 255. 
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Anno 1386—8. junii. Item causa Johannis contra Cygan ad octavum diem ad 
pacem est recepta.—76., p. 255. 

Item Cygan contra Endre secundo citatus non comparuit —Item Cygan et Endre 
contra Gregorium citati non comparuerunt.—76., p. 256. 

Anno 1386—19. junii. Item causa Johannis contra Cygan ad octavum diem ad 
pacem est recepta.... Item Cygan contra Gregorium tercio citatus non comparuit. 
—16., p. 257. 

Anno 1387—30. augusti. Item Cigan contra Radozlaum primo citatus non 
comparuit.—76., p. 274. 

Anno 1387—6. septembri. Item Cigan contra Badozlaum secundo citatus non 
comparuit.—76., p. 275. 

Anno 1387—25. octobris. Item Cigan contra mulierem Luciam primo citatus 
non comparuit.—76., p. 279. 

Anno 1387—8. novembris. Item Cigan contra Luciam mulierem secundario 
citatus non comparuit.—76., 280. 

Anno 1387—29. novembris. Item Matheyko carnifex, Cigan et Paulus contra 
Georgium primo citati non comparuerunt.—16., p. 282. 

Anno 1387—3. decembris. Item Matheyko, Cygan et Paulus carnifices contra 
Georgium pistorem secundo citati non comparuerunt. Item Dragozlaus, Luka et 
Cygan contra Laurencium secundo citati non comparuerunt—76., p. 283. 

Anno 1389—19. martii. Item Cigan contra Crauth primo citatus non compa¬ 
ruit.—76., p. 292. 

Anno, 1389—26. martii. Item Dragozlaus, Gyurgek Blanchich, Matheyko, Cigan 
carnifices ... octavo die testificabunt super quadarn terra, quam Vida mulier Paulo 
Leuak ut dicebant testamentaliter legasset.—76., p. 293. 

Anno 1389—11. junii. Item Cigan usque quindenas Petro medietatem cuius- 
dam vini solvere debet.—76., p. 303. 

[End of fourteenth cent.] Item Cygan contra Markum prius citatus non com¬ 
paruit. Item Cygan contra Johannem aurifabrum primo citatus non comparuit.— 
76., p. 352. 

[End of fourteenth cent.] Item Cygan contra Marcum filium Blanchych et 
Johannem aurifabrum octavo die respondebit.—76., p. 353. 

[End of fourteenth cent.] Item causa Cigan carnificis et Johannis et Marci 
aurifabri est ad pacem recepta.—76., p. 356. 

Anno 1418—13. mail Item factum et causatn inter Briccium, Jofan et Andream 
filium Petri de Tornava probi viri taliter ordinarunt, quod item Andreas primo 
ipsi Briccio tenebitur satisfacere de septem florenis et idem Briccius tenebitur 
remittere sibi totum jus suum ... in rebus et bonis ac possessionibus contra 
condam Cigan habitum.—76., vol. vL p. 53. 

Anno 1378—8. mail Item Nicolaus Cigan contra Petrum primo citatus non 
comparuit.—76., vol. v. p. 127. 

Anno 1382—30. maii. Item Nicolaus Cygan contra eundem Gregorium secundo 
citatus non comparuit.—76., p. 176. 

Anno 1383—17. februarii. Item Nicolaus Cigan contra Petrum sartorem 
octavo die respondebit.—76., p. 188. 

Anno 1383—27. februarii. Item Nicolaus Cigan contra Petrum sartorem 
secundo citatus non comparuit.—76., p. 189. 

Anno 1383—3. aprilis. Item Nicolaus Cigan contra Marcum primo citatus 
non comparuit.—76., p. 192. 

Anno 1383—24. julii. Item Nicolaus Cygan contra Petrum Kurch secundo 
citatus non comparuit.—76., p. 206. 

Anno 1384. Item Nicolaus carnifex dictus Cigan habuit quatuor dietas 
terre a Margaretha socru sua et Georgio calcariparo, tempore Laurencii.—76., 
voL ix. p. 17. 
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Anno 1387—22. januarii. Item Nicolaus Oygan et Benedictus caraifioes feria 
sexta super eo jurabunt, quod ipsis centum et quinquaginta flor. auri propter 
debitum liberorum Mykech filii Franci in Laybaco recepissent... ; et tandem facto 
ipso jur&mento Marcus et Margaretha soror sua medietatem dicte pecunie a die 
deposicionis ipsius juramenti usque quindenas solvere debent.—16., vol. v. p. 273. 

Anno 1390. Item Cigan emit unum fundum a socru sua, tempore judicatus 
dicti Franciscl—16., vol. ix. p. 50. 

Anno 1392. Item Nicolaus Cigan vendidit (h)ortum suum Demetrio Volek, 
tempore judicatus dicti Johannis.—16., p. 60. 

Anno 1394. Item dedimus literas expeditorias contra Oigan domine Marga- 
rethe consorti Johannis filii Pauli condam judicis et Mychaeli ac Leonardo filiis 
eiusdem, tempore dicti Petri.—16., p. 78. 

Anno 1399. Item Chigan carnifex vendidit fundum suum Georgio filio 
Endrey de campo zagrabiensi, tempore dicti domini Mikeini.—16., p. 107. 

Anno 1400. Item domina Petronilla dedit vineam suam Chigan carnifici 
testamentaliter, tempore dicti judicis. Item idem domina Petronilla eidem Chigan 
(legavit) fundum suum tempore dicti judicis.—16., p. 116. 

Anno 1402. Item Nicolaus Chigan vendidit fundum suum Marco filio 
Churmen de Kraleuch, tempore dicti judicis.—16., p. 125. 

Anno 1402. Item domina Jelka consors Thome Isan, dedit suam quartam 
curie Cigan carnifici pro quoddam suo fenili cum additamento tredeoim flor. auri, 
tempore predicti domini Johannis judicis. Item Chigan carnifex dedit suum 
fenile cum additamento sedecim flor. auri Jelke consorti Thome Isan pro quadam 
sua quarta, tempore dicti judicis. . . . Item dedimus de novo literas nostras 
Nicolao Chigan super quodam suo fenili, quia approbavit fore dictas literas con- 
crematas, tempore dicti judicis.—16., p. 126. 

Anno 1413—28. juliL (Gregorius gener) condam Nicolai Chygan. —16., voL vi. 

p. 10. 

Anno 1378—31. augustl Item Bedicha carnifex per Paulum, Georgium et 
Mathek atestabit, quod Nicolaus carnifex super macellum irruisset et Benedictum 
camificem ibidem vulnerasset.—J6., vol. v. p. 148. 

Anno 1382—21. februarii. Item Gregorius frater Damiani contra Nicolaum 
camificem primo citatus non comparuit. Item idem Damianus contra eundem 
Nicolaum primo citatus non comparuit.—16., p. 160. 

Anno 1382—28. februarii. Item Damianus et Gregorius contra Nicolaum 
camificem octavo die respondebunt.—J6., p. 161. 

Anno 1382—7. martii. Item causa Nicolai camificis et Gregorii ad octavum 
diem ad pacem est recepta. Item causa eiusdem Nicolai contra Damianum ad 
octavum diem est recepta.—16., p. 164. 

Anno 1382—14. martii Item Nicolaus carnifex secundo se octavo die super eo 
jurabit, quod ipsum Gregorius frater Damiani vulnerasset.—16., p. 167. 

Anno 1383—17. februarii. Item causa Cosme aurifabri et Paulas contra 
Nicolaum camificem et Georgium ad octavum diem est recepta.—J6., p. 188. 

Anno 1383—13 martii. Item causa Petri sartoris contra Nicolaum camificem 
ad octavum diem ad pacem est recepta. . . . Item causa Cosme aurifabri et Paulas 
contra Nicolaum ad octavum diem ad pacem est recepta.—16., p. 191. 

Anno 1383—14. aprilis. Item Johannes literatus octavo die per Bamabam 
sacerdotem et Petrum plebanum de sancta Margaretha hoc atestabit, quod ipsum 
Benedictus et Nicolaus camifices et Stephan us sellator vulnerassent et verbe- 
rassent.—J6., p. 194 

Anno 1383 —3. juliL Item Nicolaus carnifex contra Marcum primo citatus non 
comparuit.—16., p. 206. 

Anno 1387—29, novembris. Item Dragozlaus, Luca decan, Nicolaus carnifex 
contra Laurencium primo citati non comparuerunt.—16., p. 283. 
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Anno 1387—18. januarii. Item jurati ex parte Myofaaelis filii Sebastiani et 
Marei filii Mykech filiis Francisci Oigan et Benedieti justiciam faeere promiaerunt. 
— Ib., vol. y. p. 272. 

Anno 1443—27. augusti. M&rtinus servitor Johannis pellificis dicti Cygan .— 
Ib., vol. yL p. 395. 

Anno 1427—27. januarii. Item Friche juratus modernus directam et equalem 
medietatem fundi, domus et celarij, unam quartam in se continentem, Marco filio 
Michaelis mercatori Alemano, nostro concivi, et per eum suis heredibus, pro duo- 
decim auri florenis vendidit perpetuo possidendam ; cuiusquidem domus in dicta 
civitate inter domos et curias virorum providorum liberorum condam Pauli Sygeth 
et Petri Chilean, ab una, et parte ab altera domine Agniche mulieris babite, aliam 
medietatem idem Friche juratus pro se reservasset.— Ib., vol. ix. p. 130. 

Anno 1432—2. februarii. Item Marcus mercator filius Michaelis quandam 
domum suam simul cum fundo et celario subterraneo ac hedificiis in civitate 
predicta inter domos *et curias Petri Horwatyn dicti et alterius Petri Chilean dicti. 
— Ib., p. 236. 

Anno 1433—27. januarii. Property similarly located near the property of 
Petrus Chilean. — Ib., p. 247. 

Anno 1435—2. februarii Property similarly located near the property of 
Petrus Chilean. — Ib., p. 288. 

Anno 1438—1. februarii. Item quedam domus, fundus et hedificia in dicta 
civitate inter fundos et domos Thome Konich et Petri Clientis ac Iwan Poyeya 
habita, mediam curiam et octavam in se continens, discrete viro domino Nicolao 
presbitero plebano sancti Marei de Spinis, concivi nostro, per vendicionem Petri 
Chilean et Petri Budislai filii est pendenti sigillo communitatis perpetuate et con- 
firmata.— lb., p. 320. 

Anno 1442—14. decembris. Item causa Nicolai judicis nostri modemi inter 
ipsum et inter Nicolaum judicem ac Andream Czyganichyn nec non Georgium 
dictum Zidarych hodie in judicio presenti motam, per judicem modemum pre- 
notatum motam, judices eiusdem cause ad primum judicium proximo occurrens 
prorogarunt.— Ib., vol. vi. p. 376. 

Anno 1444—1. februarii. Item Dyonisius institor filius Georgii quandam 
domum suam ligneam simul cum fundo et celario subterraneo ac hedificiis in 
civitate predicta inter domos et fundos Iwan agricole dicti Chapsych et Margarethe 
relicte condam Mathye, ab una parte, ab altera vero Anthonii similiter agricole 
nostrorum concivium habitam, mediam curiam in se continentem, cum suis per- 
tinenciis Andree dicto Czyganychyn filio Petri pro viginti duobus flor. auri vendidit 
perpetuo possidendam et superinde est litera sub pendenti sigillo communitatis 
emanata.— Ib., vol. x. p. 41. 

Anno 1445—27. januarii. Item Andreas Cyganychyn filius Petri quandam 
domum suam cum fundo et celario subterraneo in contigua vicinitate domus et 
ftrndi ac celarii subterranei ac hedificiorum Martini judicis, ubi condam domus 
Gregorii Zuholow prefuerat, unam videlicet quartam curie in se retinentem, 
eidem Martino judici pro undecim flor. auri vendidit perpetuo possidendam 
et superinde eidem Martino judici est litera sub pendenti sigillo communitatis 
emanata.— Ib., p. 60. 

Anno 1448—5. aprilis. Item Andreas dictus Cyganychyn contra Iwanum 
Chaplych primo citatus non comparuit.— Ib., vol. vi. p. 459. 

Anno 1468—1. februarii. Aliam medietatem (domus) vendidit dominus 
Blasius presbiter filius Andree Chyganych, olim concivis nostri, in persona hono- 
rabilis domini Jacobi de Tywer decretorum doctoris, in persona eiusdem eidem 
inpignoratam, vendidit eidem Stephano pro tribus et media pensis denariorum 
poasidendam.— Ib., vol. x. p. 269. 
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Anno 1420—5. octobris, Item quia Martinus Chilean cum evidenti testimonio 
convenit quod in defensione sui Gregorium et Andream Cuseuich lesisset, ideo 
ipsum reddidimus immunem in facto prenotato.— Tb., vol. vi. p. 88. 

Anno 1446—26. augustL Item quamvis Thomas filius Petri Chykan nunc 
habitator ville Dedych vocate, in depredacione et potencia ac in fraude manifestis 
taliter reppertus est, quomodo ipse unum flor. auri a quadam muliere extranea 
nomine Ztana de provincia Chasmensi, dominico die proximo ante festum 
Assumpcionis beate semper virginis Marie depredative receperat, eundem flor. 
auri fraudulenter et deceptorie apud se retinere volens ad calceum suum in pede 
suo dextro habitum proiecit et abscondit; et licet idem Thomas pro huiusmodi 
suo maleficio juxta contents privilegii nostri communis dire puniri debuisset, 
tandem nos misericordia dei moti ac precibus et supplicacionibus plurimorum 
proborum et honestorum viroruin nobis pro eo sepius et instantissime porrectis 
inclinati, eidem Thome Chykanych misericordiam et graciam fecimus specialem, ut 
ipse Thomas Chykanych predicta sua maleficia defleat et eadem non renovet ac 
hiis similia ulterius non committat, sed se arcius ab hiis et aliis eis similibus aut 
dissimilibus compescat et restringat, qui si de cetero in aliquibus huiusmodi 
maleficiis deprehensus fuerit in territorio civitatis, mox juxta demerita suppliciis 
condignis penes contenta predicti privilegii nostri communis irremissibiliter 
punietur ipso facto.— lb., vol. vi. p. 441. 


Cygan, Nicolaus Cygan and Nicolaus Carnifex are obviously 
one and the same person. If it should be surmised that several 
of the Cygans here mentioned were merely nicknamed Gypsies, 
this would not change the fact that there were Gypsies in 
Dalmatia in the fourteenth century. However, it is absurd to 
assume that so many persons here mentioned were merely called 
Gypsies, and that, too, in the middle of the fifteenth century when 
it was not a particular honour so to be named. On the other 
hand we have an illustration of the natural evolution of the 
sedentary Gypsies. Andreas Czyganychyn (Servian for ‘ son of a 
Gypsy ’) was apparently the son of Peter Cygan. He was merely 
named ‘ a son of a Gypsy,’ but his son Blasius, who even took 
holy orders, was known only as the son of Andreas Czyganychyn. 
Thomas, who apparently was another son of Peter Cygan, returned 
to the evil ways of his ancestors, and was caught hiding a gold 
florin, which he had somehow obtained from a stranger, in the 
shoe of his right foot. 

In the neighbouring Servia Gypsy masters (in horse-shoeing), 
bridle-makers, all of them bearing Servian names are mentioned as 
early as 1348. That these Clngarije are really Gypsies is proved 
by their yearly tribute of forty horseshoes: A se clngarije. 
protomajstorl Rajko. Boiko Zlatarevikl. Vasili Presvetitikl. 
Sokoll Soukijasovikl. Kosta Gonlsinl zetl. Gjurko Dimanovl 
brail. I trii ouzdarije. Anl. Radi. Dobroslavl. I Lallzinl 
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braM Andreja zetemX svoimX KalojanjemX. da daje vsakogodiSte 
teliri deseti JconX ploM. 1 

In 1387 Mircea the Great presented to the monastery of 
Tisman, forty families of a^igani. 2 3 In the year 1388 the monastery 
of Cozia received from the same prince a gift of three hundred 
families.* A document of 1428 relates a gift of thirty-one tents 
of f igani and thirteen tents of Tartars by Alexander the Good of 
Moldavia to the monastery of Bistri^a. Of these Gypsies most 
bear Rumanian names, but the names Mircea and Ylad indicate 
that they came from Transylvania. 4 * 

The name Cygan is much older than in any of the documents 
quoted. In southern Italy the Greek name rvydvi is not un¬ 
common and occurs as early as 1145: viicy<f>opo$ rod ri/yavi, 
povaxfj Ttydvr)<r<ra, \eav t ov rtyavij : 6 6 kvtto ? Icoavvov Tvydvrj 
(ann. 1269): 8 to diropiv tov rvyavov, r ov vlkoXoov rvyavov (anno. 
inc.). 7 The name is apparently popularly connected -with ryyavov 
' frying pan,’ but the feminine rvyavyaaa, as a name of a woman, 
indicates that it has the significance of an appellative. The name 
also turns up in the north, at Abbeville in France, in the year 
1388. 8 Among the eight echevins for that year we find Bertremieu 
Tinguery, who is also a rewars du pain et herenc, * bread and 
herring inspector,’ and also rewars dartillerie; Pierre Tinguery 
is rewars des presens de vin. We learn nothing of Bertremieu’s 
private occupation, but Pierre is mentioned as a blacksmith 
( mareschal ), and so is also Colart Tinguery, another, Regnier 
Tinguery, is given as carpenter. If we now add the usual old 
High-German gloss dengelaer, tengelaer for malleator, ‘ black¬ 
smith,’ or, rather, ‘ coppersmith,’ we have one continuous chain of 
derivations from Cigan, Tigan, extending from Greece and 

1 u And these, the clngarije , Protomaster Rajko, Boiko ZlatarevikI, Vasili Pres- 
vfctifcikl, Sokoli Soukij&soviki, Kosta, GonlSi’s son-in-law, Gjurko, Diman’s brother, 
and the three bridle-makers, Ani, Radi, Dobroslavl, and Lalizini, brother of Andrej, 
with their sons-in-law, the Kolojanje, let them give each year forty horse-shoes.*’ 
Chrysobulon of Tsar Stefan DuSan, by which he founded the monastery of St. 
Michael and Gabriel at Prizren in 1348 (?), in Glamilc dru&tva srbske slovesnosti, 
Beograd, 1862, xv. p. 309. 

8 Hasdeu, Arh . ist. 9 iii. p. 192, quoted in A. D. Xenopol’s Istoria Rominilor in 
Dacia Traiana , Iasi, 1893, vi. p. 206. 

3 Ibid., p. 205. 

4 Ibid. , i. p. 121, quoted in Xenopol, l.c. t p. 206. 

• Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum membranarum , Neapoli, 1865, p. 185. 

8 Ibid., p. 456. 

7 Ibid., p. 545. 

8 Aug. Thierry, Recucil des monximents intdits de Vhistoirt du tiers itat, Paris, 1870, 
iv. pp. 186-189. 
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southern Italy, through Germany and northern France, until we' 
reach English tinker, Scotch tinkler, and in many of these cases 
there is no doubt possible as to the relation of this word to black- 
smithcraft. Is this merely a coincidence ? I think not. In and 
about Abbeville copper pots and utensils for the kitchen were 
manufactured in the early Middle Ages, and Dinant, whose wares 
were famous, stood in close business relations with England. On 
the other hand it is remarkable that in a thirteenth century list 
of imports into Flanders and Bruges, which follows a strictly 
geographical sequence, there is made but one break in the order, 
to illustrate the importance of the copperware manufacture of the 
region then denominated as the Bishopric of LiCge: 1 * Du royaume 
de Polane vient or et argent en plate, oire, vairs et gris, et ooivre. 
De l’CveschiC de Li4ge et de 14 encor viennent totes oeuvres de 
coivre faite, et de baterie, et de grant marrien.’ We are told that 
from Poland they import gold and silver in bullion, wax, peltry, 
and copper, and immediately afterwards we are informed that the 
bishoprio of Li6ge and the country about produces all kinds of 
copper ware and kitchen ware, and large staves. If, as Bataillard 
has already suggested, the working of Copper or bronze was intro¬ 
duced into Europe by the Gypsies, we at once see that from the 
Carpathian mountains, where copper was mined, to Dinant and 
Liege, where it was worked into utensils, there must have been a 
steady procession of Gypsies. This also explains why of all 
artisans, none enjoyed such protection as the makers of pots, the 
kesaler, the ccdderarii. In the twelfth century, calderarii were 
free from exactions on regular market days: ‘ Caldarii quidquid 
ad festum duxerint liberi sint, usque ad finem festi, a theloneo, 
sed dant ruagium et portagium, post festum, quicquid emerint vel 
adduxerint, dant consuetudinem ut extranet’ * The calderarii 
were considered as detached from the soil, and in the sale of land 
were not included among the purchasable peasants: ‘Noverint 
itaque universi tarn posteri quam presentes, quod, cum nos 
oppressi essemus oneribus debitorum et ob eiusdem non possemus 
nisi per vendicionem possessionum nostrarum comode liberari, 
castrum nostrum in Laiterbach, nobis iure pertinens proprietatis, 
cum suis pertinenciis, appendiciis ac iuribus tarn corporalibus 

1 Originally given in G. A. Crapelet, Proverbee et dietone populaires , avee lee dit* 
du merrier et dee marchande , Paris, 1831, pp. 130-134, and sinoe frequently reprinted 
in historical workB. 

2 A. Giry, Hietoire de la vide de Samt-Omer et de see institutions jusqu'au XIV* 
eUcle , Paris, 1877, p. 478. 
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quam incorporalibus universis eo iure, quod quondam pater mei, 
ulrici militis predicti, idem castrum cum suis attinenciis universis 
a Burchardo de Laiterbach comparavit, retentis nobis dumtaxat 
caldariaioribus, qui Kesseler vulgariter appeiUantur .’ 1 

But it is in Hungary that one would expect to find the most 
frequent mention of Gypsies. Unfortunately only second-hand 
information is accessible to me here, and I urge those more 
fortunately situated to ransack the town archives of that region 
for valuable records of Cigani. In Szarvas and Simonyi’s Lexicon 
Linguae hungaricae, Budapest, 1890, a Michael de Czigan is given 
in 1393, and a Cziganyvaja is mentioned in 1411 as a town or 
village in Szolnok, Czin&r. In Zolnai and Szamota’s Supplemen- 
turn ad lexicon linguae hungaricae aevi antiquioris, Budapestini, 
1902-1906, we find: Anno 1402, Benedictus dictus Chygan, Bene¬ 
dicts Cygan ; 1410, Johannis dicti Chygan, Benedicti dicti 
Chygan ; 1425, Benedictus Cygan , dictus; 1425-1454, Johannes 
Cigan dictus; 1435, Stephanum dictum Chygan ; 1453, Thoma 
Czygan\ 1470, Petro Chygan, etc.* The sedentary Gypsies in 
Dalmatia, Servia, Rumania, throughout the fourteenth century 


1 Codex diplomaticus salemitanus , Karlsruhe, 1882, ii. pp. 470, 471, anno 1294. 

* My attention is directed by Mr. E. O. Winstedt to the following passage, 
which still further proves the presence of sedentary Gypsies in Hungary in the 
fourteenth century, if not much earlier :— 

Th. v. Lehbczky. ‘ Beitrag zur Ge8chichte der Zigeuner in Ungaro* (Ethnolo- 
yische Mitteilungen aus Ungam . . . herausg. von Prof. Dr. Anton Herrmann, 
Bd. iv. p. 218, Budapest, 1895). 

4 Im Archiv des Convents von Lelesz kam mir ein Document aus dem Jahre 1373 
in die Hand, in dem der Palatin Emerich in einer Verordnung de dato Visegrdd, in 
der Octave des heil. Martin (Lelesz, Prot. A. A. I., pag. 345) dem Leleszer 
Convent auftriigt, die Angelegenheit des Ladislaus, Sohnes des Dominik Zigdny zu 
untersuchen, welcher gegen seinen Bruder Michael wegen Storung seiner Besit- 
zungen Hene und Bezd&l aufgetreten war. . . . 

‘So hat auch Konig Ludwig der Grosse 1377 dem Leleszer Convent aufgetragen 
(Datum Visegrdd, feria 2. post festum Concept, b. virginis, ebenda, pag. 412), die 
ProceB8e des Ladislaus Zigdny zu untersuchen, der sich beklagt hatte, dass Mathias 
Zigdny und Stefan Zigdny , mit ihrem Schaffner Peter Tychke, mit Peter 
Lengyel und andern Anhaugern bewaffnet in des Klagers Besitzung in der 
Gemeinde Egyhazas Zigdny einbrachen, sein Tor gewaltsam erbrachen, auf seine 
Frau Pfeile abschossen, . . . sein Haus erbrachen und ausraubten, seine gesamte 
bewegliche Habe davon schleppten und trieben. . . . 

[This proves they were settled, rich and noble, in the fourteenth century, and 
so must have been there at least as early as the thirteenth.] 

‘ Aber hierauf deuten auch die Ortschaften gleichen Namens, von welchen die 
erwahnte Ortschaft Egyhazas Czigdny damals schon eine Kirche besass. ... So 
bestehen und bliihen im Comitat Zempl^n auch gegenw'artig zwei Gemeinden Kis- 
und Nagy-Czigand {Klein, u. Gross-Czigdnd ), von welchen sich die Tradition 
erhalten hat, dass ihre urspriinglichen Bewohner Zigeuner waren und zur Tdrkdnyer 
Burg gehorten (s. Fdnyes Elek, Magyar orszdg geographiai szotdra, i. 235). Aus- 
serdem gibt es noch eine alte Ortschaft CzigdnyGcz im Comit. Ung, Cziganyesd oder 
Pakalesd (alias Patasesd—Cziganyesd) und Czigdnyfalva (walachisch CziganyeSti) 
im Comitate Bihar.’ 

VOL. IV.—NO. II. G 
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make it more than probable that there were also sedentary 
Gypsies in Hungary long before that date. Such were the 
Ismaelites. They even formed part of a motley army that in 
1260 fought against Otakar, King of Bohemia: 'Quia pium 
pastorem suarum a lupis liberatio ouium delectat, et benignum 
patrem iocundum reddit cum salute prosperitas filiorum, grauis 
belli, quod aduersus Belam et natum eiusdem Stephanum Ungarie 
Reges Illustres et Danielem Regem Russie, et filios eius, et ceteros 
Ruthenos, ac Thartaros, qui eidem in auxilium venerant, et 
Boleslaum Cracouiensem, et Laczkonem, iuuenem Lansacie 
Duces, et innumeram multitudinem inhumanorum hominum 
Cumanorum, Ungarorum, et diuersorum Sclauorum, Siculorum 
quoque et Valachorum, Bezzeninorum, et IsrrmhAita/rum, Scis- 
maticorum etiam vtpote Grecorum, Bulgarorum, Rasniensium et 
Bosniensium hereticorum auctore deo gessimus, etc.’ 1 This fact 
makes it possible to interpret Yakut’s account of the Bashkirs 
in an entirely different way. Yakut may have known of the con¬ 
version of the Bashkirs by the Bulgarians in Great Hungary, and 
may have wrongly applied the story to the strangers he saw in 
Aleppo, or the strangers told him a plausible story for the sake of 
gaining his confidence. We shall assume the latter to be the case. 
These two points in their account seem to connect them with the 
Ismaelites. They fought in the Hungarian armies, and they 
travelled about in large crowds. It seems hardly possible that 
thirty villages should send out at once a large crowd to study 
their religion in Aleppo. Where could there have been room for 
so many religious teachers ? Did not the Ismaelites impose on 
Yakut’s credulity ? Now, Yakut tells us that the hair and faces 
of the Bashkirs were very brown. Even admitting this doubtful 
fact that the Bashkirs are of a darker complexion than their 
neighbours, the oriental Yakut would not have noticed this, 
unless their hair and faces were very dark, ‘ very brown,’ as the 
translation has it The Bashkirs in the thirteenth century were 
still related to the Hungarians who, coming from a mixed Finnish 
and Tatar race were of lighter complexion than the true Tatars. 
Only subsequently did the Bashkirs in Russia become Tatarised, 
when possibly, though still doubtfully, their complexion may be 
denominated as brown. But ‘ very brown ’ is a term that fits the 
Gypsies exactly, and the travelling in large crowds is another 

1 A. Boczek, Codex diplomatics et epistolaris Moraviat, Olomucii, 1841, iii. 
pp. 285-286. 
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Gypsy characteristic, and their pretending to profess the religion 
of those among whom they sojourned, and their admission that, 
although this was utterly distasteful to the Mohammedans, they 
cut their beards, to adapt themselves to the Magyars, although in 
Aleppo they might have allowed their beards to grow again,—all 
that points in the same direction. 1 

At the end of the eleventh century an attempt was made to 
baptize the Ismaelites. No personal hatred was shown towards 
them, and inter-marriages were to be encouraged. From their 
religious training the Hungarians somehow mixed them up with 
those enemies of Christianity who did not eat pork and who were 
addicted to strange rites. They knew that the Ismaelites did eat 
pork, and even would keep them from eating it on fast days, but 
since pork was the test by which a non-Christian could be told 
from a Christian, they insisted that pork should form their chief 
diet. In the beginning of the thirteenth century the Crusades 
had sufficiently familiarised the Hungarians with the Saracens, 
whom they in some indistinct way connected with the Ismaelites, 
and in place of a childish insistence on their eating pork, they 
now began to cry about excluding all non-Christians from public 
offices. In 1222 the King openly promises to keep out Ismaelites 
and Jews. It would, then, seem that Ismaelites and Saracens 
were one and the same. But such is not the case. The 
law is merely trying to find a formula that would satisfy the 
popular prejudice. A year later the King swears solemnly to 
exclude Jews, Ismaelites, and Saracens from public offices. Five 
times the formula Jew, Ismaelite and (or) Saracen is repeated. 
Saracen is not made the equal of Ismaelite, as Hunfalvy wishes 
to make us believe in his translation, but is added as a third 
member, to make it doubly sure that all possible exclusions have 
been made. Were Saracen and Ismaelite the same, we should 
have had ludei et Ismaelitae sen Saraceni, or some such phrase. 
As it stands, the formula does not admit of any such inter¬ 
pretation. 

But even if only Saracens and Jews were mentioned, Gypsies 

1 Mr. E. 0. Winstedt informs me that Derenbourg translates the sentence about 
the hair and beards of the Bashkirs, * Ils avaient les cheveux et les visages d’un 
roux tr&s vif,’ that is, their hair and faces were dark brown, whereas the original 

text reads, j jSl£» 9 where may be auy red colour, from blond 

to dark red. This still leaves the Bashkirs with a darker complexion than is gener¬ 
ally associated with them. However, I am not anxious to identify the Bashkirs 
with the Gypsies, but only wish to show that it is possible to give a different 
interpretation to the passage from the one suggested by Hunfalvy. 
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might still be included in the very comprehensive and indefinite 
term Saraceni. When Hunfalvy says that the Mongolian flood 
seems to have swept away the Saracens, who are never mentioned 
again, he is greatly mistaken. They are constantly recurring in 
the Hungarian annals. Their country, Bew, is devastated by the 
Tatars. In 1262, a Christian is to be added to Jews and Saracens 
when collecting taxes. In 1385 a Hungarian coin is called the 
crescent denarius, from Count Saracen, the Minister of Finance of 
Lewis i. In 1371 King Lewis I. presents the islands of Absarus 
and Kersus, in Dalmatia, to his Saracen Minister of Finance. In 
1428 King Sigismund presents the property of Ladislaus of Kris- 
talovecz to his Tatar ambassadors, Nicolaus the Saracen and Josa 
the Turk. In 1271 we find a Saracenus, episcopus corbaviensis. 
Saracen counts and nobles are mentioned in 1377, 1382, 1385, 
1388, 1428. 1 If Hunfalvy meant to say that the Ismaelites were 
swallowed up by the Mongol flood he is again wrong, for we found 
them mentioned in 1260. The Saracens, most probably Arab 
merchants and financiers, in spite of the popular and religious 
resentment, stood high in the government service. They are 
never mentioned as living in villages, as bringing suit for theft, as 
serving in the army. If the name Iamaelite disappeared, it is due 
to the fact that on the one hand it was merged with Saracen into 
one indefinite term, and that on the other it began to give way to 
the popular cigan, which by the beginning of the fifteenth century 
in the south completely overshadows every other appellation for 
the Gypsies. 


III.—NURI STORIES. 

Collected by R. A. Stewart Macalister, F.S.A. 

('Continued from page 35) 

XLVII 

Ar Unktimdn hujoti kajjeni mCiidnde gorwini. Klarini 
p&rdendsdnni min Ghild-uydriki, u dr’ unkiimdn. Site drdtdk. 
Sdbdlitdn mtnde hdUsdn, kumUndsdn Prdtkilankd. MdrdSndsdn 
kimcitne kdridkdmd, pdrde 'imUsan Ionite u gdre. Tdni dis dr' 
unkiimdn sifUiisdn muidnde dtsdntd. “Fa Dtme, ni dr’ unkfird.n 
gdnvini, kdjjini wdkisdn?” Ame cirden “ Ni Idherden, ya bdre, 

1 G. Fejur, Index alphabeticus codicis diplomatici Hunyariae , Pesthini, 18GG, sul> 
Saracenus. The Codex itself is not accessible to me. 
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wdld dr' dnkimdn. Ammd Idherden kdjjini dkowdl hujdti 
cdrdindi g&rwSni, u ningre min hnind. Ame jandene 0 Icon 
dfodstd ningrinde.” “Mikrin ” circle “ ningre t ” Odre dbsdnkArd, 
Idherdindsdn mdririndi. 

There came to ua yesterday men seeking cows. The bedawin had taken them 
from Jaffa, and came to us. They slept a night In the morning they betook 
themselves, and sold them to the Jews. They [the Jews] slaughtered the stolen 
[cattle] in a house, the thieves took their price and went The second day their 
owners came to us looking for them. ‘Ye Nawar, did there not come to you 
cows, and men were with them V We said, ‘ We did not see, 0 brothers, nor did 
they come to us. But we saw that there were men the day before yesterday 
driving cattle and they entered [on the road] from here. 1 We know not to what 
place they were entering.’ 4 Whence,’ said they, * did they enter ?’ They went to 
them, found them [the cattle] dead. 


XLVIII 

Hujdti ArOm erhind ydm-incirddr dmdkArd “Aru sdbdhtdn 
erhind." Arom dmd, nx Idherddmur erhen’. Ldherdom YAsifds, 
Idherddmtts erhind. Cird’ dmdkd inni “Hdwd&d nl hr€nde°,gdrd 
ktirdnkd djdti; fddi inhe", kam bdli dtustd. Sdbdhtdn dftidk 
erhind." Odrom dmd kuridmintd, ldherdom erhind nihe° mat, la 
jddr wdld ziridte, erhdnd nx hrende 0 . Wfor&m dger - kwridM. 
Mindin hdlom u gdrdm Ddmdnkd. Wforom ctndk u gdrirdm. 
Sdbdhtdn gdren dkxdSs kuridkd. PtrSn kirwi u mtnddm hdlom 
u hat ArOm erhind. 

Yesterday I came when you said to me 4 Come here in the morning.’ I came, 
I did not see you here. I saw Joseph, I saw him here. He said to me that ‘The 
Gentleman is not here, he has gone to [visit] the monks to-day : he has no leisure, 
he has much work. In the morning come here.’ I went to our tent, I found no 
one there; neither women nor children, they were not there. I sat in front of 
the tent. I betook myself and went to the [other] Nawar. I sat a while and 
returned. In the morning we went to the sheikh’s house. We drank coffee and 
I betook myself and here I have come hither. 

XLIX 

§tird€n min hnon’, wdzdrdn Hdiirdndk-dfodstd dmd tt bdnom 
u mdftimum-potre. Odre wdMimdn Adesdstd tdrdn kdr u yigrdk. 
Wforen AcUsdsmd wdrsdk. Kilden HArkdldntd. &tlrde min 
hnon’, IdgiS-lcerde HArkdle u tmdlie smut; dme wdzdren min 
hnon’, Aren Hdurdndtd. Cirdom bdh&mkd “ Inkun yigri.” 
Kvndd yigri kdjjdkdskd tdrdn das imhtld u jdldwidk. Mdrdtn 
drdtos bdkrdk. Ar’ itnkiimdn Domini, kAre, ptre, sdbdhtdn gdre 
min dnkfimdn. Ame raurden ndndne delmmd kdm-kerdni. 
Kam bdl kUthrd bdUfmtd. Mindin hdlimdn; IdherdSn Domini. 

1 Accompanied with illustrative pointing gesture. 
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LdgiS-kerde wdSiimdn. FSren dme, bdgirden siriisdn, gdre 
ndnde dminkdrd tmdlidn, pdrdindsdn u gdre , tirde bdtom u 
mcmmum-pitrdn pewindSmmd. Sdbdhtdn gdren , nen dbsdnkdrd 
keS u nl kdjjdk kolddssdn min elhdski. Tirde dtsdntd Star v, 
Star imhtld. tfnktimdn di bdkrdk 9 mdrdSnsdn , karinsdn . 
Sdbdhtdn rdmrden , gdren deintd L Ehe Ddme illi ferSnsdn ndsre , 
grrfre Hdrkdldntd, mdnde tdrdn mas , pdnjdn ndsrSnde. Mtndd 
hdlffs gdrd tilld-tmaliSskd, pSndd dbsdnkd tdrdn gordndeld , 

u grrfrd wdStsdn di ndrnd mn&Smdn ; gdre ndndindsdn. Minde 
hdlSsdn , tirddssdn bdnom tilld-tmalieskd. Tilld-tmdli tirddssdn 
elhdsmd u tirde das Star zerd td-koldre min elhdski , u minde 
hdlSsdn wdzdre; ni mdnde UhU dSsdsmd; u dme° mtnden hdttmdn, 
rdwdhren disimintdBaidm pdnddsmd impdr g&ridk bi-nim 
8<Vt imhtld u g&ru Sdesdsmd; wSsre dnktimdn tdrdn mas 
u mre °. 


We rose from there, we fled to the land of Hauran, I and my father and my 
uncle’s sons. There went with us to that land three donke} s and a horse. We 
stayed in that land a year. We went out to the Druzes. The Druzes rose from 
there, they and the soldiers made a quarrel together ; we fled from there, came to 
the Hauran. I said to my father 4 Sell the horse.’ He sold the horse to a man 
[for] thirty majfdis and a cloak. We slaughtered a sheep that night. There came 
to us the Nawar, they ate, drank ; in the morning they went from among us. We 
departed, seeking work in the Tillages. Much work fell to my father. We betook 
ourselves : we saw the Nawar. 1 They quarrelled with us. We struck, broke their 
heads ; they went, sent soldiers to us, they took them [i.e. my relatives] and went; 
they put my father and my uncle’s sons in fetters. In the morning we went, brought 
to them food, and not a man loosened them from prison. They put on them [a 
line of] eight majfdis . We had two sheep, we slaughtered and ate them. In the 
morning we departed and went to the villages. Those Nawar whom we had 
beaten fled, they went to the Druzes, they stayed three months and they were 
fleeing* My father betook himself, went to the governor, sent to them three horse¬ 
men, and there went with them two men from among us ; they went and fetched 
them. They betook themselves, my father brought them to the governor. The 
governor put them in prison and they paid fourteen pounds in order that they might 
be loosened from prison, and they betook themselves and fled ; they did not stay 
in that place ; and we betook ourselves and went to our own place. My father on 
the way bought a mare for fifty majfdis and a cow in that place. They stayed 
with us three months and died. 2 


1 Probably the families on whose clientele the narrator and his friends were 
poaching. 

2 This and some other stories in the collection will be understood better when it 
is remembered that much of the ‘administration of justice’ in the Turkish empire, 
until the recent political changes, consisted in locking up unfortunates in jail and 
extorting blackmail for their release. Just as these two rival factions of Nawar 
did, any person A might get any other person B imprisoned with a trumped-up 
story and a small bribe. When B got out he could, of course, turn the tables, so the 
local authorities profited by both parties. Prisoners had to be maintained by their 
friends, who daily brought them food, as in the story. 
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L 

Ardtos IdgiS-kerdi jdrdk pdtSssdn. Gdl-kerde Dime “Kekd 
IdgiS-kerek ptiirirsdn f ” Ferindis dSrd hddi, mindi hdlos u 
kvheri. Sdbdhtdn Skd-ferd mdnils tilld; kal “K6kd IdgiS-kerek 
pSldrsdn dtut Kdldor ikies Ddmdn-dirdnki tihti kdmdsmd. 
Inhore° Unkiimdn dru. Mne uydriki min di wars, na wa 
unkUmdn wdld diknduSmdn imh&r Idu dror Hmkiimdn. Ihi 
wdhriur, ni ndni 0 wdStir, nSyi bdids-kuridkd erhtnd, u ni 
nirddris na wa erhin'.” 

In the night a woman quarrelled with her husband. The Nawar said, ‘ Why 
dost thou quarrel with thy husband ? 1 They struck her last night, she betook her¬ 
self and fell. In the morning the chief man called [her] and said, 1 Why didst thou 
quarrel with thy husband ? Thou hast opened the eyes of the daughters of the 
Nawar to this [kind of] business. Thou canst not come among us. Stay away 
from the city for two years, do not come among us, and do not show us thy 
face, if thou come among us. This thy daughter-in-law, do not take her with thee, 
send her to her father’s tent here : and if thou do not send her, come not here.’ 1 


LI 

Gdren dmd u datum (bdtiom ndsri) td-ndneris. Aren grewdr- 
dskd Domdnki. Stirdd grewdrd, cdrddsis bdtidm. Gdri ddnom 
Ski-kerdr dtdstd tilld-tondliestd. Gdrd ujdldd dbuskd di tmdli, 
gdre ndnddsis. Tmdli “ ka baios izdreski ? ” Grewdrd “ Unlct- 
imdn inhe 0 .” Ddtiom cirdi “ Unlit iri cdrddsi.” &tirdd min 
hnun’ tmdli, tirdd grewdrds elhdsmd, “ gdlr ndnek jdri el-dnkeri .” 
Mindd hdlos grewdrd, ndnddsis u drd u tirdd pitnj zerd u koldrd, 
u pdrden bdtlom. Rdwdhren kuridmintd, Idherden ddwdkomdn 
gdrik. Kdldom gorid u navudmi ddwdtdtd. Mindd hdlos bdnom 
u kuldd kdrdlc u naiidri ddwdadtd. LdherdSnis Guld-uydrmd. 
Gdren tirden punj zerd u ndnden ddwat. Tirden sirUmdn, 
siten drdtiyos; sdbdhtdn ndsri bdtiom gtnd. Minddmis pdnddsmd, 
tirdom pitdsmd clridk u mdrddmis. Tirdom dtustd wdte, mdn- 
ddmis pdnddsmd, u rdwdhrum. Cirdd boiom “ Ka bd/iur ? ” 
Cirdom “ Mdrddmis, u ha drom.” Ndsrdm dmd u bdnom, gdren 
Guld-uydrtd, wisren irhdnd Star wars. Min erhdna besdiii-hrom 
mahmum-diri. Ndndi di zdro u di Idci, dhsdn aurdki illi 
mariri. 

We went, I and my mother (my wife had fled) to bring her. We came to the 
sheikh of the Nawar. The sheikh arose, hid my wife. My mother went and com¬ 
plained against him to the governor. He came, sent two soldiers for him ; they 

1 An interesting story, relating the expulsion of a member of the tribe probably 
for conjugal unfaithfulness. 
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went and took him. The governor (said) ‘Where is this boy's wife V The sheikh 
(said) ‘ She is not with us.’ Said my mother, ‘ You have hidden [her] with thee ’ (sic). 
The governor arose from there, put the sheikh in prison t unless you produce the 
woman who is with you.* The sheikh betook himself, produced her and came and 
paid five pounds and went free, and we took my wife. We went to our tent, we saw 
that our camel was gone. I rode a mare and sought for the camel. My father 
betook himself and rode a donkey and sought for the camel. We saw it in Jaffa. 
We went and paid five pounds and fetched the camel. We laid our heads and 
slept that night; in the morning my wife fled once more. I seized her on the 
road, thrust a knife into her belly and killed her. I cast stones on her and left her 
on the road and departed. Said my father, ‘ Where is thy wife ? ’ Said I, ‘ I killed 
her and here I have come.' I and my father fled, we went to Jaffa, and stayed there 
four years. From there I married my uncle's daughter. She bore two boys and 
two girls, better than the one who was killed. 


LII 

Asti Domini idesdsmd el-hunddri. Mre° mnescdn zardk. 
Stdldos ddio8 u dri minjl hunda Sdesdstd td-moleris. Stirdi min 
hndnd 9 rdkiri drdtdn . Kildi dtustd gildk: pdnji jiri u gild 
jiri. &Urdi min hn&nd td-kumneris. Ldherdi gild mdmds 
piStistSk, nl gdUkerdi wdStis. Ari idemd , u kild* dbiiskd mdl - 
kddd u molddsis . Sdbdhtdn gariri kuriestd . Hri Srtyetd. 
Cindi pdma 9 pdrdds pdni u gdrd minjts. Huldd kldrdk pdcts , 
pend6sis 9 Idherdisis mrik . Tirdm ddwdldtd u mindd Jidlos u 
gdrd . Dik7umrdd8 pdiiskdrd. Stirdd pdids u potrts, r&re bol . 
Mtnde hdUsdn, gdre 9 Icdlde mdlkddd , u mdnde dbuskdrd dratiyd8 
kdlidk. Mdrdd8i8 9 ndndisis 9 stirde min hndnd u karSndis . 
Sdbdhtdn besdui-hrd , pdrdd yikdk hlaf bdleski. Mtnde hdlos 
rdwdhre disdstd. Hre Sdesdsmd. Ndsri bdtlos u mfndi hdlos u 
gdri dhllslcd: rdsr6si8 pdnos u Idlierdendis kldre pdnddsmd. 
Mdrdindis uktindis pdnidmd. Potrfa rounds; kUStotSni. Pdr - 
du88dn mtmmds tinktis; u gdrd minimus drdtdn , mdrdd jiri 
illi ndsri 9 u drd 9 tirdd sirios u sitd . 

There were Nawar in that place yonder. A boy died among them. His 
mother carried him and came with him yonder to that place to bury him. She 
rose from there, went by night. A ghul came out to her ; she was a woman and 
the ghul was a woman. It rose from there to eat her. The ghul saw that the 
corpse was on her back, it did not speak to her. She came to that village, and 
dug for him a grave and buried him. In the morning she returned to her house. 
She was at the Jordan. She cut [crossed] the water, the water took her and went 
with her. A bedawi descended after her, took her, saw that she was dead. He 
put her on a camel and betook himself and went. He showed her to her husband. 
Her husband and children arose, they wept much. They betook themselves, went, 
dug a grave, and by the night left for her a goat. They slaughtered it, set it, rose 
from there and ate it. In the morning he married, took another instead of his wife. 
They betook themselves and went to their place. They were in that place. His 
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wife fled and betook herself and went to her people. Her husband followed her, 
and bedawin see him on the way. They kill him and cast him into the water. 
His sons were weeping: they were little. His uncle took them to him : and his 
uncle went by night, killed the woman who fled, and came, laid down his head and 
slept. 


LIII 

Btft&rn, ujdldi pdcts Juilyom, mdnddsmdn dSikdmd u hvldd 
pdnji Qilzzitd. Mtndd hdlds pdnddsmd u gfbri gdm. WdStis 
dkiddki rdktdri; Jcildd dtustd kdiitdr. Rdkird wdStsdn hSM6/r u 
bdgirdd (Skidds, u bdndm ndsrd. Sltd diikdmd . Sdbdhtdn 
rdkvrdn , Idherdd kdjjini mdrdnde ddvx^tdkdsmd. 1 Stirdd min 
hndnd, wisrd iSnktisdn, ptrd fy&tdk dif \ v, Stirdd. RdsrSndis 
pdnddsmd kdjje td-pdrdnd kiydkis. Stirdd min hndnd , kdntdrd 
pdcts, Idherdd kdjje ddkidnde pdcts ,. Mtndd hdlos bdiom u ndsrd. 
Cdrtrd wddi&kdmd: kdjje gdrtre . Mtndd hdlos u Stirdd. Rd- 
wdhrd Gtizzitd, Idherdd hdly&rn erh&nd. Sdbdhtdn sit 9 iVnktimdn 
[read itnktis] di drdt. Dis tdrdndnki 2 gartrd bdndm. KUdi 
dtustd pdnddsmd gdldk. Odri min&rsd. Ndsrd. Mtndd hdlos , 
dr* itnktimdn. Tirdd sirids u sitd. fetdlden sdbdhtdn b&frm, 
rdktrden u gdrin J^yimkd. Mdrdi dminkd bdkrdk u kdren u 
ptrin. Ardttyos Jcdkitire kiydkimdn u li°-&ktlnnd kdkitird. 
B&dm pdrdd tybrdstd. Sdbdhtdn dr 9 itnkfimdn kdjjak. Pdrdd 
mniSmdn nim zerd , u ndndd kiydHmdn u li°-tiktinnds u drd. 
Sdbdhtdn rdktrden. OdrSni kldrdntd : min eUkldrdnki gdren 
Cnjdk-dSsdstd. WSsren erh&nd Star wars. 

My father, my aunt sent after him : he left us in a Tillage and went down to Gaza. 
He betook himself on the way, and the sun set. There was an old man going with him: 
a hyaena came out against him. The hyaena went with them and destroyed the old 
man, and my father fled. He slept in a village. In the morning going, he saw men kill¬ 
ing a camel. He arose from there, sat with them, smoked a cigarette, and arose. The 
men follow him on the way to take his things. He arose from there, looked behind 
him, saw the men hurrying behind him. My father betook himself and fled. He 
hid himself in a valley: the men returned. He betook himself and arose. He 
went to Gaza, saw my aunt there. In the morning, 3 * he slept with us [her] two 
nights. The third day my father returned. There came out a ghul against him 
on the road. It went to take him. He fled. He betook himself and came to us. 
He laid down his head and slept. In the morning we roused my father, we 
departed and went to my aunt. She slaughtered for us a sheep, and we ate and 
drank. By night our things were stolen and the anvil was stolen. My father was 


1 A quite unusual use of the locative for tho accusative. 

s Note rare declensional form of the numeral. 

3 Sdbdhtdn , like Stirdd min hnbnd and mtndd MlO*, is often merely a meaningless 

stopgap, and, as here, is no definite note of time. 
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angry. In the morning there came to us a man. He took from us half a pound 
and brought our things and the anvil and came. In the morning we departed. 
We went to the bedawin. From thebedawin we went to the land of Egypt. We 
Btayed there four years. 


LIV 

Gdren. Pdrdd kiUlmdnhum waSiis Star zerd, pdrdensdn giS 
nlm sdi zerd , u gdren ilhit disdstd el-hunddri td-ndndn tcdre min - 
jisdn. Wisren hot dls pdnddsmd , das u Star u Star wisren hn&nd 
Minden hdlimdn, hidden uydrtd, pdrden das kdr djdti. Tdni dis 
pdrden hot kdr ; pdrden das u Star g&ridk. Mtnden halimdn u 
gdrtren. Ldherde klarini pdnddsmd. KUde dmintd. Circle 
mneStsdn dl kdr, u drdtdn rdmren kcmtiS. fitirden min hn&nd , 
Aren RdmUtd u Lyddetd, nl Idherden kv/ri&mdn. Aren dedkdrd 
tdldsmik, Idherden Domini trh&nd , wihwd-kerdnde. Wisren 
Unkiisdn Sas dls td-kiS-lcerde , u kdren u rdmrden . Minden 
hdlimdn u gdren CiljStd, Pdrde kull kdrdstd mneStimdn imlifld u 
goriitd pdrde nlm zerd td-ningren Cdjetd. Kunden kdrdn bi-sdl 
zerd u nlm, u g&ridn hi nlm sdi zerd. Minden hdlimdn u gdrtren. 
Pdnddsmd kUd* dmintd klarini td-mdrdndmdn. Pdrde mniSmdn 
kiydkimdn u nlm sdi zerd. Minden hdlimdn td-mdndinsdn; 
hundd-jdnd; dme tirden kiydkimdn plStdmdntd u ndsren. 
Ardtdk u disdk u dme rdukdne. Stlrdd min hn&nd , Idherddsmdn 
tmdlidk , clrdd dminkd “ Kikd ndsrisi 1 ” Cirden dme , “ Klarini 
pdnddsmd mlndindmdn , pdrde kiydkimdn ” 

We went. Each one took with him four pounds, we took in all fifty pounds, 
and went to that place yonder [i.e. Mt. Lebanon] to bring donkeys for them. We 
stayed eight days in the way : there were eighteen of us staying there. We be¬ 
took ourselves, descended to the town, took ten donkeys the first day [lit. to-day]. 
The second day we took seven donkeys : we took fourteen mares. We betook 
ourselves and returned. The bedawin saw [us] on the way. They broke out on 
us. They said that two donkeys were [stolen] from them, and by night we had 
gone and stolen them. We rose from there, came to Ramleh and Lydd ; we did 
not see our tents. We came to a village in the mountain, we saw that there 
were Nawar there, making festival. We stayed with them six days, till they pie- 
pared food, and we ate and departed. We betook ourselves and went to Egypt. 
They 1 took for every donkey from us a majfdi apiece, and for the mare they took 
half a pound that we might enter Egypt. We sold the donkeys for a hundred and 
fifty pounds and the mares for fifty pounds. We betook ourselves and returned. 
On the way there broke out against us bedawin to kill us. They took our things 
from us and fifty pounds. We betook ourselves till we left them ; they go yonder : 
we put our things on our backs and fled. A night and a day we were fleeing. A 
soldier rose from there and saw us fleeing ; he said to us, 4 Why are you fleeing ? 9 
We said, 4 Bedawin seized us on the way, and took our things.* 


1 Tiie soldiers stationed on the Egyptian frontier. 
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LV 

Gdren dmd u tdrdnis min hnind Hdllldtd td-ndndn g&rwe , nl 
Idhh'den hn&nd. Ningren hundd , siten kldrdntd , ndnde dmlnkd 
keS y sdli u mdsti, u siten min gdlr carS. Mrini sieski . Sdbdhtdn 
nasren, gdren dird pdnddk, nl Idherden pdndds, tu&ren hdldfamd. 
Mtnden hdlimdn f Idherden klarini; inhe° unkfisdn gdlr sdli 
u mdstiy ni Idherden m&nd. Kcftitirden dl g&ru min Unkfisdn. 
Stirden min hn&nd, dren pdnddk injdninse 0 tdte ; Idherden pdnd- 
dsmd dl kdre u cdrdinsdn gdrwdnsdn . Rahiren, siten deridkdkdmd 
td-drdtrd ed-dinyd, u drdtdn rdkiren, gdrZn Lyddetd. Kunden 
kdrdn ptinj zerd u gorwdn das zerd. Gdren min hn&ndy gartren 
tdldstd Ndblusdski. Kdmtirden dl g&ri u gdren minjisdn Cdjetdy 
wisren das dis u dme drdtdn rcmdni . Kundensdn erh&nd bi-sdi 
zerd ; wesren erh&nd wis dls. Gdrd min sdhdne zerddnki wl zerd . 
Mfnden hdUmdn u gariren . Na/tiren kuridmintdy Idherden 
bdlSmdn rddnde t mdnindmdnni mrtni. KuUmdnhum pdrdd 
bdwos u tdsis bctliski. Gdren, ndnden gisiiwi , 'dtek, u cuknak, u 
pidziy u tirden kuridmmd u miji. Wisren u la gdren wdld 
Aren • 

We went I and three [others] from here to Hebron to fetch [i.e. to steal] cows, 
we saw none there. We went further, slept with the bedawin, they get before us 
food, rice and laban , and we slept without a covering. We were perished with 
the cold. In the morning we fled, went a long way ; we did not see the road, we 
wandered in the desert. We betook ourselves, we saw the bedawin ; they had 
nothing but rice and laban, we saw no bread. We stole two cows from them. 
We rose from there, came a way that the fellahin did not know : we saw on the 
road two donkeys and drove them with the cows. We moved on, slept in a place 
till night fall, and by night we moved on, went to Lydd. We sold the donkeys 
for five pounds and the cows for ten pounds. We went from there, returned to 
the mountains of Nablus. We stole two cows and went with them to Egypt; we 
stayed ten days and were moving on by night. We sold them there for one hundred 
pounds: 1 we stayed there twenty days. There went from the hundred pounds 
twenty pounds. We betook ourselves and returned. We searched for our tents, 
we saw our wives weeping, they thought we were dead. Each of us took his 
share and gave it to his wife. We went, got corn, flour, and oil, and onions, 
and put them in the houses, and lentils. We stayed and neither went nor 
came. 


*LVI 

Min zamdn cWd tilld-tmdlidki UK uydrmiyd , u yikdki tilla- 
tmdli imSdrrdkd, ben Kerdkdki u Mdlckdiki . Sindd tilld-tmdlios 
Till-uydriki inni hu tmdli Mi Sdrkdsmik mra°, ujdldd mdte pot - 
rmkdy Mi lira tilld-tmdli , td-pdrdnd h urUsmd . Ndwd tilld-tmdli 

1 So Shdkir said ; but the price is absurdly high, and this part of the tale must 
be taken with the ordinary condiments. 
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fird ball8md inni hi Sdtarik. “Ldherim inni bol unkiim tmdlie wa 
inni Idu ” Mindd tmdlidn illi Are Unktis min uydriki , trdsirdd 
ukcfedn, u cindd kelisdn , u gaimaUrdfosdn. Ldji-kerde bol . 
WSsre Rthdmd td-kild? ukcisdn wdlos; bd'dSn gdrtre u sndkirde 
tilld-tmalidsdn. Bol pdrdd hdrdstd tilld-tmdli illi erhind. 
Ujdldd wis sdl tmdlie; hdrdb-kerde ildesds giS illi ndwd tmdli 
minj{8 . Ujdldd tilld-tmdli hdrrndiilcdrd, tirdendis g&rwdn lohds 
drdSiki dtustd , tdmdn wdte u li° cinddsis, timnd gfau illi 
hdrmdntik. 

Long ago there was a king who was in this city, and a king in the east, 
between Kerak and Mecca. The king of Jerusalem heard that the king that was 
in the east was dead; he sent people to his son, who became king, to bring 
comfort. The new king thought [struck into his mind] that this was a trick. 
4 He will see me if I have many soldiers or not. 1 He took the soldiers who came 
to him from the city, shaved their beards, and cut their garments, and sent them 
back. They were much ashamed. They stayed in Jericho till the hair of their 
beards grew ; after that they returned and told their king. The king that was 
here became very angry. He sent twenty thousand soldiers: they ruined that 
whole place where the new king was. The king sent [him] to a threshing floor, 
put on him the cattle of the threshing sledge, till the stones and iron cut him, like 
the corn that was on the threshing floor. 


*LVII 

A$td kiSlos tmalidnki . Mindd tmdlidk di bldri , bdndd pinji- 
kesd kallxflesdnni. Windnvkrdd di Imiri u bdndd sdldk siriismd 
(VUrdskd u ditrdskd, u ksdldd sdlds. Ba den bdndd bldr idn min 
8dldski. Tirdd min hnen yikdk n min hnon y ilcdk, n mdndds- 
sdn td-mdrde kdlbiTi&sdn. Gdrd yilcdk , cirdd tmdlieskdrd. Cirdd 
tmdli in “ dhd kiydlc nihore 0 ; hdrdmi” Ndndd tmdlids . Ldherdd 
tmdli tmdlidn min dird , u bird. KolArd sdlds min bldridnki, 
ni-sakrcye 0 koldris. Bdnfrik kcnii. Pdrdd ciridk } cindd pin- 
jikes bldridnki. Ktfnre bldrie u ndsre. Ard tmdli . “ Kdti 

bldrieU Cirdd tmdli: “Bldrie inhe°; kdre kdlbcnisdn u mdnde° 
gdir pinjikhyi ! 19 


There was a barracks of soldiers. A soldier took two cats, tied their tails 
together. He set up two poles and tied a rope to the head of this one and that, 
and stretched the rope. Afterwards he tied the cats to the rope. He put on 
this side one and on that side one and left them to kill one another. One went 
and spoke to the officer. Said the officer, 4 That is a thing that must not be: it 
is a sin.’ He sent for the soldier. The soldier saw the soldiers coining from far, 
and feared. He [tried to] loosen the cord from the cats : he could not loosen 
it. It was bound strongly. He took a knife and cut the tails of the cats. The 
cats fell and ran away. The officer came. ‘Where are the cats? > Said the 
soldier, 4 There are no cats: they have eaten one another and nothing is left but 
the tails ! ’ 
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♦lviii 

Cirdd bizdtd Villi drdrik, “ Ame bdre hrini, potrfe hrini 
Addmdski : Idzim hdcen pUmdn mill kdlb<fo£mdnki” Cirdd illi 
drdrik “ Hakk kdsturmtk ” u intd bizotdskd punji pld. Cirdd 
bizdtd “ KSik dhd t bdrd , dhd miS bdrdn bdwi t ” Cirdd drdrd , 
“ GiS dinyd potrisni Addmdski , dhdk bcivr&r min ben gU 
bdrtilrki” 

Said a poor man to [one] who was rich, ‘We are brethren, we are sons of 
Adam: we must have our money like one another [ = equal shares].’ Said 
the rich man, * Truth is in thy hands,’ and he gave the poor man five paras. Said 
the poor man, 4 What is this, brother ? This is not a brother’s share ! ’ Said the 
rich man, • The whole world are the sons of Adam : this is thy share among all 
thy brethren.’ 


LIX 

Gdren Ctijdk-desdstd; pdrdd bolom sndtdlc 'imlSn. Mtnden 
hdlimdn , rdwdhren dSsimintd. Min disdmdnki Aren dSdkd. 
KUde dmintd kdutini drdtfyos, UhU sndtd minddssdn u dirdd 
jdldmiyisdn u keUsdn. Sdbdhtdn siten drdtos gSnd dhd d£md„ 
Ardtdn sndtd gdrind pier cdldski ; u dirik cal d&itd. Wesr&nde 
di kdjjd kdutdrkd td-mdrdndos. Mtlndndse sndtus Jcdutd'ri,fer$ndis 
di dfang , uktindis, ndndAndis pd/Ubaginyitd . Sluh-kerdendis u 
kotd!-kerdtndis u kullmdnhum kdjjdnki pdrdd bdwos u karindis. 
Sdbdhtdn Idherde sirids. “ tfhd sndtdsi Mdhsndskit” Ddhom 
'dzer-kerdi d&ik-matds u gdren tmalieski. NdndSnis dbsdnkdrd . 
Cirden “Kdre sndt&mdn ehe d&ik-mat.” U tirde beddl snutdski 
das zerd tmalieskdrd . Tmdli pdrdd pUnj zerd u b(kdm pdrdd 
pUnj zerd. Mtnden hdUmdn , rakirden , kilden Hdltldtd , ddwdti 
Unktimdn tilUk. Mtndd benim ddwcti min koliski u tirdds 
dhdres. Ni St irdd min dtnis gdlr td-mri 0 Idci. B(ndm mdrdd 
ddwdh ciriimd u tdsis dHk-mdtdskd. Kdre mdsios . Sdbdhtdn 
pdrdd btfwm di kdr 'imUn uydriki . Mtnden hdlimdn, rdAirden , 
hidden deintd. Daiom risri beniski . Gdrom ndnddmis dmd u 
drom . Sdbdhtdn ndndd bdkrdk bolom , mdrdinis hdlyimkdrd , 
tirden siriimdn u siten . Sdbdhtdn hdlyom rdwdhri , dme mdnden 
UhU <Mmd. 

We went to the land of Egypt. My father bought a dog. We betook 
ourselves, went to our place. From our place we went to a village. There 
came out against us thieves by night, that dog took them and tore their cloaks 
and their clothes. On the morrow we slept another night in that village. By 
night the dog was going to drink at a well ; and the well was far from the village. 
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There were two men sitting [waiting] for a hyaena to kill it. They think that 
the dog was the hyaena; they shot it twice, brought it down, carried it to the 
guest-house. They skinned it and divided it, and every one of the men took his 
share and ate it. In the morning they saw its head. ‘Thnt is the dog of 
M&hsin ! * My mother had a dispute with the people of the village and we went 
to the governor. We brought him to them. We said, ‘ The people of this village 
have eaten our dog.’ And they paid in requital for the dog ten pounds to the 
governor. The governor took five pounds and my father took five pounds. We 
betook ourselves, we departed, we came out at Hebron. The camel that we had was 
a large one. The camel seized my sister by her arms and put her under him. It 
did not rise up from over her till the girl was dead. My father killed the camel 
with a knife and gave it to the people of the village. They ate its flesh. On the 
morrow my father bought two donkeys from the village. We betook ourselves, 
departed, descended to the villages. My mother was angry with her sister. I 
went and took her and came. In the morning my father brought a sheep, we 
slaughtered it for my aunt, we laid down our heads and slept. On the morrow 
my aunt departed, we stayed in that village. 1 


LX 

Astd yile&ki tilld-tmcdik, bails tdranfa, inj£jdn-honde°. Ard 
yikdki MugrabiJc, cirdd “ D£mi zdrdk potrerki td-mdiidnd bdhir 
jejan-hdc&nd ” Cirdd tllld-tmddi “D&mri” Mindd halos Mtlgrdbi 
u tdssdn dermdn. Stlrdd min hndnd: tdrdne jtire jSjdn-hre 
bi-dfsdJc u ndnde bi-disdlc. Ldmmd tilld-hre tdrdne ziridte drd 
Mugrdbi tilld-tmdliesMrd , cirdd dbmkd “ Dtyim zdrdk min 
ziridtdnki” Gdrd jurdnkdrd illi gdleni, nirdahre 0 indendis. 
Ard durdkdrd el-rdihisi, cirdd tilUt-tmdli “ Indeyim potrir: 

'ndhnis Mugrdb iskdrd .” Pdrddsis Mugrdbi u gdrd mmjfs. 
Mindd halos u tirddsis kdridmd n jdrd mdndrse. Gibori 
Mugrdbi mdsdk dig is, u <ikdri condskdrd. Ldhirsi ivesrik kri- 
keri . Intdsis mdfdtthdn , cirdd “ Epunjdine kdridn kolisdn , chc 
diydndn nl koUsdin .” Kdldd punjdne kdridn u drdn kolddssdn. 
Ldherdd drama ytgrdki u dl sdba in, sdbtf ik-dg<r hast si u yigri- 
ager sdli n mdsik . Kdldd drd g£nd, ldherdd lacidki 'alldk-k'rik 
min sirios-wdldskL Kolddsis, weshnirddsis bitdstd n stdldd mdsid 
u sdlds. Intd Idcid. Kiri . U tirdd sdbd r in-dger mdsi u sdl u 

1 The dog incident happened (I was assured) in the village of Beit Nettif, in the 
Hebron district. The point of the story lies in the fact that the feliahin would 
freely eat hyaina-flesh, but the moat deplorable starveling would be horrified at the 
idea of eating dog-meat. The tragedy of the camel is a well-known type of incident 
in Palestinian life : camels are endowed with long memories and vengeful tempers, 
and the unfortunate girl had probably been guilty of some act of cruelty to the 
animal. It may not be amiss to warn folklorists against seeking recondite answers 
to the question why the Nawar did not use the camel-meat themselves. It was not 
because they had any horror towards a creature that had taken human life, and was 
therefore tal>u. Though Sh&kir did not say so, there is no doubt that his father ‘ gave * 
the dead camel to the villagers for a good price, and Mfthsin, like the rest of his 
brethren, would prefer money to meat any day ! 
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ytgrik-dger tirdd hd$f$. Jdndd zdro tihit Miigrdbi gdSUi bol. 
Mtndd hdlos zdro u Idci, kulcU yegrlstd. Mtnde haldsdn u 
ndsre. Rdwdhre tilld-tmdlies-detd bdius-kuridtd. 

There was a king, his wives were three in number, they had not conceived. 
There came a Moor, he said, 4 Give me a boy from thy sons, that I may cause thy 
wives to conceive.* The king said, 4 1 will give him.* The Moor betook himself 
and gave them a drug. He jirose from there ; the three women conceived in a day 
and brought forth in a day. When the three boys became big the Moor came to 
the king, he said to him, ‘ Give me a boy from among the boys.* He went to the 
women whom he esteemed [lit. who were expensive], they did not wish to give 
him. He went to her whom he despised [lit. who was cheap], the king said, 
4 Give me thy son ; I will give him to the Moor.* The Moor took him and went 
off with him. He betook himself and put him in a house and went to leave him. 
The Moor was away a month [or] two, and came to the boy. He sees him sitting 
reading. 1 He gave him keys, he said, 4 These five chambers open, those two open 
not.* He opened the five chambers, and those [also] he opened. He saw in one 
a horse and two lions, before a lion grass and before the horse meat and rice. He 
opened the other, and saw a girl hanging from the hair of her head. He loosed 
her, made her sit on the ground, and set meat and rice. He gave it to the girl. 
She ate. And he put before the lions the meat and rice and before the horse 
he put the grass. The boy knew that that Moor was a great trickster. The 
boy betook himself, and the girl, they rode the horse. They betook themselves 
and fled. They went to the village of the king, to the house of his father. 2 


LX I 

Asia tilld-tmdlidki, ptitrfo dtisni , u tUti dbiiskd Idcidki. Ard 
gul,pdrdd Idcid. Mdnde dti ziridte u gdre td-ndndnd bentsdn 
giildski . &tirdd min hn&nd , mlndossan gul u tirdvssdn cdldsmd. 
Mdnde ddkos, u tiUd-tmdli min hdUsdn. Mra° tllld-tmdli , 
mdndi ddlosdn min haliis. Pdrdd kuries tmdli. Mdndi jtidr 
kurndkdmd kustuti. Tirdsali-lxri ardtdn. Ast' unkfis bdgalak , 
muturdd; ptri min mutruski bdgliki . Jejdni-hri, ndndi zdrdk. 
Mtndd Jidld9 Uhit zdro bdglik-potri: Stdlerd sdl bdtmdn piMistd. 
Ldmmd tilld-hrd Stdlerd di sdl bdtmdn. Cirdd dxPiiskd “Ka 
barem ? ” “Mtnde haldsdn ” cirdi , “ pdrddssdn gul." Gdrd kdm- 

1 A strange touch to occur in a folk-narrative of an unlettered people. 

2 This story is, of course, one of the universal Bluebeard type, with some borrow ¬ 
ing from Rumpelstiltzkin. It was no doubt originally much longer, and the 
disconnected horse and lion episodes would then be explained by these grateful 
creatures turning out as * helping animals * to rescue the young couple from the 
wrath of the Moor. It will be noticed, however, on the other hand, that this and 
the rest of the tales that are obviously folk-stories in the collection are far more 
coherent, not to say intelligible, than those that profess to be personal reminiscences. 
The reason is evident: in the former the narrator is reciting more or less mechanically 
from memory ; in the latter he is composing as he goes along, and that (as already 
explained) under unaccustomed conditions. 

Notice in this and some other stories an uncanny character attributed to 
Moors. 
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kcmdsti, cirdd “ Inkerd dmdkd Idiiridk elhdski sdi bdtmdn 
td-jdm ndndm bartm” Kerdd dbuskdrd kdm-kemd Idktridk sdl 
bdtmdn. Mtndd halos u gdrd bartslcd. Rdtiird Star dl8 pdnddsmd. 
Dlspunjdndnlci infidrd gdlds-kuridtd. Mtndd hdlos, drd dbuskdrd 
gul } cirdd “Ka barSm u btnOm llli unktimi ? ” Cirda dbuskdrd 
gul“ Hani unktim inhe°, drdri td-pdrtsdn 1 ” Cirdd “jfiwdh.” 
Ferd gilds ddbismd , bdgerdd sirids , tdrdn fdlkd kerdds, u mra° 
guL Gdrd hZcmrdd btnis gdrdik , nduurd bartstd , Idherddssdn 
cdldsmd, pendo88dn mrinde ibkdrwdldnki. Kull dis mdreri 
dbsdnkdrd bdkrdk min gdles-kdlidnki. Ldmmd-hre harts eUddi , 
pdrdd btnis u bares u rdwdlird , u pdnji-hrd tilld-tmdli bdnes - 
dSridtd. 

There was a king, his sons were two [in number] and he had a girl. There 
came a ghul, took the girl. There were left the two boys and they went to fetch 
their sister from the ghul. The ghul arose from there, took them and put them 
in a well His [their] mother and the king remained alone. The king died, their 
mother remained alone. An officer took his house. The woman remained in a 
little house. By night she became thirsty. She had a mule, it made water; she 
drank of the water of the mule. She conceived, brought forth a boy. That boy 
(the son of the mule) betook himself; he carried a hundred rotls on his back. 
When he became big he carried two hundred rotls. He said to his mother 
‘Where are my brothers?* ‘They betook themselves,* said she ‘a ghul took 
them.* He went to a smith, he said, ‘Make me a stick of iron of a hundred 
rods [weight] that I may go and fetch my brothers.* The smith made him a 
stick of a hundred rotls weight. He betook himself and went to his brethren. 
He walked four days on the road. On the fifth day he broke into the ghul’s 
house. The ghftl betook itself and came to him; he said, ‘ Where are my 
brethren and my sister that are with thee ? * The ghul said to him, ‘ They are 
not with me ; hast thou come to take them?* He said, ‘Yes.* He struck the 
ghul with the club, broke its head, made of it three pieces, and the ghul died. 
He went and raised his sister alive, sought for his brethren, found them in the 
well, took them perished from hunger; every day he slaughtered a sheep from 
the flocks of the ghul for them. When his brother became as usual, he took 
his sister and his brethren and went, and he became king in the place of his 
father. 


LXII 

Astd yilcdki bizotek u yikdk gdnik . Bar&nL [ Gdni ] mdrdri 
kdlie u kuneri mdsi; bizotdslzd inhe 0 la mdndk wdld keS wdld 
pis. Potres kustothii. Gdrd bdruskdrd td-mdngiS-kerd ctnd mdsi. 
Cirdd , “ Yd bdrd , dtyim ctnd mdsi .” Cirdd bdros t( Indemre°: 
ja min imJufmJci." Cirdd bizutd “Kren jdm i n “ Gdrd [read Jo] 
tchdndmtd .” Mtndd lidlos bizutd u gartrd; gdrd Zehdndmtd . 
Asti dosdridlci pdnddsmd. Cirdi bizotdski “Kren mdngek ? ” 
Cirdd bizutd “ Biddi Zehdndmtd.” Gdri dosdri wdSiis . Mtndd 
hdlos , rdsi'd Zehdndmdj. Intusis Zehdndm muknisdk , kdnis-kerdd 
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zerd. Mtndd hdloa, rdwdlird kuridstd : kdnis-kerdd ifeni u inni 
zerd koMWurri-hri dhdr muknisdki. Mtndd hdids , gdrd, ndndd 
mdnd u keS potreskdrd, u ndndd mdsik u sdli u JcSs-kerdd potres- 
kdrd , u beni-kerdd tilli-kuridk u {lira drdrd a ndndd cdrSe bol. 
Tfrdd kuriesmd u sar hdzeri baricstd (mrdstd illi drariyd , u 
besdud-hra dtis; ndnde tdrdn zdro dbuskdrd u dl Idci: u dis 
'dhddski mdrdd da8 bdkrd 'diddntyos, wisrd kuriismd , ibsiitrd , u 
fdrik-kerdd bdkrdn bizotdnkdrd . 

There was one who was poor and a rich one. They were brethren. [The 
rich one] used to slaughter goats and sell the flesh ; the poor man had neither 
bread nor meat nor drink. His children were little. He went to his brother 
to beg a little meat. He said, ‘ Oh, brother, give me a little meat/ His brother 
said, ‘ I will not give it: get out of my sight ' [lit. go from my face]. Said 
the poor man, ‘Whither shall I go?* ‘Go to Hell/ The poor man betook 
himself and returned ; he went to Hell. There was a negress on the road. She 
said to the poor man, ‘ Whither wouldst thou ? * The poor man said, ‘ I would 
[go] to Hell/ The negress went with him. He betook himself and reached 
Hell. Hell gave him a broom which swpt gold. He betook himself and went 
to his house. He swept thus, and there piled up gold under the broom. He 
betook himself, he went, fetched bread and food for his children, and set meat 
and rice and prepared food for his children, and built a big house and became 
satisfied, and got many rugs. He put it in his house, and began to mock 
at his brother, that one who was rich, and married two [wives]; they bore 
him three boys and two girls ; and on the day of his feast he slaughtered ten 
sheep for the feast, he sat in his house, was happy, and divided the sheep to 
the poor. 


LX1II 

ASte dl conik [sic], tllla-tmdlidn potrhii—yikdk wdzfrds-potri 
u yikdk mdlekds-potri. fetirde min hndnd , gdre td-ncmcdnd kd/Uci . 
Mtnde hdlisdn. Astd kvltdtd zdrdki huzdk-kerdSk wdtdk u 
bdndd88i masis&md u gdrd wdSfsdn. Are fonugaremd, tirde 
8irihdn u site . KuStdtd zdro ndndd ^kustds u kerdd tUld dgik. 
Sdbdhtdn gdre li-dger gfoid, Idherde klarini cdrtre , tdrdne 
diridkdmd. Ardtdn nadi-kerdd grewdros-kldrtinki Inni “ Gdrom 
wdrt-kerdnni sndtas: kuu nl kilcdr mntSrdn , ya kldri t hof 
sndtd mdrertrsa” Sndndi c&ne illi kctUUni; ujdlde ktUtutd 
c&nds illi wdti wdStis u masisik. Ldherddsis sndtd , dmcrd 
{Itustd td-mdreris , kildd iSdzretd. Ard sndtd td-kllcdr pdciis . 
D6M-kerdd dbuskdrd wdtds u nidsfsi . Bld'-kerdds sndtd ivdtds; 
ndndd kdndismd , sndtd mra°. Gdrd kldrdntd cdnd kvltdtd , ndndd 
gdridk u dl g&ri kustotSni pacts dtmdindi . Mtndd lidlos , drd 
tmdlidn-potrdnkd y intdssdn kdstdtd goridn diyendn; uliu pdrdd 
tUld-g&ridn . Mtnde hdlisdn, rdwdhre. tfhu tilld-gdrid kundd 
bi-sdXzerd; ehe kunde kustdtd gdridn bi-nim stil zerd kull-yikd 
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u mtndt hdUsdn u g£nd gdre. Ldherde klarini ndnde mneStisdn 
kdlieni u kuUmdnhum pdrdd bdwos; minde hdldsan u kun- 
d4ndsdn. Rdwdhre: kuStdtd cond bescfhd-hrd u kirdd dbiiskd 
kuridk u mtndd hdlSs u wesrd. 

There were two boys, who were sons of great officers—one of them son of a 
vizier, one son of a king. They rose from here, went to seek for something to 
steal. They betook themselves. There was a small boy who bored a hole in a 
stone and tied it with a string and he went with them. They came into a cave, 
laid down their heads and slept. The little boy brought timber and made a big 
fire. In the morning they went further still; they saw bedawin hidden, three in 
a place. In the night the sheikh of the bedawin called, ‘ I have gone to loosen 
the dog : take heed that no one of you, bedawin, go out for fear that the dog may 
kill you.* The boys who were thieves hear ; they sent the little boy who had the 
stone and the string. The dog saw him, ran at him to kill him, [the boy] climbed 
a tree. The dog came to climb behind him. He lowered 1 the stone and the string 
to him. The dog swallowed the stone ; it went into his throat, the dog died. The 
little boy went to the bedawin, took a mare and two foals that were small, running 
after her. He betook himself, came to the officers 7 sons, gave them the two small 
foals ; he took the big mare. They betook themselves, and went. He sold the big 
mare for a hundred pounds, they sold the little foals for fifty pounds each, and 
betook themselves and went further. They saw the bedawin, took from them 
sheep, and each took his share ; they betook themselves and sold them. They 
went; the little boy married and made for himself a house and betook himself 
and stayed. 


LXIV 

Asti difani tdrdnfoni Jcdutini tmaliemmini rdwdnde den- 
gizmd pdnQki; hed-md'hrd dengiz mdnji&md pdnQki bdgird. 
Kilde tdrdne Sukfdkdtd hdsdbiki . Ldmmdn kilde dziritd man- 
jismd bdhdriki wisre minjts. Ldherde yikdki ttlld-kttri wdrd- 
kerdik kdld kiydkeni u dhdris ytgrdki kalSk. Dird&k pdn{d y 
kerdik pdnQ.mii pdnddk u arek dzirStd illi mdnjismSk bdhdriki. 
Abuskdrd erh&na Sdzdre limine u bdldJie u ndhdle. Wdsfsi 
8n6taki kttrdsdn kddd kdrdski. Laherdissdn ktir, ktlf-kerdossdn u 
bdhdS-kerdd bttdsmd u gAz-kerdossan tdrdndn bitdsmd. Stlrdd 
min hnina. Clrdd sndtdskd “ Kumnisdn ” Mdndd sndtds. 
Mtndd hdldSy rdwdhrd. Kdrdd dies; uhu intd-kerdd hdlos 
bttdski u mtndd sndtds kdndiski , n% wdrt-kerdos gdlr td-mra°. 
SdbdJitdn drd ktir , Idherdd sndtds mrilc. Mufald-hrd. Nd/tird 
dtdstd kmitdstd, Wierddsis dtun ndhldki. Kildd. Huldd min 
dtiin yigrdki ktir u gdrdt kUri ndlddtd. Kildd atun ndhldti ktir 
td-miner hihtds. Nut-dhrd kind min dtun ndhldki . Kildd 
yegirtd , ferdi kttrds dfdngdk u kiTnd ktir . Wdrd-kerdd kiydkes 
kcuit kttrdski . Mtndd halos u rahrd. Nfrdos y&gir kttriistd 
ktfrdski . Ar erhdnd ; kdnidri bifids, ni Idherdi pints. Kal “Atu 

1 The verb expresses the action of lowering a bucket into a well. 
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mikrin hnlri ? ” Clrdd kdht “ Mdrddm pdhur u mdrddm sndtds.” 
Hindi hdlos kdjji , besaid-hrosis , u pdrdd rizkos giS u plen u 
rdwdhrd dSsdstd. 

There were two or three thieves who were in the army going on a ship ; when 
the ship was in the middle of the sea it broke. The three descended on a piece of 
wood. When they climbed up on an island in the middle of the sea they stayed 
in it. They saw a great European dressed in black’clothes, and under him was a 
black horse. He clave the sea, made a road in the sea and went to the island 
which was in the middle of the sea. He had there trees of lemon and date and 
palm. He had a dog whose size was like a donkey [lit. with him—a dog—with the 
European—as much as—of a donkey]. The European saw them, bound them, dug 
in the ground and planted them all three in the earth. He arose from there. He 
said to the dog ‘ Eat them/ He left the dog. He betook himself and departed. 
It ate two; the [third] raised himself from the earth and seized the dog by 
the throat, and did not let it loose till it died. In the morning the European came, 
he saw the dog dead. He became mad. He looked for the thief, saw him up 
a palm-tree. He ascended. The European dismounted from the horse and went 
to climb the palm-tree. The European climbed up the tree to take the thief. The 
thief leaped from up the palm-tree. He mounted the horse, shot the European 
and the European fell. The thief clad himself in the clothes of the European. He 
betook himself and went on. The horse bore him to the house of the European. 
He came there : his [the European’s] wife looked, she did not see her husband. 
She said, ‘ Whence art thou ? ’ The thief said, 4 1 have killed thy husband and 
killed the dog.’ The woman betook herself, married him, and he took all his 
property and money and went to his place. 

LXV 

Mtndd hdlos yikdki tilld-tmdUk, wesr&k erhdnd. ASV dbuskdrd 
pdtrdki. Mindd hdlos pdtros , Idherdd mra binds. KUStotik cdnd 
panj, u ddkos rd/Uri uydriki. Ldherde uydrdk hdribi, nu 1 wtsre 
minjts. Rmire dger , ldherde wis dosarik 2 hirib-kerdend ’ uydrdn . 
Weslakvrdd dittos dAridkdmd u mtndd Sturwali u cindd siriisdn 
ddsardnki. Mdndd yikdk dosarik cdrirSk. WSsre mugdrimd 
pdnji u dittos ; tihu ddsdrd cdrir&k minji. Stirdd cdnd, mtndd 
hdlos u gdrd td-sdkyid-hocer. Didr-ihrd kdjjikd; Stirdi kdjji 
besdvjirhrdsis. Mtndd hdlos , drd cdnd , ddsdrd cdrird. Sabdhtdn 
gdrd , wSsre kdjji u tihti ddsdrd. Dtsdk dittos cdndski mdndSsis 
td-8ilcen } u kdndi ikifo. Sabdhtdn Idherdd hdlos c6nd y ka hrinde 
ikife 11 Ldherdd pdnddk , rakird , minjts dl cdnik , ndnde dbus¬ 
kdrd ddrmdn , tirdd ikiismd , gdrd-ihre ikies eVdde u zod. Gdrtrd 
ddiiskdrd, Idherdd dosdrds pdnji u pdnji wesrSk, pfoidd turwdli 
u Sdkf-kerddssdn turwdlmd , u mindd hdlos u gdrtrd contentd. 

1 A rare case of the use of the imperative negative with the indicative mood. 

2 The singular form of the predicative suffix is probably used to conform to the 
ordinary rule that the singular number of substantives follows all cardinal 
numerals. Compare di contk in no. lxiii, and dl c6nik below, line 12. 
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Besdul-hrossdn u garfrd uyarlstd w' {lira tlUd-tmdli uydrmd u 
clndd siriesdn dtilld-tmalidnki. 

A king betook himself, he was staying there. He had a son. His son betook 
himself, saw that his father was dead. He was a little boy [lit. was little the 
boy he] and his mother departed from the city. They saw a ruined city, they did 
not stay in it. They went forward, they saw that there were twenty negroes 
ruining the cities. He made his mother sit in a place and took the sword and cut 
the heads of the negroes [off]. One negro remained: he was hidden. He 
[the boy] and his mother stayed in a cave ; that negro was hidden in it. The boy 
arose, betook himself and went to hunk He [the negro showed himself to the 
woman : the woman arose and married him. The boy betook himself and came, 
the negro hid. In the morning he went, the woman and that negro stayed. One 
day the boy’s mother left him to sleep, and plucked out his eyes. In the morning 
the boy saw himself, where are his eyes ?! He saw a road, departed, on it were two 
girls, they fetched him a drug, he put it in his eyes, his eyes became as usual 
and better. He returned to his mother, saw the negro, they two were sitting 
[together], he took the sword and made pieces of them with the sword, and 
betook himself and returned to the girls. He married them and returned 
to his city and became king in the city and cut off the heads of those kings 
[who had driven him out]. 


LXVI 

Sti/rden min hndnd, drd Unkfimdn tflld-tmdli; Idherdd 
kiydkdn u ndurdssdn, nl Idherdd minjfsan kiydk Mfnden 
hdttmdn u rtimrdenu gdren ddesdstd. Gdrd mdAimom wdSfimdn. 
Ndnden wi8 ddwd/t kldranki u kund&nsan idesdsmd. Mfnden 
hdUmdn u gdrfren. Besciul-hrom jdrdk min ddesaski. Wisren 
unkfimdn. Gdren Till’-uy&rtd, Idherden Domini, mdrde amin - 
lcdrd d% bdkrd u Jcdren u pfren. Aren min hndnd, rdmrden, gdren 
Cdjdk-disdstd. Zdrdk pdrdd hdkim u ndsrd minjfs , rdsrdmus 
pdnddamd , ferdmis dfdngdk u dlrdom bttds u molddmis. Tirdom 
dtnis wdte u ndsrdm . Ldherdom jdri pdnddsmd , ferdmis 
Iduriimd , bdgerdom sirius , inhfros mu° cdrdd , u gdrfrdm. 
Clrdom bdidmkd “ Mdrddmsdn diyfndn” Mfnden hdlimdn u 
ndsren. Rdwdhren disimintd u wisren. La gdren wdld dren. 

We rose from there, there came an officer to us; he saw the things and 
searched them, he found nothing in them. We betook ourselves and departed and 
went to that place. My uncle went with us. We fetched twenty camels from 
the bedawin and sold them in that place. We betook ourselves and returned. 
I married a woman from that place. We stayed where we were [lit. with our¬ 
selves]. We went to Jerusalem, saw that there were Nawar [there], they slaughtered 
for us two sheep and we ate and drank. We came from there and departed, 
we went to the land of Egypt. A boy took my wife and made off with her. 
I followed him on the road, shot him, and dug the earth and buried him. I put 
stones over him and fled. I saw the woman on the road, struck her with a rod, 
broke her head, her blood covered her face, and I returned. I said to my father, 
‘ I have killed them both.’ We betook ourselves and fled. We went to our place 
and stayed ; we neither went nor came. 
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•lxvii 

Asti kdjjidki, Stdldik zdrdk pdliatd u rdftirik pdnddamd. Ard 
dtuatd mufdld u pdrdd za/ris mniStis. Wdzrd, kildd eiriiatd 
middniki. Dd/Uri ddtloa, mdngdri zarh min mUfaldaki. Cirdi 
“Imcim haetir u pdkvwir ; ni kwa° pdtrum u hdri ktyd mdngSk 
d&mri.” Nirda° milfdid. Mdngdrd inkwdr zarSa. Are giS mdte td- 
raji-hre minji, nirddhrd 0 mitfdld indir zdria. Ard yikdk m’fdld 
ziyfe. “KH diami td-ndndm potrdrdn min mfaldaki gdrddniV' 
“Hdri ktya mdngek derm.." “Mdngdmi sdi bldri dtkwre 0 u adi 
blari mdie 0 u nim eai ikikdStdte.” Cirde dbiiakd Ndndni dburkd.” 
Cirdd m’fdld “Ndnda dmdkd minSdrdk.” Ndnde dbuakd, u Stirdd 
min hndnd, tirdd minSdri nimiatd meddniki. Cirdd dJUrdskdrd 
“Hldur zdre8, wdld cndmia minjir.” Cirdd dbUakdrd “Ni ones, 
dmd hld/Udmi zdr€a.” Hldkurdd zdrea u tSaia ddliakdrd. 

There was a woman carrying a child on her shoulder and walking on the road. 
There came to her a madman, and took the child from her. He fled and climbed 
to the top of a minaret. The mother hastened and begged the child from the 
madman. She said, ‘ I kiss your hands and your feet; do not cast down my son, 
and whatever you ask I will give it’ The madman would not He wanted to 
throw the boy down. There came all the people to beseech him; the madman 
would not give up the child. There came a madman like to him. ‘ What will 
you give that I may bring your son from the madman safe and sound ? ’ ‘ Whatever 
you ask we will give you.’ 1 1 ask a hundred tom-cats, a hundred she-cats, and 
fifty mice.’ He said to him, ‘ We will give them thee.’ Said the madman, ‘ Bring 
me a saw.’ They brought it to him, and he arose, put the saw halfway up the 
minaret. He said to the other one, ‘ Bring down the boy; if not I will cut it 
[down] on you.’ He said to him, ‘Do not cut it, I will bring the boy down.’ He 
brought the boy down and gave him to his mother. 1 


LXVIII 

Aste dx cinik kdStoUni, i/nhe° dbadnkd ddi wdld bdi, kdridkd- 
m6ni min hdliadn. Ndkxri dimd cSni tillik, ni Idherdi ag. 
Ardtdn kdnidri hdlSmd, Idherdi dgi di-hrik. Hindi hdlos u gdri 
td-ndndr ag min hndna. Kdnidri winni kitridai guliki. Gild 
gibrik, u mdrdik di bdkrd u tirddS8dnni kdhryimd u gdrik td- 
ndndr kd/iimea min-Sdn kimndnd. Ari S6ni Idherdi inhe° mat 
erhdna gdlr guUk-potri kdStotik. PSndi mdsid min kdhrydki 
cdni, bdrdd-kerdi pdtid iUi 8iriisUk, u mindi kdStdtd cdnda u 
tirddala kdhry&md. Pdnji ugli hdri, u rdwdhri cdni. An gild, 
Idherdi pdtroa kdhryemik; m’fald-liri; rumri didn giS, ni 

> I almost feel that an apology is due for inserting this foolish tale I I got 
8hAkir to translate it because it happened to be in my head. Just before the 
‘sitting’ an Arab had related it to me as being ‘the funniest story he had 
ever heard in his life’ [!] 
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Idherdi illi tirdi potros. Ari (Jmdeta illi c6ni minjisi, Idherdi 
c6ni erhdnd, Ari grewdrdski deik, cirdi “ Hdngdmi besdul-hocem 
Placid; dburkd ya grewdrd das zerd” Pdrdi Idcid u gdri. 
Tlrdos kuridmd u bdndi kdpui didst a u gdri gild td-dzimnd- 
lcrar kcmmes atustd. Bdgirdi kdpid coni u bdrdd-kerdi pdtios 
zerdi min guUk-kuridki u mindi hdlos u ndsri. Rdwdhri 
kuriistdyCdrdiplcn illi ndnddssdn ucirdi “ya mmtmd”grewdrastd, 
“ ehe illi tdrim dbsankd gvMni.” Cirdd grewdrd “ kdclnna hriri 
Hindi hdlos , sdbdhtdn dri gild . Ari } kdnidre minji u inhd gviMk . 
FSrendis di tdrdni dfang , u mdrd&ndis u tirdindis dgmd u dirde- 
kerdendis timnd bis . Hindi hdlos cdni u w&sri kurilsmd. 

There were two girls who were little, they had neither mother nor father, in a 
house thay stayed alone. The elder girl searched in the village, and found no fire. 
By night she looked in the wilderness, she saw a fire lighted. She betook herself 
and went to bring fire from there. She saw that it was the house of a ghul. The 
ghul was away, having killed two sheep and put them in a cooking-pot and gone 
to bring her people to eat them. The girl came, saw no one there but the ghuPs 
son who was little. The girl took the meat from the cooking-pot, filled the veil 
that was on her head, and took the little boy and put him in the cooking-pot. He 
was boiled, and the girl departed. The ghul came, saw that her son was in the 
cooking-pot ; she became mad ; she searched all the villages, and did not find who 
had put in her son. She came to the very village where the girl was. She saw 
the girl there, went to the sheikh of the village, and said, ‘ I want to marry that 
girl : 1 ten napoleons to thee, 0 sheikh.* She took the girl and went. She put 
her in the house and locked the door on her and the ghul went to invite her people. 
The girl broke the door and filled her veil with gold from the ghuTs house and 
betook herself and fled. She went to her house, hid the money she had taken, and 
said ‘ Uncle * 2 (to the sheikh), ‘ those to whom thou didst give me are ghuls.* The 
sheikh said, ‘ Thou art a liar.* The ghul betook herself and came in the morning. 
She came, they looked on her, [and saw] that she was a ghul. They shot her two 
or three times, and killed her, and put her in the fire and winnowed her like straw. 
The girl betook herself and stayed in her house. 


LX1X 

Aste tdrdnisni bar&ni . Dfis kardssdn gul , n yilcdk , ndmos 
Hodedin t mdndd kdsrdsmd . Gis kdsrds lihi . Stirdi min hndnd 
gild, clrdi dbdskdrd “ Isti td-ju n injvritd td-kimndnd injtr ” 
Cirdd dbuskdrd Hodedin “ Tnjame 0 . Hidci min hndnd” Sdbak- 
Iwce8 injlretdt u kited (Unis n guzSl injire kdrsi u cdmdd kwdrsi 
gtdikdrd u gild Idherdosi 0 . Hindi halos gild f rdivdhrd pdnji t 
sdbAkros, ktldd karidstd. Stirdi min hndnd , cirdi dbuskd gild 
“ Isti td-jdn muktayitd td-kiimndnd Mti” Cirdd dbuskdrd 


1 Grammatically the ghul is feminine almost consistently throughout this story 
(except towards the end, where we have inhd ytittk instead of ytdik). But this 
would suggest that the narrator conceived of the creature as masculine . 

2 A common mode of address, often used by peasant-girls to older men. 
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“ Injame 5 : ja dtu ” . 1 sdbdkrds min hn&nd, gdrd muktd- 

yitd. Kdre bdtfh, rdivdhre. Kal gild, clrdi dbuskd “ Amd fcdrom 
Siti.” Cirdd dbuskdrd Hodedin “ U dmd kdrom g&nd.” Clrdi 
gild “ISti td-jdn kdStdskd.” Cirdd dbuskd “Injame 0 .” Stirdd 
min hndnd, pdrdd distdk gdrisne° u gdrd kuZtdstd. Kerdd tllld 
hdzmik u nlngrd manjlsmd. Ari gild, Idherdi ihdzmi tillik, 
Stdldisis gild, rdwdhri minjis. Kull-md rdwdhri dl kdddm 
inguz-kersi gorisnSmd siriiis manjlsmd. Ldmmdn mdndd 
inhfrus gulSJci cdrda imhds. Hldkirdi lidzmi kurilsmd, laherddsis 
mdnjismd hasmSki. Mindosis u ktlf-kerdosis u tlrdisis igonidmd 
u siwirdi dtustd. Odri tlrdi kdhryd dgtd u tirdi dhdris kust u 
bdrdd-lcerdi kdhryd pdnia u gdri td- azim-kerdn kcnirais dtustd. 
Aiti guldkdrd kUstitd zdrdki, kdlddk gdnid, pendisis u kttdd bdrd, 
u clndd iktdfis clridmd. &tdldd zdres u tlrdisis kahryimd. Ari 
gdla , Idherdi pdtrus panfdmik mrek y u 'hti wesr&lc kuriismd . Skd- 
feri yom Uli Idherdi pdtrus p&ntcLmd u inhu mrek. Hdldd 'hit 
min kuriiski , pdrdd pies u kiyakSs u tirdd sirios kuriismd u sltd. 

There were three who were brothers. A ghul ate two of them, and one, by name 
Hodedun, remained in his castle. All the castle was of iron. The ghul arose from 
there, said to him, ‘ Rise, that we go to the fig-tree to eat figs.* Hodedun said to her, 
1 1 will not go; descend from there.* He preceded her to the fig-tree and 
climbed up it, and the good figs he ate and the bad he cast down to the ghul, and 
the ghul did not see him. The ghul betook herself, he went, outran her, went out 
to his house. The ghul rose from there, said to him, 4 Rise, let us go to the melon- 
field to eat melons.* He said to her, 4 1 will not go : go thou . . .* He preceded 
her from there, went to the melon-field. They ate water-melons, and went. Said 
the ghul, she said to him, 4 1 have eaten water-melons.* Hodedun said to her, 4 And 
I have eaten them also.* Said the ghul, 4 Rise, let us go for firewood.* He said to 
her, 4 1 will not go.* He arose from there, took a packet of needles and went for 
firewood. He made a large faggot and went into the middle of it. The ghul 
came, saw that big faggot; the ghul carried it and went off with it. Whenever 
she went two paces he pricked her in the middle of her head with the needle. 
When he left [off] the blood of the ghul covered her face. She lowered the faggot 
in the house, saw him in the middle of the faggot She seized him and bound him 
and put him in a sack and sewed it on him. She went and put the cooking-pot 
on the fire and put under it firewood and filled the pot with water and went to 
invite her people to her. The ghul had a little boy, he loosened the bag ; he took 
him and went out, and cut his bonds with a knife. He carried the boy and put 


1 Here Shdkir broke off and refused to proceed, saying apologetically that this 
part of the story had bad words in it which he was ashamed to utter before me. 
When encouraged to go on, he pondered for a while, evidently going over the risqut 
passage in his own mind, and then resumed at a later stage of the story. The 
incident is interesting, as showing that these more connected stories are stereotyped 
in form—are, in fact, a true ‘ oral literature’—as has already been conjectured by 
Groome and others. I never learned what the offensive passage was, but probably 
it was to the effect that Hodedun preceded the ghfll to the melon-field, and placed 
there some unclean substance which the ghul ate, thinking it was the fruit. 
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him in the cooking-pot. The ghfil came, saw her son in the water dead, and he 
sitting in the house. She screamed when she saw her son in the water, and that 
he was dead. He went down from her house, took her money and things and 
laid down his head in his house and slept. 


LXX 

Astd yikdki tilld-tmdlik , dbdskd zdraki. Kull wa/rs dtri 
bizotdnkdrd nlm sdi zerd. Mra tllld-tmdli. Mdndd pdtros; kull 
wars fdrik-Jceri bizotdnkd nlm sdi zerd . Wdrsdk f&rik-kerdd 
nlm sdi zerddn. Ard yikdk mangiSnik, nl Idherdd wdHis pie 
cdnd. Intdsis sakdi : giS hdte llli pttni mlnjsdn zebismini sdkoiki. 
Ndkurd cdnd hdtdntd , nl Idherddssdn . Cirdd cdnd “ Pdrddssdn ithd 
bizdtd.” Gdrd dbuskdrd, ndura dtustd , Idherddsis, ndndd mniSi 
fydtdn. Kdnldrd kuriusmd bizotdski , Idherdd cdnidk guzili . 
Cirdd cdnd bizotdskdrd “Besctul-kZrem Hdcid upar nlm sdi zerd." 
Nirdahrd 0 kdjjd; kal “ Wfoek unldimdn, pdreki gdnid u manglS- 
kerek kuridnki hot dls wd dmd demsi dbuskdrd." Cirdd cdnd 
“ Wfedmi.” Gdrd, mdngU-kcrdd kuridnki hot dls, windirdd aha 
SirS bind ikiiski nttik. Stirdd min hndna , kdmil-kerdd hdtdni 
dtsdn, u pdrddsis cdnid. Intd bdiiski nlm sdi zerd u mindd 
lidlo8 , rdwdhrd kurlistd . Stirdd min hndnd, besdui-hra gind dtis 
cdni, kuUyikd ndndi zdrdk y drdsis tdrdn zdro beddl-md bdws mra. 

There was a king, he had a son. Every year he gave to the poor fifty pounds. 
The king died. His son remained ; every year he divided to the poor fifty pounds. 
One year he divided fifty pounds. There came a beggar, the boy saw no money 
with himself. He gave him a coat : all the papers that had money in them 1 were 
in the pocket of the coat. The boy searched for the papers, and did not find them. 
The boy said, ‘That poor man has taken them.’ He went to him, searched 
for him, saw him, fetched from him the papers. He looked in the poor man’s house, 
he saw a beautiful girl. The boy said to the poor man, ‘ I will marry this girl: 
take fifty pounds.’ The man would not. He said, ‘ Stay with us, take a bag and 
beg from the houses seven days and I will give her to thee.’ The boy said, ‘ I will 
stay.’ He went, begged from the houses seven days, coloured [tattooed] this part 1 
blue between his eyes. He arose from there, finished the seven days, and took the 
girl. He gave her father fifty pounds, and betook himself and went to his house. 
He rose from there, married other two girls, each one of them bore a son ; there 
came to him three sons instead of his father who had died. 


1 i.e. vaguely, notes, receipts, or any such incomprehensible documents. 
3 Accompanied by illustrative gesture, pointing to the forehead. 
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IV.—TEXTES EN ROMANI RUSSE 

Translitt6r& et traduits d’apr&s le Tzyganski Yazyk de 
P. Istomin [K. P. Patkanov] 

Par Henri Bourgeois 
Introduction 

Ces textes—trois r6cits en prose et quatorze petites chansons—sont trans- 
Iitt6r4s et traduits du manuel de langue tzigane d’lstomin-Patkanov (Moscou, 
1900). Comme Pouvrage dont ils font partie, ils sont, pratiquement, inaccessibles 
aux tziganologues occidentaux ; et Pon peut dire la m6me chose de la plupart des 
publications relatives au dialecte de Russie. Celui-ci ayant cependant aussi son 
int£ret, nous ne doutons point que la pr&ente publication ne soit particuli&rement 
bien accueillie. 

D’ailleurs, si on excepte la syntaxe, assez fortement influences par la langue 
du pays—c^est du reste un trait commun k tous les dialectes du romani—, 
nos textes repr&entent un type linguistique tr&s pur; ce n’est que dans quelques- 
unes des chansons que Pintrusion du russe est plus notable. Mais, ce qui est 
caract4ristique, c’est que les propositions russes se prOfixent au verbe romani, 
pour former —k Pexclusion de toute composition au moyen d’OlOments propres— 
des composes rOpondant littOralement k Pexpression russe. 

Comme principe de transcription, nous avons adoptO le syst&me de Pillustre 
tziganologue, R. von Sowa (cf. Die Mundart der Slovakischm Zigeuner , Gottingen, 
1887); k noter settlement le r, y {gamma, grec), rOpondant, semble-t-il, au ghain 
de Parabe, et c, le is des publications anglaises. 

Sowa consid&re Py—oppose k Pt—comme un artifice de graphic sans applica¬ 
tion au romani. Tout bien pesO, nous avons adoptO la mOme fagon de voir, 
quoique, k un autre point de vue, le maintien de Yy aurait eu ses avantages, 
notamment dans les mots d’emprunt. Mais, pour ne pas crOer un dualisme f&cheux, 
nous somme8 partis du principe contraire, et avons renonce k rendre rigoureusement 
Porthographe des mots russes : teliga est devenu telega, Fddjka, Fidka, etc. 

En revanche, nous nous sommes tenus strictement k Porthographe de Pauteur 
dans les mots proprement tziganes, au point que nous allons jusqu’a 4crire avec lui 
bjtljvjeljd. Ce mot seul suffirait k illustrer les vices du system©: il vaut ce que 
valent toutes les adaptations de l’alphabet russe, lequel est certes celui qui se pr£te 
le moins k la transcription des langues etrangfcres. 

La traduction a 4te faite directement sur le romani; le russe n’a ete pris que 
comme moyen d’interpr^tation, et nous nous en sommes plus d’une fois ecartes, 
surtout dans les chants. Tout en la maintenant intelligible, nous avons vise a 
faire cette traduction assez litt^rale pour qu’elle pfit se passer (Pun oommentaire. 


I 

1 

CaSipi ttike tephendv — e-bibi miri Sukdr dUndl tedrabakir: 
s6 -pir-o-patrjd, si — tezumavd. Patjdse DevMske—hid jdj love 
doresSla ah'adaUsa. Devesister dro deves Idte pkardl Stuba 
e-ramjin. O-gadjd , mdro, sard — barvalipS. BvJti avdna durip- 
ndster , e-forjdter. A sister skedina-pe ho jdj—dke Sun: jekhdke 
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trebi e-lubanes tepritirdel ( teprikerel) ke-pe , vavrjdke—tegaljdl sard 
dadipi pal-e-romeste, te na javina-li Idter o Cavi. . . . 

Sabi mdn rozkedela vavir molo tedikhdv , sir jdj len Sororjen 
obthovela: lela o-kuskico mom , obkerla les piskre balenca , na 
udikhisa, sir Idte dre vastd jekhdter acela o-bengoro y mekila les d/ro 
stakdno panjesa—bengord oddj , takl dzidd. Tranckirdjdna 
o-gadjd y peremema stralidter, tedikhen pro sard, pro adavd . 

A e-bibl dzinel gadjengro dilnipi—basela lenge ndlade lavd , 
koSela len sarin romanes. 

Patjdna o-buznjd, dina pativ Idkre lavinge—zadivena Id sarjd 
lovinca. 

O-kdk na phenelas Wee tedorikir —‘ PerejdS, chdii-ta , rdmni: 
poperisa , benglini , dro bard-khir ! * a jdj usd na vlila-pe, kirla pir 
piskiro. 

O-kaynltko amende drogdv — choljamipi: kamjd-siz ld,jikhvor, 
tezakedel. Avjd ko avri choladenca. Obrodini sari Stuba—nidi 
na lathli. E-bibl — godjavir-si, iibali, o-£arjd geradjd, zaralcirdjd 
Singalengro Herd, te adjdke sard i obgejd-pe. 

Pour te dire la verity ma tante sait habilement annoncer Pavenir, soit d’apr&s 
les cartes, soit dire la bonne aventure. Le croiras-tu, de par Dieu, combien 
d’argent elle gagne par 14 ? Tous les jours, sa chambre est pleine de dames. Les 
femmes russes, ami, toutes sont riches. Beaucoup viennent de loin, de la ville. 
Mais pourquoi se rassemblent-elles chez elle ? Voici, 4coute : a Pune, il lui faut 
attirer vers elle (ou s’attacher) son amant, k l’autre, apprendre toute la v^rite sur 
son mari, si elle n’aura pas d^nfants. . . . 

Le rire me fait 4clater, une autre fois, de voir comment elle les circonvient, les 
malheureuses; elle prend un petit morceau de cire, Pentoure de ses cheveux; tu 
n’auras pas le temps de le voir, que, tout k coup, un petit diable est dans ses mains, 
elle le laisse tomber dans un verre avec de Peau ; le petit diable est 14, vivant, 
dirait-on. Les femmes russes tremblent, elles meurent de frayeur 4 contempler 
tout ceci. 

Mais ma tante connait la sottise des femmes russes; elle leur marmotte de 
vilains mots, les insulte toutes en romani. 

Les femmes russes croient, elles donnent foi 4 ses paroles; elles la couvrent 
litteralement d’argent 

Mon oncle lui disait de ne pas dire la bonne aventure. 4 Cesse, disait-il, femme; 
tu tomberas, diablesse, en prison ! ’; mais elle, malgr4 tout, ne cesse pas, elle fait 4 
son habitude. 

Le commissaire chez nous, dans le village, est irrite ; il voulut la prendre une 
fois. Il vint chez nous avec des soldats. Ils examinerent toute la chambre ; ils 
ne trouv4rent rien. Ma tante est maligne, elle a une bonne langue ; elle cacha 
les herbes, elle circonvint le chef des soldats, et ainsi tout se passa bien. 


2 

Na! Na sikadjole mdnge ale add tumaro choladitko ( forjitko) 
dzeibi. Fededir aminde dro pdlje . . . Bachtaledir-si. Adadevis 
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— addj, atasjd—addj . . . dur, dur. . .■ . Loddsa, kdj—dro vdS, kdj 
— paS-o-rdka. Na bistrdva me pdskre temd berSd, sir psirdvas 
pirangi pcd-o-pani, skeddvas Sukhd koStorjd veSdster . . . Andvaa 
leo Sdtro, addj amard sivo priphandld ko urddn.... O-kdk sthovdlas 
o-kdstro, rozlidddles o-jdg. Bjeljtjeljd bibi keravdla o-dzevdi, beSdsa 
paS-o-jagori, bagdsa gilorjd. . . . Todina t Sutd sam pro pernica. 

Prd atasjd, sir zachalJdrla o-khamord, zaddsa andrd e-sivonds 
—beSdsa pro urddn—dSdsa pir-o-gavd. Amd bibjdsa, yondnca 
pal-e-peikd, psirdsa pir-o-kherd — temangds, butdnge drdbakvrdsa, 
o-kdk zalela-pe gadldngre grdnca — Idlakdfu. MiStipd! 

Non ! cette vie-ci, votre vie de la ville, ne me platt pas. II fait meilleur chez 
nous dans la campagne. . . . On est plus heureux. Aujourd’hui, ici, domain, la 
. . . loin, loin . . . Nous passons la nuit, ici, dans laforfit, la, pris du fleuve. Je 
n’oublierai pas mes jeunes annies, comment j’allai pieds-nus chercher de l’eau, 
comment je rassemblais du bois sec dans la forSt. . . . Je l’apportais & la tente, ici 
notre cheval gris etaitattache au chariot. . . . Mon oncle rassemblait un tas de 
bois, allumait le feu. Le soir, ma tante cuit une omelette, nous nous asseyons 
pris du feu, nous chan tons des chansons. . . . C’est charmant! Nous dormons 
but l’oreiller. 

Le lendemain, dfes quo le soleil se live, nous attelons le cheval gris, nous nous 
asseyons sur le chariot, nous allons par les villages. Ma tante et moi, avec les sacs 
sur les ipaules, nous marchons le long des maisons, pour mendier, A beaucoup, nous 
disons la bonne aventure; mon oncle s’occupe des chevaux des paysans, il fait ses 
profits. Que c’est bon]! 


3 

Ne Sun, so me tuke rozphendva. Gard adavd isiz. Me inkjd 
teknd sdmas. Skedejdm-pe amd jdkhvor pro tdrgo, dro vavir fdro, 
dur amard gavdster. Sdmas amd—Star dHnd: o-ddd, me pSaldsa, 
te kakdskro (avd, o-Fddka. Sir pro bibacht, dr'add mdlo, priavjd- 
pe amdnge tedids veSdsa. Sukdr I O-grajd amard priphandld siz 
pal-e-chrebtudko, o-pSdl vavrd Savdsa ( Fedkdsa) lind skukdter teza- 
sovdn, o-ddd sard drdm siz sutd, aijdm-pe me jdkh-d£ind ndsuvi. 

Ake, dikhdva, sumjddeja, vari-kdn-to brezdter pro phtiv, tirdejd 
paS-o-drdm, manuS nd mantis, sard dro sedo bald, vipurddeja 
pro mdnde o-jakhd,podikhjd choljamds.choljamds, e-rakirla: “ Nd 
kinen, chdti-ta, sivond grin„■—bibachtald avena 1 ” Prokhostjdm me 
vastdsa o-jakhd—nand nikonds. Dardndejom me, mdro I Nd-li, 
chdme, benglt Merakhdl o-Devdl-Dddl DHngadjdm peskirdn, 
rozphendva—na patjdna mdnge—gazdind o-sabd. 

Posandld—te adjdkeibistirdd pal-sard,pal-adavd . . . Avjdm 
dro fdro. 

Skedeni lad siz, bari, phardi grdnca. Pdskre grin parvudjdm, 
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rozbikindjdm, but o-kdfu lejdm dr'odd dev is, phardi kisikd o-lovi. 
Kamjdmas terisjovds paU Jce-pe dro gdv. 

Dzdsa skedenjdter, rakirdsa maSkir piste . . . dikhdsa—lidzdle 
o-gavltko gadzd sivoni gris. . . . O-yinSto, — uSipi, phabinca. So 
udikhjdm , mdro , ne i obmejdm, kdj 8dmas trdi . . . O-ddd—ko 
gadzd . u But-li, chahi, mangisat ”—“ Nd-akija, chdSi, but, mre 
romd ! ” Ldv pal-o-ldv , kindsa jekhdter e-khuris. O-grdj siz, mdro, 
berSinca na udikhisa . So goSipndsa, prastabndsa—aarisa 

udejd-pe. Andj dm ami lis kheri. Trdd jov aminde devis, duj 
. . • na chdle, m pjila o-grdj, fe/d teSutjol . . . pirddl-o-kurko, 
rut galejdm les — o-pir liste podkedejd-pe, paJSvari vidini-pe 
avri, o-gerd lea na rikima—aid, sir expo. “So, chdme, za 
bibacht ? I Na kerla-li pro liste o-ndlato ? Jav, chdme, 
tepoddikhdv I }> Rati, air sari zasuti, me—ko grdj . Za- 
mardjdm-pe dro khda — uzakirdva . Sandva, dro pal-rdt, vari- 

kdn-to, otpairadjd e-pdrta, podgejd ko aivo, rozSurdejd pir-o-phuv 
sari dSdv, sard khda, scidjd e-cerga, bestjd pi'o sivoniste uklistd, 
mdrla lea gerinca—dilndndeja o-grdj, vikhamlejd sard. . . . 

Me, kdj 8dmas, mdro, auchtjdm tepraatdv, prjdmo-s ko dad . 
Dzingadjdm amarin, avli — dikliina—Said I sard sin rozSurdeno — 
trdd o-aivo taki-mulo. 

Prigejd-pe tebiknda lea karachdske . Odd berrMster na lejdm 
tekinds e-sivoni grin—bibacht linca. Eripirdjom me odd- 
phuriskre lavd, kdj Sundjom dro vis. 

Ake i rdkir, te nani pro svito kheritlconin. 


Allons, 4coute ce que je vais te raconter. Ceci <$tait il y a longtemps. J^tais 
encore petit. Nous nous rendimes une fois au niarch£, dans une autre ville, loin 
de notre village. Nous etions quatre : mon pere, moi et mon fr&re, et le fils de 
mon oncle, Fedka. Comme pour un malheur, cette fois-ci, il nous arriva d’aller par 
une foret. Fort bien ! Nos chevaux allaient, les renes attachees sur le dos, mon 
frfcre et l’autre enfant (Fedka) s’endormirent dennui; mon pere dormait tout le 
chemin, je restai moi seul 6veill<5. 

Voici que quelqu’un, me semble-t-il, a saute par terre du haut d’un bouleau, il 
est debout pr&s du chemin : est-ce un homme ? n’est-ce pas un liomme ? il est tout 
en ckeveux blancs. Il ouvrit sur moi de grands yeux, me regarda en col&re, en 
col6re, et il dit: ‘ N’achetez pas, dit-il, de chevaux gris ; ils seront malheureux ! * 
Je me frottai les yeux de ma main . . . il n’y a personne. Je m’effrayai, ami! 
N’est-ce pas, pensai-je, un diable ? Que Dieu me garde ! J’eveillai les miens, 
je leur raconte le fait; ils ne me croient point, ils commencent a rire. 

Ils rirent, et, ensuite, ils oublierent tout ceci . . . Nous vinmes en ville. 

Le march£ 4tait bon, grand, plein de chevaux. Nous ^changeames nos chevaux, 
nous les vendimes; nous fimes beaucoup de profit ce jour-la, nos poches ^taient 
pleines d’argent. Nous voulumes retourner chez nous au village. 

Nous quittons le march6, nous causons entre nous . . . Nous voyons qu’un 
villageois amfcne un cheval gris. . . . Le cheval est grand, gris pommele. Des que 
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nous Papergumes, ami, nous en perdimes la t6te, tant que nous 4tions. . . . Mon 
p&re dit au paysan : * Est-ce que tu en demandes beaucoup ? *—‘ Pas tellement, 
dit-il, mes Tziganes ! * D’un mot k Pautre, nous finimes par acheter le poulain. 
Le cheval 4tait tel, ami, que tu n’en Terras pas un pareil pendant des ann^es. Et 
en beauts, et en v61ocit6, en tout il 4tait remarquable. Nous Famen&mes k la 
maison. II reste chez nous un jour, deux jours . . . le cheval ne mange pas, ne 
boit pas, il comment k maigrir ... la semaine pass4e, nous ne le reconnaissions 
plus: le ventre lui rentrait, les c6tes ressortaient, les jambes ne le soutenaient 
plus ; il ne lui restait plus que la peau. Quel malheur est-ce ? pensai-je. Est-ce 
que le mauvais n’op&re pas sur lui? Allons voir! dis-je. La nuit, lorsque 
tous se furent endormis, j’allais pr&s du cheval. Je me jetais dans le foin . . . 
j’attends. Voici que j’entends, k minuit, que quelqu’un a ouvert la porte, se 
dirige vers le cheval, disperse par terre toute Pavoine, tout le foin, enl&ve la 
housse, monte sur le cheval gris, le frappe avec les jambes . . . le cheval devient 
furieux, est tout en sueur. 

Moi, tant que jetais, ami, je me mis k courir directement pr&s de mon p£re. 
J’&veillai les n6tres; ils viennent, ils voient. . . . En v6rit4, tout est disperse, le 
cheval gris est debout quasi-mort. 

H nous fallut le vendre k un Tartare. A partir de cette ann^e-14 nous commen- 
c&mes k ne plus acheter de chevaux gris: le malheur les accompagne. Je me 
rappelai les paroles de ce vieillard, que j’avais entendues dans la for6t. 

Eh bien! dis s 1 il n’y a pas dans le monde des lutins. 


ii 

i 

S6sa GriSa, sdsa GrUa 
Tu san barvald t 

Talarjinca, talarjinca 
Tu san zorald I 

Ko Devil, ko Devil 
Tu sovlachadjdn. 

Pal-o-r6m, pal-o-rdm 
Tu man na lejdn ! 

Adadevis, adadevis — 
Ami barvale. 

Atasjd, atasjd 
Ami — iorori. 


Variante 


' Adadevi8, adadevis 
Ami chdsa, pjdsa. 
Atasjd, atasjd — 
k Ndchaja beidsa. 


En quoi, Gricha, en quoi, Grichn, est-tu riche? Par les thalers, par les 
thalers tu ea puissant 1 
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A Dion, k Dieu to l’as jur6; 4pous4e, tu ne m’as pas 4pous4e! 

* Aujourd’hui, aujourd’hui nous sommee riches; domain, domain nous Borons 
paavTes.’ 

(Aujourd’hui, aujourd’hui nous mangeons, nous burons; domain, domain nous 
serous aasis k jeftn.) 


2 

Trin ratjd me na 8utjdm: 

Bari <Mma dumindjdm. 

Me pro zdrkica vzdikhjdm — 

Sivonia andri dejdm. 

‘ USti / 8ivo, rozkoamdto 1 
Tu lidia mird Herd. 

Lidia rtvrd kald Herd 

Pro bard, pro dromord ! ’ 

Pendant trois nuits jo n’ai point dormi; j’ai fait do grandes'reflexion*. J’ai 
lov6 les youx d&s l’aurore, j’ai attel4 le cheval gris. ‘IAre-toi, mon choral 
gris, mon choral gris tout pel41 Conduis ma t4te, conduis ma t6te noire sur le 
grand chemin, sur le petit chemin.’ 


3 

Eon avjd, pritradejd ? . . . 

Jadd 8ivo khvnejd, 

Sari petdle rozmardjd. 

Temi Sdj paldl gejd, 

Sari petdle akedejd, 

Temi iaviake otdejd. 

Qui est renu, qui l’a amen4 ? ... Co choral gris 8*681 fatigul, il a cass4 tons 
ses fere. La jeune fille est all4e derrifere, elle a ramass4j tous les fere, elle les a 
donn4s au jeune homme. 


4 

Aj-da, mird zileno urdd, 

Pro laid Stito terdd, 

BomaSkinca sard obthodd I 
Aj-da, mvri sive, sive jo-kali, 

E-Devlister bdchtali 1 
‘ Ndjav, ndjav rani bari — 

Zaiiv griake diovori.' 

—■* Kokord na son tu rdj, 

Piakre griake aan chvldj I ’— 

Eh bien 1 mon chariot rert, debout dans un bon campement, tout entour6 do 
morceaux de papier 1 Eh bien! mes cheraux gris, mes cheraux gris et mes 
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chevaux noin, dont la chanoe ne pent venir quo de Dieu 1 ‘ Ne sois pas, no sois 
pas grande dame, verse an cheval de l’avoine.’—‘ Toi-mfime, tu n’es pas un 
seigneur, tn es le serviteur de ton cheval 1 ’ 

5 


Adajd e-bida 
Pre mdnde nakaMlas 
Ach, roznesidstno 
Gdj navjazdlase. 

Ach-da, tediindv me 
Jadajd e-8udba 
Ach I me na d&dvas 
Pal tute pal-o-r&m. 

Ach-da,, so tekerdv 
Mdnge mre romnjdsa f / 

Bari zabdtica 

DUenjdsa. 

Ach-da, zajavina 
Ke ami je-drevcdsa 
Ach I zamangina 
Amin je-ieatjdsa. 

O’est 1A un malheur qui est tomta sur moi! Ah I une fille de malheur s’est 
cramponnAe A mol 

—Ah ! si j’avais su que ce sort me fut rAservA, oh I je ne l’aurais pas ApousAe. 
—Ah I que ferai-je avec ma femme ? La sotte me donne grand soucL 
—Ah 1 ils viennent chez nous avec le petit arbre, ah 1 ils nous demandent 
en tout honneur 1 


6 

&el me virsli, 6av6, progej&m — 
Njikdj pdra piske na latsjim. 

Adri Miekva me avjim 
E-romnjd piske latsj 6m. 

Vzdikh4a, Divlale, pir mdnde: 
Tebeiil add g6io pal mdnde t 

Sivoniske podma/rdva 
E-petdle pro lavd: 

Palattmi — sumnahini, 
Anglatune—rupuve / 
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J’ai fait cent verstes, jeune homme, nulle part je n’ai trouv£ nne compagne. 

Je suis venu dans Moscou, j’y ai trouv4 une femme pour mol 
Jette un regard sur moi, mon Dieu; que cette jolie fille soit assise k c6t6 
de moi! 

Nous mettrons au chevai gris des fers avec des inscriptions: ceux de demure 
sont d’or, ceux de devant sont d’argent. 


7 

Kamari telega 
K’amard urdd 
O-grdj sivo 

Priphandld. 

Ugaljdv, ugaljdv 
Mlri dileni I 
Te aavd-si dre mdnde 
Bard murSipd ! 

Pro 6ori ame dzdsa 
Bida na dardsa 
E-forj&ter andsa 
Bard miStipd / 

A notre char, k notre chariot le chevai gris eat attache. Apprends-le, 
apprends-le, ma sotte de femme, combien grand est mon courage I Nous irons 
en expedition de vol, nous ne craindrons pas qu’il nous arrive malheur, nous 
rapporterons un grand butin ! 


8 

Te mejdm, te mejom, 

Pal-o-rdm na gey dm — 

Chasijdm I 
Te dejd-z o-Devil, 

Te dejd-S mdnge 
E-romnjd: 

Bi-gerdngirja, 

Bi-vastdngirja — 

Pro phaljd. 

Pro urden tethovdv, 

Je-urdendster tezldv — 

Usd—me I 

C’est morte que je suis, c'est morte, et non pas marine ; je suis perdue!—Est-ce 
celle-li que Dieu m’a donnee, que Dieu m’a donnee pour femme I Elle n’a pas 
de jambes, elle n’a pas de mains, elle est comme sur des planches. Je dois la 
mettre sur le chariot, je dois la descendre du chariot, toujours, moi-mome ! 
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Variante 


9 

Moldovdnje dtetdnder andrd-dena 
Bard midtipd jond ukeddna. 
Serpijdnici odd) lodli -— 

Bard miStipd jond vlidzind. 
Jo-kvdunici baiavdna 
OdSo idke vest poddna. 

Tu zaM/n, tu za&un, gdio t&j, 
Mi/rd grdekiro lipdtimo, 

Mvrd grdekvro lipdtimo, 

Mro (upnjdkiro vizgdtimo. 
TenaJSds, tenaMs, Sdjori, 

Dr'add, tjdmninko ratori. 

Jadd Ddmna Jco roSdj zagejd, 
Jo-mvdri jubkdsa jdj tordja, 
KaliSkdske savdri bihindjd. 

' Chddkir, khdmoro, sigedir — 
TenaSdl add Ddmna duredir!' 


Les Moldaves qnittent lenr campement et attellent, ils emm&nent an grand 
butin. (Les Serbes ont caiup4 14, ils ont emporW un grand butin.) Les grelots 
r&onnent, ils annoncent la nouvelle k la jolie fille. Ecoute, ticoute, jolie fills, le 
bruit des sabots de mon cheval, le bruit des sabots de mon cheval, le sifflement de 
mon fouet Fuyons, fuyons, jeune fille, dans cette nuit sombre. Void Domna 
qui s’est insinuta chez le prfitre, elle a vol6 une bride et une jupe, elle a vendu la 
bride au visage basanA L&ve-toi, soleil, plus vite, afin que Domna fuie plus 
loin! 


10 

PaS-o-jdg amd beddsa 
Jo-giljd amd bagdsa 
Sari rat do zari 
Bagandjdjdj, bengori. 
Ak-adjdke, romdle 1 
Ak-adjdke, iavdle l 
Paruvdn, Singirdn, 
Pdakri bocht nd dikhen! 


Pris du feu nous sommes ass is et nous chan tons les chansons; touts la nuit, 
jusqu’4 l’aurore, elle a chantd, la diablesse. Ainsi, homines, ainsi, jeunes gens, 
echangez des cheraux, fouettes des chevaux, ne tentez pas la chance 1 
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11 

AmA rakirdaa: 

‘ Ami (d na ddsa! ’ 

A ch-da—akakand 
AmA la otdejdm. 

Nous disions : “ Nous ne donnerons pss notre fille! ” Hdlas! maintenant nous 
l’arons donnde. 


12 

Me pro tdrgo gejdm 
Parudj&m, bikindj&m — 
But o-k6fu lej&tn. 


Je suis all(5 k la foire, j'ai echangc, j’ai vendu, j’ai fait de grands profits. 


13 

Ach-da, tekamAa man 
Kales, malalAs, 
Ach-da, je-DevlAster 
Bachtalda l 
Ach-da, pro (aviate 
KuaUk pharunl — 
Adri Hate gdio 
Uphandll. 


Ah, si tu pouvais m’aimer, noir, sale, ah, si tu pouvais m’aimer, moi dont 
la chance ne peut venir que de Dieu! Ah ! le jeune homme a une ceinture de soie ; 
la jolie fille y est li^e. 


14 

Nddia, (djori, pal-o-panl — 
PoduchtiUa tut e-izd/rani / 
Nddia, 6dj, pai-o-kaMA — 
Pu8aviaa tri vaatd! 


Ne va pas, jeune fille, chercher de l’eau, car la fidvre te prendra; ne va pas, 
jeune fille, chercher du bois, car tu te piqueras les mains. 
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V.—UN GLOSSAIRE TSIGANE DU SEIZlRME SlECLE. 

Par A. Kluyver. 

L E manuscrit dont on voit la reproduction ci-contre, se trouve & 
Groningue (Pays-Bas), au d4pot des Archives de l’Etat; il 
fait partie d’une collection de papiers de famille. L’inventaire de 
cette collection a 4t4 dress4 en 1899 par M. l'archiviste-adjoint 
Rutgers et publie sous le titre Inventaire des papiers de la 
famille van Ewsum } Notre manuscrit y est indiqu4 sous le 
num4ro 187 b (p. 28): “ Clene gypta sprake, liste de mots appar- 
tenant k la langue des Boh4miens, XVI‘* m * si4cle. Une pi4ce.” 
Et l’4diteur ajoute ceci: “ N.B.: a et b sont en partie de la main 
de Johan van Ewsum.” 1 2 Cette constatation a dft etre facile, car 
parmi ces papiers il y a plusieurs autographes de ce meme Johan 
van Ewsum, gentilhomme du pays de Groningue, qui mourut en 
1570, apr4s avoir rempli des fonctions de magistral 

Je suppose qu’il a marqu4 la feuille du manuscrit de ses 
initiates. Car sur l’envers est 4crit en majuscules I V E au-dessus 
de A V B. Or, Johan van Ewsum avait 4pous4 en secondes noces 
Anna van Burmannia (morte en 1597): ainsi A V B sont bien les 
initiates du nom de sa femme. 

Le glossaire, 4crit ou transcrit avant 1570, est done parmi les 
monuments les plus anciens de la langue tsigane, il m4rite une 
place 4 c6t4 de ceux conserv4s par Andrew Borde et par Vul- 
canius. Je l’ai fait imprimer dans les Actes de la Socitte de 
LitUrature neerlandaise (1899-1900), et lorsque M. le Secretaire 
de la Gypsy Lore Society m’invita 4 en donner une nouvelle 
4dition, destin4e aux savants 4trangers, e’est avec empressement 
que j’ai saisi l’occasion de refaire mon travail. 

Dans l’4criture du manuscrit on disceme ais4ment deux mains, 
que j’ai indiqu4es par le num4rotage des articles: ceux de l’une 
sont les numeros 1-43, ceux de l’autre les num4ros 44-53. Dans mes 
4claircissements j’ai tach4 d’4tablir que l’une et l’autre parties du 
manuscrit sont des copies: peut-etre y a-t-il eu un seul original, 
dont la transcription fut interrompue, puis achev4e par une autre 
personne que le premier scribe. 

1 Inventaris van het familie-ar chief van het geslacht van Ewsum . ,8 Gravenhage, 
1899. 

2 Je donne la traduction du texte hollandais. 
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Le texte est en g^n^ral assez clair; pour quelques articles j’ai 
dfl recourir 4 des hypotheses que le lecteur pourra contrdler. La 
langue dans laquelle les expressions tsig&nes sont traduites, n’est 
pas le neerlandais proprement dit, mais—comme c’^tait 4 pfevoir 
—elle se rapproche des dialectes saxons qu’on parle encore 4 
present dans le pays de Groningue et, au-del4 de la frontfere du 
royaume des Pays-Bas, dans la Basse-Allemagne. Comme je l’ai 
remarqu4, Johan van Ewsum 4tait magistral En vertu de ses 
fonctions il avait k poursuivre les vagabonds alors si frequents 
dans les campagnes. Si l’existence du glossaire nous fait croire 
que des Boh4miens se sont trouv6s parmi ceux qu’il a fait arreter, 
on s’attend 4 trouver dans leur langue un specimen du dialecte 
allemand de l’idiome tsigane. Je crois que, d’une manfere 
g4n6rale, cette attente n’est pas deque lorsqu’on etudie le glossaire. 

Dans le commentaire j’ai voulu indiquer brfevement les rap¬ 
ports entre les dialectes allemands modemes et les mots du 
manuscrit. Parmi ceux-ci il y en a plusieurs que l’on retrouve 
dans le dictionnaire de M. von Sowa, ou dans le glossaire que 
M. Finck a ajoutd 4 sa Grammaire. En ce cas je me suis content^ 
d’une simple reference, tout en relevant des particularifes d’ortho- 
graphe. Sur d’autres formes je me suis exprime un peu moins 
sommairement. Il y en a qui ne sont pas consignees dans les 
dictionnaires du dialecte allemand modeme, mais qui, selon la 
th4orie de M. Miklosich, ont dft en faire partie autrefois, parce 
qu’on les retrouve dans d’autres dialectes dont le dialecte allemand 
est comme la langue mere. Ensuite j’ai fait attention 4 des mots 
qui, dans notre glossaire, ont une forme plus ancienne que dans 
les dialectes allemands actuels. Enfin je dois remarquer que, 
dans un seul cas, oil le texte n’est pas clair, je me suis permis de 
proposer une leqon qui est en disaccord avec l’hypothese d’une 
origine purement allemande. Que le lecteur veuille prendre en 
consideration ce que je dis ci-dessous au nunfero 45. 

L’envers de la feuille a des inscriptions diverses. J’ai fait 
mention d’une d’entre elles, la seule qui se rapporte au sujet de 
cette 6tude. Trois autres sont des notes administratives. 1 Enfin 
on y lit le vers d’Horace omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse 
supremum. 


1 La plus longue est assez lisible : 1 Vessel snijwindt. Anna snywindts van 
hindrick lubbertt 32 embder ghulden xv schellingen breeffgelt (?), Noch v . fulle daler to 
broke , vnd wordt noch voer xl golt ghulden angesproken voer broeke .—Je ne saurais 
transcrire les deux autres dont le sens m’echappe. 
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Dans le commontaire j’ai cit4 les ouvrages suivants sous une 
forme abr4g4e: 

Pott =Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa wnd Asien, 1844-45. 

Miklosich =Miklosich, Ueber die Mundarten und Wande- 
rungen der Zigeuner Europa's, 1872-80. 

Pischel *» Pischel, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der deutschen 
Zigeuner, 1894. 

Sowa = Von Sowa, Worterbuch des Dialekta der deutschen 
Zigeuner, 1898. 

FiNCK = Finck, Lehrbuch des Dialekta der deutschen Zi¬ 
geuner, 1903. 

D’autres sont nomm4s on toutes lettres. 

Clene gijpta sprake (petit glossaire tsigane). 

On pout 4tre tent4 do rendre clene gijpta sprake par Aegypti 
Minoris Lingua. Mais le bon droit de cette traduction ne serait 
pas, je pense, k l’abri du doute. En effet, l'^gypte Mineure s’appelle 
en nlerlandais Clein Egypte, mais “ Clein Egypten Sprake ” au sens 
de Minoris Aegypti Lingua (en anglais Little Egypt Speech) n’est 
gu&re conforms au langage simple et naturel. On s’attend plutOt 
k un adjectif, pr4c4dant le mot sprake. Mais en ce cas la langue 
ancienne 4vite d’ezprimer clein, et p. e. ceux qui sont originaires 
de Clein Egypte, s’appellent Egyptenaera or Oiptenaers: Cleine 
Oiptenaer, au sens de Tsigane, ne se trouve pas plus que Little 
Oypsy. En supposant que notre glossaire soit un extrait d’un 
glossaire ant4rieur, intitul4 Qijpta Sprake, on a pu lui donner 
le titre de Clene gijpta sprake, au sens de “ petit sp4cimen de la 
langue tsigane.” 

1. marum (ou marun ?) dat is broet (c'est du pain). 

La forme r4guli4re du dialecte allemand est mdro (Sowa 
51): on la lit ci-dessous au num4ro 47. La forme plus 
ancienne manro (Miklosich, viii. 12) est not4 par Ludolfus 
(a° 1691): voir Pott, ii. 440. Le glossaire de Vulcanius a 
mcmron (avec un n que M. Miklosich d4clare 4nigmatique *). 
II est bien difficile de retrouver une de ces formes dans la 
le$on tr&s claire de notre manuscrit, oil le signe d’abr4viation 
est plac4 sur un u final: on n’a le choix qu’entre marum et 
marun. Si l’on suppose que maru est une erreur pour mdru 
(i.e. manru), la terminaison a un aspect bien 4trange. Car si 

1 Sitzungsberichte de I’AcAd^mie de Vienne, T. lxxvii. p. 770 (A 0 . 1874). 
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l’o final est represent6 quelquefois par -ou (cp. le num4ro 32), 
u au lieu de o ne se rencontre nulle part. Des deux formes, 
marum et marun, il n’y a que la premiere qui ne soit pas 
tout 4 fait inconnue. Dans son trait4 sur Zigeunerische 
Elemente in den deutschen Oaunersprachen 1 Miklosich a 
d4jk releve maro, marum, marim comme appartenant & 
l’argot. Serait-il possible que cette forme argotique eftt 
exists des le seizi&me si&cle ? En ce cas l’article marum dans 
notre glossaire aurait 6t6 fourni, d’une manikre impossible k 
preciser, par un gadzo. 

2. ghil hotter (du beurre). 

Cp. khil (Sowa 47). La transcription par gh n’est pas 
exacte. Khil a une occlusive sourde aspiree, phoneme in- 
connu au neerlandais et au bas-allemand, et qu’on a figure 
ici par le signe d’une consonne douce, ayant ordinairement 
valeur de spirante. 

3. maes dat is vlees (c’est de la viande). 

Le signe ae vaut d. La forme r^guliere est mas (Sowa 51, 
Finck 72), mais Sowa donne en outre mas (cp. Pischel 30). 

4. kiral dat is kees ( c’est du fromage). 

La forme usuelle (Sowa 42, Finck 64). 

5. kanij dat issen een hoen (c’est une poule ou un cog). 

Far suite de la correction que le scribe a faite, l’article se 
trouve ici deux fois : issen equivaut dejk k is een (c’est une). 
La demtere lettre du mot que j’ai transcrit par hoen, ressemble 
plutdt k un m, mais 6videmment il faut lire hoen, nom qui 
indique tant la poule que le coq. Je crois que le mot ratur4 
fait paraitre l’intention d’4crire hoen : la lettre o, qu’on avait 
omise, a ete ajout^e, mais le scribe pr£f4ra 4crire de nouveau 
le mot quelque peu illisible. Le mot kanij represente kachni 
(kachnin, kachli: Sowa 38) ; ij est un signe pour i ou i. La 
forme kanij, sans la gutturale, est remarquable, parce que ce 
phoneme se conserve dans le dialecte allemand. 

6. retsa dat issen ent vogel (c’est un canard). 

Cp. reca (Sowa 68). Ent vogel (aujourd’hui eendvogcl) est 
un mot compose. Retsa donne la forme regultere. 

7. pappin en gans (une oie). 

Finck (76) a papi et pdpin ; la forme pappin se rencontre 
aussi (Sowa 58). 

1 Silzungsberichte, T. lxxxiii. p. 547 (A 0 1876); cp. Kluge, Rotxedich, i. 186 
et 326. 
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8. sogga dat issen rock {c'est un habit). 

La graphic sogga est d4fectueuse, la forme exacte est tsocha 
oil Uocha (Finck 90), cocha ou focha dans la transcription 
de Sowa (15). 

9. irach hamij dat issen vambes (c’est une veste). 

Le mot dont il s’agit est racliemi (Sowa 66); la premiere 
lettre i repr£sente soit l’article au f6minin (i), soit le mot pour 
est (hi): voir sous les num4ros 20 et 28. 

10. kiragh ha is en scho (c’est un soulier). 

C’est le pluriel girtcha (sing, girach, a c6t6 de dirach et 
tirach ): cp. Pischel 34. 

11. galeuag issen hose (c’est un pantalon). 

Dans cette transcription la derni&re lettre est de trop, car 
on a voulu donner le pluriel de choliw ou choluw (Finck 69), 
qui se termine par -a, et qui, comme le pluriel hosen en alle- 
mand, exprime l’id4e de pantalon ou de culotte. 

12. huet dat is stadij (chapeau c’est stadij). 

Ici l’ordre des mots est inverti; Finck (86) a Stadi et Stadin, 
et des glossaires qui ont stadi ou stadin, sont cit£s par 
Sowa (76). 

13. luvina dat is beer (c’est de la bilre). 

Cp. lovina, luwina (Sowa 49). 

14. koestrin dat issen rinck (c’est un anneau). 

Cp. gusterin, abreviation de angusterin (Sowa 34). 

15. plaegsta dat issen kappe (c’est une cape, une capote, ou un 

manteau). 

Selon Finck (78) la forme usuelle est plasta avec s, mais 
toutes les formes, cities par Sowa (61), ont S, et la prononcia- 
tion d’une gutturale pr4c£dant la sifflante est indiqu£e par une 
d’entre elles: plahschta, ce qui ressemble au plaegsta de notre 
vocabulaire. 

16. khaed dat issen hempt (c’est une chemise). 

La forme regultere est gad ; mais g, occlusive douce, manque 
& peu pr&s au neerlandais, le signe g y a valeur de spirante, 
ainsi que la representation de g tsigane par la sourde se 
comprend. La graphie k se trouve aussi chez Ludolfus qui 
a kade (Pott, ii. 132). 

17. graeij dat issen peert (c’est un cheval). 

Cp. grai (Sowa 33, Finck 59). 

18. busenij dat issen sege (c'est une chevre). 

Cp. buzni, buznin (Sowa 14). 
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19. gerackijlij dat issen schone maegt (c’est une beUefiUe). 

Ge doit 4tre une graphie pour l’article indefini je, une. 

Rackijlij c’est rakli, avec une voyelle intercalee (svarabhakti). 

20. hirackilo dat issen knegt (c’est un garfori). 

Hi, est; rackilo c’est raldo (voir le numero 19). 

21. horom dat issen man (c'est un homme). 

Le ho, qui precede rom (homme), est une graphie defectu- 
euse pour l’article defini o, ou bien on a ecrit par inadvertance 
horom pour hirom (voir les num4ros 20 et 22). 

22. hiromenij dat issen frouwe (c’est une femme). 

Romenij avec une voyelle intercal4e pour romni; hi, 
est. 

23. siiukel dat issen hunt (c’est un chien). 

Graphie maladroite pour dzukel, forme qui se rencontre k 
c6te de d£uJdo (Finck 56, Sowa 29). 

24. camphana dat issen klock (c'est une horloge, une montre). 
Cp. kambdna (Finck 62; Sowa 38, ou se trouve encore 

gampana, etc.). La transcription avec 6 s’explique peut-6tre 
par les propri4t4s caracteristiques du haut-allemand. 

25. khankerij dat issen kercke (c’est une dglise). 

Cp. kangeri (Sowa 39). 

26. paettraedsij issen hillig sackramente (c’est un saint sacre- 

ment). 

Cette forme ne se trouve plus dans les dialectes allemands 
d’aujourd’hui, qui ont pater si (P&ques) etpaterdi (confession): 
cp. Pott, ii. 347; Ascoli, Zigeunerisches 67. Dans beaucoup 
d’autres dialectes des formes plus anciennes sesont conserves: 
elles se rapprochent de paettraedsij (voir Miklosich, viiL 35). 

27. tagta issen suluer schael (c’est une coupe d’argent.) 

Les dialectes allemands ont tagdajo (Sowa 78, Finck 88), la 
forme la plus r4pandue est tachtai (p. e. dans le vocabulaire de 
Yulcanius, avec la meme definition patera argentea ); tachta a 
4t4 trouv4 dans un dialecte roumain (voir Miklosich, viii. 77). 

28. yrupuaydecka issen suluer stot deegen (c'est une ipie 

d’argent). 

La premiere lettre y est l’article au f4minin; rupuay doit 
etre change en rupuny, forme plus ancienne que le rupeno 
actuel (Sowa 71; cp. Miklosich, viii. 60). Decka est emprunte 
k l’allemand (degen) ; il n’est pas dans le glossaire de Sowa, 
mais dekka (“ Degen, Sftbel ”) est note par ThesleflF, Wtb. des 
Dial. d. Jinnldndischen Zigeuner 26. 
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29. hiranij issen jufer ( c’est une jeune fills noble, une damoiselle). 

Hi, est; ranij: Sowa 67. 

30. hiraij issen junker (c'est unjeune gentilhomme, un damoi- 

seau). 

Cp. le num4ro pr4c6dent. II est k remarquer que, dans 
l’usage ordinaire, ni rai, ni rani, n’implique l’id4e de jeunesse. 

31. sastrunijprija dat issen koper pot ( c'est un pot de cuivre). 

Sastrwni est une forme plus ancienne que le sastemi actuel 

(Sowa 71; Miklosich, viii. 70 Lv. Sastir), il signifie de fer. 
Au lieu de prija on attend piri : il parait que prija est une 
transcription peu exacte du pluriel pirja qu’ou a pris pour la 
forme du singulier. La rature qui pr6c6de a peut-fetre piria. 

32. gharoii dat issen suert met suluer gebunnen (c'est une 

ip4e gamie d’argent). 

La transcription exacte est chdro (Sowa 21), avec la spirante 
sourde. 

33. schumije dat issen speet (c'est une pique). 

La demidre lettre parait bien 6tre e ; il faut lire probable- 
ment schumija, pluriel de schumi. C’est ici un mot 
remarquable, parce qu’il manque dans les glossaires des 
dialectes allemands, mais Thesleff, p. 98, donne “Summi, 
Yerteidigungswerkzeug, Spiess.” L’4tymologie de ce terme 
est inconnue. 

34. puska dat issen vuer roer (c’est une arquebuse ou un 

pistolet). 

Cp. puSka (Sowa 63). 

35. fij latsij dat issen slot (c’est un chdteau). 

Cp. filecin (Sowa 30). Dans les glossaires le mot se 
termine par -in, mais dans cette classe une forme en -i n’a 
rien de curieux. 

36. bareghoule dat issen lang kleet (c’est un habit long). 

Il faut lire soit au singulier bari ghoula, soit au pluriel 
bare ghouli. Le singulier ghoula est not£ par Liebich, Die 
Zigeuner 138, sous la forme gdla (“ das Kleid ”). Sowa n’a pas 
enr£gistr6 cette forme, mais il a (43) koro, kolo, et coola comme 
pluriel 

37. hijsij dat issen budel (c’est une bourse, un sac). 

Dans les dialectes allemands ce mot se termine par k (voir 
1’article kisik, Sowa 42), mais Hsi, forme plus ancienne, est 
conserve presque partout ailleurs (Miklosich, vii. 84); on ne 
s’&onne done pas de le trouver ici. 
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38. kuatick dat isson gordel (o'eat tune ceinture). 

En Allemagne ce mot n’est plus en usage 4 ce qu’il parait, 
mais sa presence dans les dialectes balkaniques, roumains, 
hongrois, polonais, russes, explique son usage chez les Tsiganes 
allemands du seizi&me si4cle (voir Miklosich, vii. 84). 

39. thueanij dat issen kanne (c’eat un broc). 

Cp. tuSni (Sowa 81). 

40. hijroeck dat issen boem (c’est un arbre ). 

Cp. ruk (Sowa 70). Hij=hi, est. 

41. iaeck dat issen vuer (c’eat un feu). 

Cp. jdk (Sowa 36). 

42. voddros dat issen bedd (c’eat un lit). 

Chez les Tsiganes allemands le terme usuel pour lit est 
Siben (Sowa 17); vodroa est note par Miklosich (viii. 96) 
pour les dialectes hongrois et anglais; il est encore dans le 
vocabulaire de Yulcanius. 

43. sijbilo dat is naem. 

C’est ainsi que je crois devoir lire cet article—ddpourvu 
de sens. Le dernier mot parait bien etre nag, ce qui re¬ 
presente soit naen (qui existe en n4erlandais, emprunte 
du fran$. nain), soit naem (nom). Or, 8ijbUo (dans l’original 
peut-etre 8ijbelo) pourrait representor tibalo, bavard, dont 
la forme actuelle est Siwalo, qui signifie aussi Bavaroia, 
Hongroia ou Polonais (Liebich 166): en ce cas il faudrait 
interpreter: “ sijbelo c’est un nom de peuple.” Mais c’est 
14 une hypothese bien hardie, et tout au moins le texte 
devrait porter dat issen naem: l'article indefini serait in* 
dispensable. Une autre supposition se presente. Le terme 
usuel pour nom est law. Or, law (avec w bilabial) ne dififere 
pas beaucoup de lau (voir Miklosich, viii 6), neerl. Ion (ou 
neerl.= au allemand). Si l’ont veut bien remarquer que la 
terminaison -o est representee par - ou dans gharou (voir le 
numero 32), et que ghovle (36) a ailleurs des formes avec o, 
une certaine confusion entre les graphics ou et o parait accep¬ 
table et cette confusion s’explique par une prononciation de 
o qui se rapprochait de la diphthongue. Ainsi on a pu rendre 
la prononciation de law (lou) par lo. Alors l’article original 
serait: “ lo dat is naem ” (lo cela signifie nom), et les deux 
syllabes qui precedent devraient etre accoiees d’une maniere 
quelconque 4 l’article 42. Or aijbe a pu etre d’abord aijbe 
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=aijben=hben, lit. Dans cette manure de voir la le$on 
originale serait par example: 

voddros 
aijbe 


dat issen bedd 


lo dat is naem. 

Sijbilo serait une erreur de copiste. 

44-45. Les deux articles qui suivent, sont marques tous les 
deux d'un signe, indiquant peut-etre que le copiste a 
voulu r^tablir l’ordre primitif de ces articles, et que c’est 
par megarde qu’il a donne en premier lieu le mot pour 
mire, puis celui pour fire. Le terme pour mire est dai, 
mais dans le manuscrit la derni&re lettre n’est pas tr&s 
distincte; probablement il faudra lire: 
dae moer (mire) (Sowa 23). 

Le mot qui pr£c&de la traduction vaer (p&re) est plus 
difficile & reconnaitre. On s’attend k une reproduction quel- 
conque de dad (Sowa 23), mais le texte porte viton (par 
erreur peut-@tre pour vitou), ce qui n’a pas de sens. Dans 
les articles suivants la lettre d se remarque plusieurs fois, 
elle y est a sa place; ainsi dans l’original elle a d& etre 
assez bien reconnaissable: pourquoi se serait-on trompe ici 
dans la transcription d’un mot commen^ant par cette meme 
lettre? Je ne saurais presenter aucune hypoth&se si ce 
n’est celle-ci: en lisant vatou au lieu de vitou, et en tenant 
compte de l’^quivalence de b et v dans l’orthographe espa- 
gnole, vatou pourrai trepresenter bato, qui chez les Tsiganes 
d’Espagne est le terme pour fire. La provenance de ce 
vocabulaire etant inconnue, on ne s’etonne pas outre mesure 
de trouver ici un terme qui n’appartient pas aux dialectes 
allemands que l’on connait, et que M. Miklosich regarde 
comme propre au groupe meridional. II est d’ailleurs 
k remarquer que, dans ces temps, le roi d’Espagne etait 
seigneur de tous les Pays-Bas, oil la presence de m£ridionaux 
n’4tait pas chose rare. 

46. etammyr een stoel (une chaise). 

Pour 8tammyr il faut lire stammyn ; cp. Sowa 76, et 
Miklosich, viii. 66: st- (pour sk-) est, dans ce mot, une par¬ 
ticularity des dialectes allemands. Dans cette partie du 
manuscrit r et n ne se ressemblent pas du tout. La faute 
s’explique par l’hypothese d’un original oil la difference 4tait 
moindre. 
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47. de mar color maro, geeft my een stucke broets (donne-moi 

un morceau de pain). 

Ici encore il faut changer r en n, c’est k dire pour mar 
lisez man. Le mot cotor a ici un o dans la seconde syllabe: 
c’est une forme plus ancienne que hotter, gotter, forme actuelle 
(Sowa 44; cp. Miklosich, vii. 86). 

48. de mar horde pyaer, geeft mij to drincken ( donne-moi d 

boire). 

Mar doit 6tre change en man, pyaer en pyaeu, qui re- 
pr4sente la 1* pers. du sing. piaw. La forme correcte pour 
horde serait har te (le changement de t en d est r4gulier apr&s 
n: p.e. hum te devient hunde ; Finck 23). On pourrait 
traduire cette phrase par da mihi quomodo bibam ; une 
expression plus simple est de man te pid. 

49. de mande pale sijvJdees, geeft my de hondt weder ( rends - 

moi le chien ). 

Le mot sijvJdees est divides, cas oblique de diukel: cp. le 
num4ro 23. Le cas pr4positionnel mande s’emploie comme 
datif; l'accusatif man au sens de mihi est une forme 
enclitique (cp. Miklosich, xii. 9). 

50. permitsa een kussen (un coussin). 

II faut lire pemitsa (Sowa 60). 

51. laken thaen. 

Comme dans le num4ro 12 le terme explicatif pr4c4de ici. 
Laken est le terme n4erlandais et bas-allemand pour drop, et 
thaen est than (Sowa 82). Le & de laken ressemble un peu k 
b, et c’est depuis peu que je crois bien interpreter cet article. 

52. Je ne distingue fort bien la premiere lettre du premier mot 

de cet article: on a mis peut-Stre un o, dont il ne reste 

que la moiti4. En ce cas on lira: 

ogeer een hues (une maison). 

Cp. Sowa 47: kher. L’occlusive aspir4e est rendue par g, 
comme au num4ro 2 par gh, dans les deux cas par un signe 
indiquant un phoneme de prononciation douce. 0 est l’article 
masculin. 

53. Ce dernier article, oh la traduction manque, est bien 
difficile k d4chiffrer. Il commence par atschaeij. Je me 
suis souvenu du mot achae dans le texte d’ Andrew Borde, oh, 
selon M. Miklosich, a est une voyelle proth4tique. 1 Achae a 
la valeur d’un vocatif; il se pourrait encore que atschaeij 4qui- 

1 Sitzungabtrichte de l’Acad&nie de Vienne, lxxvii, 764 (A° 1874). 
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valflt k i fai. Moins probable peut-etre serait l’hypoth&se 
d’un article ind^fini (ye fax), parce que, dans sa figuration, cet 
article exigo une consonne palatale (cp. gerackijlij au num4ro 
19). Pour le mot suivant j’ai mis d’abord leeramij (c’est k 
dire grasni, jument). Mais 6videmment la lettre 8 ne s’y 
trouve pas: on s’attend, au milieu du mot, k un s allong4. Je 
ne erois reconnattre pas non plus c ou e, et c’est pour cela que 
j’ai pense & kerovnij, ce qui pourrait etre identique k guruvny 
(dial, polonais) et k gruvni (dial, anglais): voir Miklosich, vii. 
59 (sous guruv ); un dialecte allemand a gorvni (Sowa 105). 
Alors le sens du mot serait vache. La derni^re lettre du 
dernier mot pourrait bien 6tre c ( c pour k, comme dans cotor 
au num6ro 47). De yac veut dire axe I’ceil, fais attention 
(voir un exemple dans un dialogue entro Tsiganes allemands, 
cit6 par Pott, ii. 492). Au lieu de yac on pourrait lire encore 
yae, mais la graphie ae (pour d) ne se rencontre ici que dans 
une syllabe ferm^e (p. e. vaer (44-45), mais maro (47)). Si la 
derni&re lettre 6tait 8, on pourrait lire deyas, mais le caract&re 
en question a moins de ressemblance avec s qu’avec e ou c. Ces 
observations ne font ressortir nullement le sens de la phrase: 
il y a trop de doutes. On peut multiplier les hypotheses 
en admettant une erreur du copiste. Par exemple il a pu 
ecrire kerovnij au lieu de ke kerovnij. En ce cas on pourrait 
traduire: “ H4, ma fille! voile une vache! Attention! ” Mais 
la solution qui vraiment s’impose est bien difficile k trouver, 
et je termine sur un aveu d’ignorance. 


Index Alphab^tique. 

La m4thode de transcription est celle adoptee par M. Finck 
dans sa grammaire, avec cette exception que le signe de la nasale 
gutturale est remplace par ng. 


bdro , long, bare , 36. 
batOj p£re ? vitou (viton ), 45. 
buzni , ch&vre. butenij , 18. 
dai , m&re. dae , 44. 
de-, donner. de, 47, 48, 49, 53 (?). 
deJca, 6p6e. dtcka y 28. 
dhiklo , d&ukdly chien. siiukd , 23 ; sip 
ulclees, 49. 

JU?tsin , chateau, fij latsij , 35. 
gddy chemise, khaed , 16. 
grai^ chevaL graeij , 17. 
gurumniy vache ? kerovnij (?), 53. 


guitvriy anneau. koestrin , 14. 

Aar, comment. Aar, 48. 

At, est. At, 20, 22, 29, 30 ; hij, 40. 
i, article defini au teminin. t, 9, 
y, 28. 

jak f oeil ? yac (?), 53. 

jdky feu. iaccky 41. 

je, une. ge f 19. 

kaxniy poule, coq. kanij , 5. 

kambanoy horloge. camphanay 24. 

kangeriy 4glise. khankerij , 25. 

kiraxy tiraXy soulier. kiragh ha , 10. 
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hired, du fromage. hired) 4. 
kisik) sac. hijstj, 37. 
kola , h ibit. yAoute, 36. 

Aoter, morceau. cotor, 47. 
huitik) ceinture. kustick) 38. 
hit) maison. ogeer , 52. 
hit) du beurre. yAi/, 2. 
xdrO) 6p4e. gharou , 32. 
xoitw, afoZww, au plur.: pantalon. gate¬ 
way, 11. 

fatr, nom ? voir eijbilO) 43. 
lowttui) de la bi&re. luvina , 13. 
man, mancU, k moi. mar, 47, 48; 
mande f 49. 

mdro, du Dain. marum, 1 ; maro, 47. 
mai, de la viande. maw, 3. 
o, article d4fini au masculin. Ao, 21 (?); 
o, 52 (?). 

pdte, de retour (avec de -: rendre). pate, 
49. 

pdpi(n), oie. pappin , 7. 
pat*r$i)patbrdi) sacrement. pattraedsij y 
26. 

pernttea, coussin. permits^ 50. 
pi-, boire. pya«r, 48. 
piri) pot prijfi) 31. 


plasta, m&nteau. plaegtta, 15. 
pufkoy arquebus©. pwsAa, 34. 
rai, damoiseau. yoir hiraij I, 30. 
ra&t, fille. voir gerackijlij , 19. 
raA/o, gar^on. voir hirackilo , 20. 
raxemi, veste. voir tracA homy, 9. 
rdni, damoiselle. voir Airantj, 29. 
retea, canard, retea, 6. 
rom, homme. voir Aorom, 21. 
romnt, femme, voir hiromenij y 22. 
ruA, arbre. voir hijroscJc y 40. 
rupdni) d’argent voir yrupuaydecka , 
28. 

sast9mi) de cuivre. voir «a*trtmijpri;a, 
31. 

Jtewtt(u), chapeau, etadtj, 12. 
itamiri) chaise, sfammyr, 46. 
lummi) pique, ichumijej 33. 
tagdajO) coupe, tagta, 27. 
te, afin que. de, 48. 
teocAa, tiochO) habit. sogga t 8. 
tiai, fille. voir atschaeij , 53. 
tSibeU) lit 1 voir sijbilo 9 43. 
tu/ni, broc. thxusnij , 39. 
f'an, du drap. tAaen, 51. 
vociros, lit voddroe, 42. 


VI.-A THIRD BULGARIAN GYPSY FOLK TALE 
Recorded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith 
Introduction 

The following tale is a good version of the widely spread tale of the Master 
Thief, found in the paramisja of Gypsies of many countries and also in the fairy 
legends of the gorgios from one end of Europe to the other. Though it is 
possible that the original tale came to the Sofia Gypsies from gorgios, this loan 
must have been made so long ago that it is not easy to assert what must have 
been the nationality of the lenders, whether they were Dasa or Xora^at, Bulgarians 
or Turks. In many tales of my collection the numerous Bulgarian quotations, 
whole sentences and even short dialogues, seem to point to a loan at no very far- 
off date, from the Bulgars, while others borrow from the Turkish exclusively. In 
the latter case the Turkish quoted is often of the worst imaginable, being not 
infrequently a literal translation of a Romani idiom, such as the use of the so-called 
dativus ethicus in te dzas arrUngt) translated gidelim bizk. 

In the tale before us the allusion to the Kali Dzamla, known to Bulgars as the 
Kara Diami y (= Turk. ‘ Black Mosque ’), which has been turned into a temporary 
prison pending the completion of the new building outside the town, is an instance 
of the Gypsy love of local colour, local touches which enliven the narrative. Thus 
the bank from which the money is stolen is undoubtedly, said my teacher, the 
National Bank of Bulgaria, and so on. As for other details, some passages of the 
story may be found almost word for word in the numerous versions of this 
Mdrchen current throughout Europe. 
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0 Cor 

1. Sind jek phurd, isi-da odollcd phwrds dui Shave, odolkd-da 
Shavd dui lord. Aka/nd o temeddr si ndi-Sor. Akand xoratinen- 
peske o dui phraZd: * Phrdlabe, kaSunds-li man ? ’ o tsikneddr 
phendl, * Ha d£as beljdke ki thagardskeri bdnka.’ 0 phureddr phral 
pher/ghjds: ‘ Kadzds, amd kamuddrghjovas.' 0 phral phendl, o 
tsikneddr: * Md-dara, phrdla, to phral isi athd! Dzdn-ta, mdr/ge 
sardnda ensdrja, sa-bard.’ Geld o phral, ayghjds. * An-td len 
mdnde.’ Liljds o tsikneddr phral te Salavel jek po jek o ensdrja, 
paldl jdvkares o ensdrja, te kerdn sar sdlba ( merdivdn ). * Phrdla , 
me k'ukljdv po-yari po %ari, k’uyljdv teli; tu, tdrghjov avrt, tha 
dUeh te na avdl ddko.’ Uyistilo o tsikneddr phral, liljds-u-lUjds, 
pherghjds po birk pdres. TkistUo o phral, ikalghjds o ensdrja. 
' Pd-sigo, phrdla, dn-ta mdrjge ya/ri kirdSi.’ Liljds o phrdl, kaldr 
ikalghjds o ensdrja, sa Salaghjds o kirddi, tha pherghjds o x e vjd. 
Lild pes o phrald, geld pdske. 

2. Dikhljds o dad: l Leldi! Me Shavd, so kerghjdn adavkdt 
Kamuddrghjoven adalkd godidsa * Ma dard, Bdba,’ phendn o 
Shavd, * amd peljdm amard baytAte. Tv,’ sdmo maijgds, te ne izvak- 
jerds dekdte anddr i mdyala, zerre kastdrghjovas, sdske isi amdn 
pd/res. Kaddn pez godl, kai sinjdm amd, te na adards tut, te na 
falines vut.’ 


The Thief 

1. There was an old man, and that old man had two sons, and they were both 
thieves. Now the younger was the greatest thief. Now the two brothers hold 
discourse together: ‘Brother! will you hear me?’ the younger says, ‘We will 
go this evening to the King’s Bank’ The elder brother said : ‘We will go, but 
we shall be killed.’ His brother says, the younger one : * Fear not, brother, your 
brother is here ! Go and ask for forty nails, the biggest you can get.’ The brother 
went, and fetched them. ‘ Bring them to -me.’ The younger brother started 
hammering the nails one by one half way into the wall, that they might form as 
it were a ladder. ‘Brother, I will ascend carefully and descend [the other side] ; 
you stand outside and see that no one comes.’ The younger brother descended, 
took and took and filled his breast with money. He came out, and extracted the 
nails. ‘Hurry up, brother, bring me a little mortar.’ The brother took the 
mortar and in the place where he had extracted the nails he daubed on the mortar 
and filled the holes. The brothers betook themselves and went. 

2. Their father saw : ‘ Olelei! my children, why did you do this ? You will 
get killed if you remain in this state of mind.’ ‘ Fear not, father,’ the children 
say, ‘ we have fallen upon our luck All we ask of you is not to let it out to any 
one in the village, or we shall be arrested, because we have got the money. They 
will begin to think that we are the thieves, so don’t you go boasting and bragging 
about it.’ 
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3. Jek dijds, ddi dijds, trin dijds. Lild te phendn hi bdnka: 
‘Ai pdres node ! ' LiU pes, geld ko thagdr: ‘ Thagdra, the thagarib- 
ndaa! dndi bdnka pares naMdt' 0 thagdr pherjghjds: 'Brie! 
SavC ist adikd buti t ’ LUjds pes, geld hi bdnka. So te dikhdl f 
Pdres node ! 0 thagdr phendl: ‘ Sar te herds te astards adalke 
(ordn 1 ’ Vahjerel o rasilnikos e thagardske: * Thagdra, the thagar- 
ibndsa, dzands-li sar kastards e (ordn ? D£a hi Kali Diamia. Isi 
ford othd; te phudds: “ kovd si ndibut for athd tumdndar dndi 
Kali Diamia, te ikljol mamui mdnde.” ’ 

4. Ikistilo jek for: * Thagdra, the thagaribndsa! me sinjdm 
sapofdndar nai-for.' 0 thagdr phvMl les: ‘Butli sinjdn for?' 
0 for phendl: 'Avdjds avdjesdske avdl me vastdstar' 0 thagdr 
pherjghjds: * tila mdntsa, me bankdte. Tu t'aydljovesa katdr dind 
dndi bdnka thai ikalde o pdres, me take,’—phendl o thagdr ,— 
‘ kabaMadinav; pandeberSdr/gere, dedeberSdrjgere sinjdn sudimd te 
phdrjgljos; me take kabaMadinav ( prostinav ), te dSdnsa katdr dind 
thai ikaldd o pdres' 0 for phendl: ‘ Thagdra, the thagaribndsa! 
dla kdrik.' Oelo o for: 4 Thagdra, the thagaribndsa ! dke akatkd, 
dihhds-li, mamui, akavkd, so dikhds ? Sa si %evjd, te ne inan- 
dinm,’ o (or phend e thagardske, * dn-ta mdrjge jek (hvri.‘ LUjds o 
(or jek (hurl. * Ake, thagdra, dikh akand!' Kerdl e (hvrjdsa o for 
dndo x ev > pharavd o hired. * Dikhds-U adikd t Sa si dii 
uprd enserjensa (alavdd. Katdr o ensdrja kerdd pdske sar 
sdlba, tha ukistile uprd, tha dind, tha ikaldd o pdres.' 0 thagdr 

3. One day, two days, three days. They began to say in the bank : * Ai, the 
money has been lost! ’ They betook themselves and went to the King: ‘ 0 King, 
by your Dynasty, the money in the bank has been lost! ’ The King said : Bree ! 
what affair is this?’ He betook himself and went to the bank. What does he 
see ? The money has gone ! The King says : ‘ What shall we do to arrest these 
thieves 1 ’ The Clerk Messenger speaks to the King: ‘ 0 King, by your Dynasty, 
do you know how we will catch the thieves ? Go to the Black Mosque. There 
are thieves there; you will question them: “ Let him who is the greatest thief 
among you here in the Black Mosque come out before me.”’ 

4. A thief came out: ‘0 King, by your Dynasty, I am of all the greatest 
thief.* The King asks him : ‘ Are you very much a thief ? ’ The thief answers: 

‘ I live by this means from day to day.’ The King said: ‘ Come with me to my 
bank. If you can understand from where they got into the bank and took out 
the money,’—the King says—‘ I will pardon you, even tho’ you be condemned to 
five years’ or ten years’ imprisonment, I will forgive you, if you know where they 
entered and took out the money.’ The thief says : ‘ 0 King, by your Dynasty, 
come over here.’ The thief went. ‘ 0 King, by your Dynasty, behold here, do 
you see, opposite, this, what do you see? Those are all holes, if you do not 
believe,’ the thief said to the King, ‘ bring me a knife.’ The thief took the knife. 

‘ Behold, 0 King, look now.’ The thief works into the holes with the knife, he 
pierces the mortar. ( Do you see this hole ? nails are struck in all the way to the 
top. With these nails they made for themselves a sort of ladder, and they went 
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vakjerel : ‘ E tu, katd sinjan ddeki dor, ami len 8ar bastards ? * 
0 dor phendl: ‘ Thagdra, tu but Idsno kastards len. Te dzas, te les 
jek kdtsa, ( turdija), te pherds la katrdnj, the thovds la baS-akatkd / 

5. Blevdlilo. LiU pes o dhavd, geld paid te fordn. 0 tsikno 

pliral pher/ghjds: * Plirdla, me dinjom andrd trin drom, akand 
kadds tu andrd 9 Geld o phurd phral, folavdl o ensdrja, o sardnda - 
da, ukljdl oprdl len, mukjdl pes na-teli. Sar te u^jil teld, peril 
dndi kdtsa, dndo katrdnj. Liljds te piStinel: ‘ Phrdla, sigo ikdl 
man, zer dolindiljam ( astdrdiljam ).’ Ukljdl o tsikno phral. So 
te dikhel ? 0 phral Idskoro, dndo katrdnj. Ikdlel i dhuri, lei o 

Herd, adhdl o trupos dndo katrdni. Liljds o phral Idskoro, geld - 
pdske khere, yrdndel jek x ev , paronel o ford. Lild te ravin o dad 
Idskoro, i dai Idslceri, o phenjd Idskere: 1 0 mo phralopd, temd, 
X'urdd,—mold ! 9 0 phral phendl lingoro: ‘ Tdinen, ma roven, te 

na Sunen amen o komSides, zerre tumdn-da kadhinav! 

6. Disilo. Geld dndi javin ki bdnka o tliagdr thai o dor. So 

te dikhen? Andi kdtsa manuS, o trupos isi, ford nandi. 0 
thagdr phendl: ‘Bree t tu-da dor / e doreske phendl, ‘amdl tutar 
pd-dora, k'ikljon.’ 0 dor phendl: ‘ Thagdra, the thagaribndsa / tu 

akand pd-lesno kastards odolkd manufon. Ikdlen-ta mdr/ge odolkd 
manude8, thdv-de les ki ulitsa. Hid te n'ovdl, thagdra, savd dzend 
kaavel te rovel leske, tu les te dolds. Phuri-li si, temi-li si, murfo 
li si, savd t’ovel, som zarune dzi Idste, tu te doles odolke manuddn.' 

up it, and entered, and took the money.’ The King said : 4 Tell me, then, since 
you are such a thief, how shall we catch them ? ’ The thief says : 4 0 King, you 
will catch them very easily. Go, take a barrel, fill it with tar, and place it just 
here.’ 

5. Evening came. The boys betook themselves, and went again to steal. The 
younger brother said : 4 Brother, I have entered three times, now you will enter.’ 
The elder brother went, he hammers in the nails, the whole forty of them, he goes 
up them, and lets himself down. As he is descending, he falls into the barrel, 
into the tar. He started shouting : 4 Brother, get me out quickly, or we shall be 
caught.' The younger brother ascends. What does he see ? His brother in the 
tar. He takes out his knife, takes his brother’s head, the body remains in the 
tar. His brother started and went home, he digs a hole, he buries the head. His 
father, his mother, his sisters, started crying: 4 O my little brother, young, 
slender,—dead ! ’ Their brother says : 4 Be silent, do not cry, lest the neighbours 
hear us, or I will kill you too.’ 

6. Day broke. In the morning the King and the thief went to the bank. 
What do they see ? In the barrel a man, the body is there, but there is no head. 
The King says : 4 Bree ! You too are a thief,’ he says to the thief, 4 but your com¬ 
panions are greater thieves than you, for they succeed in escaping.’ The thief 
says: 4 0 King, by your Dynasty, you will now catch these men more easily. 
Take this fellow out, and place him in the street. Without fail, 0 King, whatever 
person will come and cry over him, him you will seize. Be that person old, be 
he young, or a man, whoever it may be, as soon as they have started crying over 
him, you must seize those people.’ 
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7. Akand i dai Usheri, e rakUskeri, kai Shindi lea, maygil te 
dial te rovil; thai iphen. 0 phral phenil Uygoro: ‘ Tumi kadidn 
dzi me phraUa te rovin, dianin, anin-ta mdyge dui teptaiea.’ 
Pheril len aa fildidnja, o teptaiea, thai Si/njea thai SdSes. Thovd 
len oprdl Uygoro ko Serd, pe daidkejek teptaia lco Herd, pe phenjdke 
jek teptaia ko Serd. ‘ Dzanin-li akand, kadidn tumi paS Hate. 
Som add athdr dui j(adtmja dur, tumi yai te sapnlnen, tha the 
perin tha the phagjdn o SdSes, ojildidnja, o Sinjes, aa.’ 

8. BeStd adalkd dii ko SdSes, liU te rovin dzi Unde; 61 makaua 
na rovin e SaSiyge, ami rovin e Shindi manuiiake. Runi runi 
adalkd, iai jek saxdti. Uytini adalkd, geU-peake kheri. 0 Shavd 
phenil: * Runjin-li ? Aydlilo tumin diko t ’ I dai phenil: ‘Na 
aydlila amin niko01 vakjerin, (i dai tha i phen): ‘Dibaame ! 
Rovda e SaSiyge, th'e Sinjiyge, thai JUdianjiyge.’ 

9. Geld akand o thagdr, vikiyghjda e Sores, old o Sor. Phenil: 

‘Na ald-li diko, te rovil dH leste l' 0 thagdr vakjeril: * Abi, ali 

jek phv/ri, thai jek rakli, tha runi.’ ‘E adske ndna aatarghjin 
len ? ’ 0 thagdr vakjerel: ‘Amd 61 anlds pe seriate teptaiea phirdd 

8teklarie8, tha peU, peravdi o teptaiea, tha phagU o steJdaries, tha 
runi.’ 0 Sor phenel: 'E tu, adske na aatarghjdn len l 01 ndna 
runi e steklarjiyge, ami 61 runi e manuSiski. 01 na/rdSno thovdi 
o teptaiea pherdi, tha the peravin, the phagjin, ta te na axdljoven. 
Runi ru/ni, geld piske.' 0 Sor phenil: * Thagdra ! Akand pd-lesno 

7. Now bia mother, the mother of the boy whom they had killed, wishes to 
go and cry; and the sister also. The brother says to them : ‘ You shall go and 
cry over my brother, but do you know, you will bring me two trays.’ He fills 
them all with glasses, the trays, and with saucers, and cups. He places them on 
their heads, one tray on his mother’s head, one tray on his sister’s head. * Do you 
know now, you will go to him. When you are within two steps of him, behold 
you will stumble, and the cups and glasses and saucers will all fall, and break.’ 

8. They sat down near the cups, and began to cry over them ; but they are 
really not crying over the cups, but they are crying over the killed man. They 
cried and they cried for a whole hour. They arose, and went home. The boy 
says : ‘Did you cry? Did any one understand you?’ The mother says: ‘No 
one found us out.’ They said, (the mother and the sister): ‘Woe and alas! We 
are crying over the cups, and the saucers, and the glasses.’ 

9. Now the King went, he called the thief, the thief came. He [the thief] 
says: ‘ Did no one come to cry over him ? ’ The King says : ‘ Indeed an old 
woman came, and a girl, and they wept.’ [The thief]: ‘ Why then did you not 
arrest them?’ The King says: ‘But they were carrying on their heads trays, 
full of glasses, and they stumbled, and let fall the trays, and they broke the 
glasses, and they wept.’ The thief says : ‘ And why did you not arrest them ? 
They were not crying over the glasses, but they were crying over the man. They 
purposely placed the trays, full, and let them fall, and break, that people might 
not find them out. They cried and they cried, and they went away.’ The thief 
says: ‘ Now, 0 King, we will catch them all the easier. Bring me a mule.’ 
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kadolds len. AnMb mdrjge jekhd dzomjd 9 Liljdsla o cor. Nane - 
£ir/ghj& s (duzdinjds) Idke sa tsdla thai napoledni thai penddrkes. 
'Hit te n 9 ovd , odovkd (or kamavd , te Shined ja napoledni, ja pen - 
ddrka , ja dek tsdlos. Tu fastares odolkd manures andekhora / 

10. 0 (havd pher/ghjds: ‘Romnije! tu mar/ges-li te lav e 
dzomjd-da anddr o vastd sa/r phiraven la (sar vodinen la) anddr 
i dis t'anddr o ulitses ? 9 Vakjerd o (havd pe pomnjdlce: 'Ndrjgh- 
jov-ta, daidtar biandi , ta prdsta arjgldl lende, ol kazalainen pes 
paldl tdte, me kathovdv dndo vastd e j^emjd, kaldv anddr o vastd 
e d£ornjd-da. 9 

11. Lei o (havd, thovd lerjge e %emjd dndo vastd, lei e dzomjd , 

beraber, e nanezimndsa. Lei e dzomjd, igdlel o (havd khere , (hind 
e dzomjd , feZ o pdres sapopd Idtar. Avd-peske pomni: ‘ Dikhljdn- 
li, pomnije , sar liljom e dzomjd , Z/tai dikh-ta andri , so si napoledni, 
so si penddrkes, Z/iai so si ZsaZa/ dzomjd (hirjghjdm. 9 

12. <So is dikhel paldl pes , o thagdr , draZo rasid i diorni 

nandi . 'Bree! 9 o thagdr phend y * savd si adavkd (or ta te lei e 
dzomjd ta te del amdn e xerryd/' 0 &>r phend: ‘Thagdra I 
Akand-da te aMi doldsa les , kadolds , Ze naiii doldsa les , Zs dzanes 
kai si o mdndar pd-(or. Dzands-li akand , Zs Hdss sardnda 
dzenjen, pomnjen , o sardnda-da te Un-peske an pe vasUs po~xarl 
katrdnj . JTiai Zs dss Zsn sapope po pinda Uvja , Z/ia the marjjen 
dzomjdkoro mas. Te vakjeren , Zs phucdna len sdslce mar/gen 
dzomjano mas , oZ Zs vakjerin: “ Ilad&ske 99 ( Drabeslce ). /Savi dzent 

The thief took the mule. He caparisoned it all with trinkets, and sovereigns, and 
hangings. 4 Without doubt that thief will come in order to cut off either a 
sovereign, or some of the hangings, or a trinket. You will arrest such an one 
immediately.* 

10. The boy [the thief] says : ‘0 Wife, would you like me to take the mule 
too out of their hands as they are leading it through the capital and through the 
streets?* Says the boy to his wife : 4 Strip, as from your mother born, and run in 
front of them, they will watch you, I will put an ass into their hands, and I will 
take from out their hands the mule.* 

11. The boy sets to work, places the ass into their hands, takes the mule 
together with the trappings. He takes the mule, leads it home, kills it, takes the 
money and everything from it. The wife comes to him : 4 Did you see, 0 Wife, 
how I took the mule, and look inside at all the sovereigns, at all the hangings and 
all the trinkets ! I have killed the mule.* 

12. When the King looks behind him he is in possession of an ass, there is no 
nuile. 4 Bree!’ says the King, 4 What sort of a thief is he, that he should take 
the mule and give us an ass ?* The thief says : ‘Now, O King, if we can catch 
him, we will catch him, but if we cannot catch him, you will know that he is a 
greater thief than I am. Now do you know, collect forty people, Gypsy women, 
and let all forty of them take each one in her hand just a little tar. And give 
them all 5 levs apiece, and let them ask for mule’s flesh. Should people make 
remarks, and ask them why they want mule’s flesh, let them say : 44 For medicinal 
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kwrakjdl diomjand mas, odolkd kherdste bez te na dikhdl niko, te 
makjdl ki Sdndia xari katr&nj, garavindds.’ 

13. 0 Shavd si ko kavds, o khdr-da si baS-mamui. So te dikhdl 
o Shavd anddr i pendidra ? Avdl Idndarjek pom/ni. fkljol o Shavd 
anddr o kavds, phuSdl e fomnjd: *So rodinjdn amdndef’ *,Alee 
gdjdm,' i pomniphendl, ' tha liljdm j(a/rC diomjand mas.’ 0 Shavd 
phendi: ‘Kla kdrik I ’ Irir/ghjds e pomnjd napdlpale pe kherdste. 
‘Me tut kaddv pd-but.’ Igdlel e pomnjd andrd, doldl la, Shindl la. 
Xranljds, paronghjds la. 

14. Blevdlilo. KidisdjlepaS o thagdr, tha thephuSdl o thagdr: 
‘Arakljds-li dek dieni diomjand mas ? ’ Sdpope phendd: ‘Thagdra, 
naSti n’a/rakhd8.’ Oendl len o thagdr. So te dikhdl t Tridnd-u - 
enjd dzenjd, jek dSeni nandi. 0 thagdr pher/ghjds: 'Brddl anas- 
ini sitimini l Ld-da Shir/ghjds.' 0 thagdr ma/rjarghjds barabdni 
andi dis * Ki kovd 'si—odovkd dzend Sor, adavkd kai Sorghjds me 
pdres, thai liljds e diomjd, thai Shiijglijds e jvmnjd t’aavdlpaSman, 
te Sumldel mo vas. Xaldli kakerdv Idske. HiS te na da/rdl, nika- 
star.' fkljol o Shavd: ‘Thagdra the thagwribndsal me sinjdm o 
Sor I' 0 thagdr phendl: ‘Tu-li sinjdnl Raid sinjdn tu, kavak- 
jerds mdr/ge jek po jek so kerghjdn, thai kaSumides mo vas, te 
prostinav tuke.' 

15. * Thagdra, the thagwribndsa l ndi-aygld liljdm sardnda 
ensdrja, Salaghjdm palM jevkdres, kerghjdm mdr/ge sdlba. Dinjdm 

purposes.” Whosoever shall find the mule’s flesh, let her smear a little tar on the 
wall of that house when no one is looking, on the sly.’ 

13. The boy is in a coffee-house, and his house is just opposite. What does 
the boy see through the window ? One of those Gypsy women is coming. The 
boy comes out of the coffee-house, asks the woman : * What were you looking for 
at our house?’ ‘Behold I came,’ the woman said, ‘and I took a little mule’s 
flesh.’ The boy says : ‘ Come back.’ He took her back to his house. ‘ I will 
give you some more.’ He leads the woman within, seizes her, kills her. He dug, 
and buried her. 

14. Evening came. They [the women] collected around the King, and he 
questions them : ‘ Has any one found mule’s meat ? ’ They all said : ‘ 0 King, 
we are unable to find any.’ The King counts them. What does he see ? There 
are 39 women, one woman is missing. The Kin g said: ‘ Bree ! Great Scot! He 
has killed her too ! 1 The King caused the big drum to be sounded throughout 
the town ‘ that that man, whoever he may be, that thief, he who stole my money, 
and who took the mule and who killed the woman, let him come to me, and kiss 
my hand. I will pardon him. Let him fear nothing, from any one.’ The boy 
comes forth: * 0 King, by your Dynasty, I am the thief! ’ The King says : 4 Is 
it really you ? Since you are the thief, you will tell me one by one the things 
you did, and you will kiss my hand and I will pardon you.* 

15. ‘ 0 King, by your Dynasty, first of all I took forty nails, I hammered 
them one after the other into the wall and made me a ladder. I entered, one 
night, two nights, three nights. On the fourth night you placed a barrel and 
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andri, jek rat, dAi ratjd, trin ratjA; ki Stdrto rat tumi thogjin 
jek kdtm, pherghjin la katrAnj. TJyljil mo phral; ear te Soril, 
peril Audi Jedtsa. UldjA me, lav i Zhurl, lav i men liskeri, aSUS o 
trApoe. IkalghjAn lee avrl ki Alitsa. Qdl mi dai thai mi phen. 
Pherghjdm lirjge o teptsiee, ZASee, fildiAnja; peravin makeAe, o 
ZASee phagjin. Runi runi, ali-pesJce. Ft&ro: liljAn jekhi diomjd, 
naneiirjghjin la. Me nayghjarAv me pomnjA, daiAtar biandi, 
dikhljin palAl la tumi, zaZaiyghjin tumi. Me lav e diomjA, 
thovAv tumiijge yertijA. Trito: Tumi mukljin sarAnda dienjin 
te len dzomjand mae. All jek dieni, arakljds mAnde. Del me 
pomnjA pinda livja; della Dikh, me einj&mae Ando kavie. 

Dilchdv anddr i pindiera, kai iJdjol pomnl. tkljovav avrl, phuZAv 
la ( dienjA ): “ Sdeke aljAn ? ” “Ake alj&m liljdm %oH diomjand 
mae " Me pherjghjdm: “£la kArik, ’kavkA ei yari; me tut te dxtv 
pi-but" Irlnav la napdlpale, thai ZhirjghjAm la thai parongh- 
j6m la.* 

16. 0 tkagAr vakjerghjAe: ‘ Alla kArik.' (jumidirfghjarghjAe 
po vae ko Zhavu. ' SApope te Sunin' o thagAr phenil, * eo kerghjAe- 
mAyge, pakdeoe; eApope akatkA, te &unin. Proetlnav lieke.’ Jkdlel 
o thagAr, del lee jek medAili. KAte te dial odoUci medailjiea, iel 
lee eriito. 

ORADA masAl, BURADA SALfK 

(Othe paramUi , athd sastipd). 

filled it with tar. My brother descends ; as he is about to steal he falls into the 
barrel. I climb up, take a knife, cut off his head, the body remained. You took 
it out into the street. My mother and my sister went. I filled for them trays 
with cups, glasses; they let them fall on purpose, the cups break. They cried 
and cried and went away. Secondly : You took a mule, caparisoned it. I cause 
my wife to strip, as from her mother born, you watched her, followed her with 
your eyes. I take the mule, and give you the ass. Thirdly : You sent out forty 
people to buy mule’s flesh. One woman came, and found me. She gives my 
wife 5 levs. She [my wife] gives her a little. See, I was in the coffee-house. 
I see through the window that a woman is coming out. I go out and ask her (the 
woman): “ Wherefore have you come ?” “ Behold I have come and taken a little 
mule’s flesh.” I said : “ Come back, that is but a little ; I will give you more.” 
I lead her back again, killed her, buried her.’ 

16. The King said : ‘ Come over here.’ He caused the boy to kiss his hand. 

‘ Let all hear,’ says the King, ‘ what this fellow has done to me; let all present 
hear. I pardon him.’ The King takes out a medal and gives it him. Wherever 
he goes with that medal he will be given means of subsistence. 

There’s the tale—Here *s your health. 

Notes to the Text. 

§ 1. Urghjov avrl . . . ‘Stand outside.' This is the passive form of the verb 
terava, not used in this dialect. I have met with the past participle terdd =French 
‘ debout. ’ 
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§ 1. tena avdl ddko . . . Ddko y ‘any one ; niko , ‘ no one.* Niko is declined like 
ko , kon. The oblique cases are similar to those used by Paspati’s nomads, e.g. 
kdstar, not kondstar. Ddko would appear to be declined on a feminine model, to 
judge by te ne izcakjerds dekdte , ‘do not tell anyone’; see paragraph 2. But I 
have never heard all the cases of these pronouns, and it is possible, though not 
probable, that some are formed on the fem., some on the masc. model. 

§ 1. pherg hjas po bgrk pares . . . Phtrdv , ‘ to fill/takes double accusative. 

§ 2. sdske hi amdn pdre8 . . . Sdske, * wherefore?’ and ‘because.* 

§ 2. Kaddn pez godi . . . Literally, ‘ they will give themselves mind,* i.e. ‘they 
will suspect.* Dav man godi also means ‘I remember.* Fez , for pes, before a 
voiced consonant. 

§2. le na asards tut , te na falines tut . . . Both verbs mean ‘to boast.* The 
first is pure Romani (v. Paspati), the second is the Bulg. root xm/, pronounced fad 
in modern Bulgarian. 

§ 3. Dza ki Kali Dzamla . . . The old Turkish Kara Dzami , or Black Mosque, 
temporarily converted into the Sofia Prison. 

§4. Avdjds avdjesdske av6l me vastdstar . . . From Turkish elimden gelir, ‘to 
be able,’ etc. See the translation. Avdjds avdjesdske is the regular expression for 
‘from day to day.* Of. gav gavdste, ‘from village to village.’ They do not say 
gavdstar gavdste. 

§ 4. panseberfoygere defobersdygere sinjdn sudimd te phdygljos . . . Grammati¬ 
cally I cannot altogether explain these genitivos. They probably stand for the 
Dative, as elsewhere in this tale. Sudimd is the Bulgarian root sud- (‘judging,* 
‘condemning’), with the Greek participial form in Cf. xol\mA y German 

Gypsy xfijmen. 

§4 .me tuke kabaSladfnav ( prostinav) . . . Both verbs are ‘to pardon.* The 
second is a Bulgarian root, the first is the Turkish baghlamak, Cf. oradd masdl , 
burada saltk , from saglik. 

§ 5. achdl o trupos ... I have never heard the simple form adhava in conversa¬ 
tion. There is quite a marked difference between the spoken language and the 
language of the fairy tales. 

§ 5. x rc iuddjek xev . . . Cf. xranZ/ds, paragraph 13. 

§ 5. 0 phral phenol Uugoro . . . There is reason to believe this Ungoro is used 
for the Dative here, and that it is not to be rendered by ‘ their.’ 

§5. o komsldes . . . * The neighbours,* Greek plur. form. In songs they use the 
Turkish plural komsular. 

§ 0. Hid te riovdl . . . Cf. Turkish hid olmazsa . 

§6. somzarund . . . Zarovdv, ‘ to start crying.* Bulgarian za. 

§ 7. oprdl Ungoro ko Serd . . . Again Idygoro for the Dative. 

§8. Ddbaamd! ... I have perhaps written the word wrongly. It may seem 
strange, but I know no Bulgarian intimately enough to ask for enlightenment. The 
root is Bulgarian eh. Herein lurks an obscene oath. It is the Bulgarian for the 
romanified Turkish anastnt sitimini (cf. below), which is elsewhere dinjds buljd te 
data. I have discovered that the latter Romani expression is an attempt to trans¬ 
late the Turkish anaslnt sikdijimini , a form of oath, to explain the extraordinary 
grammatical construction of which would involve me in a treatise on Turkish 
relative clauses. 

§ 9. Am6 ol anldis . . . For audios , and singular for plural andnas . The accen¬ 
tuation is unusual. 

§ 9. odovkd dor kamavdl . . . Kaavdl in conversation. 

§ 9. ja dek tsdlos . . . Dek t ‘some or other,* ‘quelque.* Cf. deko , ‘any 
one.’ 

§9. TuVastards odolkd manusds anddkhora . . . Anddkhora , ‘immediately,* ‘at 
once.* Perhaps it is andejtkh ora. 

§ 10. Nayghjov-ta, daidtar biandl, ta prdsta aygldl lende . . . Lit. ‘ become bare, 
from your mother born, and run before them.’ Cf. paragraph 15, below nayghjardv , 
‘to make become bare.’ Biandv is the usual word for ‘to bear,’ ‘to bring forth,* 
participle biandd. Priista is simply ‘ to run,’ as opposed to naJ* t ‘ to run away,* 
* flee,* ‘ be lost.’ 
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§ 11. beraMr , e nanezimndsa . . . From nanezipt, the usual form for abstract 
nouns. The verb is nattezhiav . See translation. 

§ 11. 8ai£Ox4 Idtar . . . Accusative ; sa^ore, Nominative. 

§ 12. te aUl dolasa lts , kadolds , te naStl doldsa Us . . . Forms in a, rare in this 
dialect. 

§ 12. po plnda Uvja . . . Each 5 levs ; po is here Bulgarian. 

§ 12. bez te na dikhil nilco . . . Btz , Bulgarian ‘without.’ 

§ 12. garavindds . . . The only other gerund I have as yet heard from Sofia 
Gypsies is phirindos, ‘on foot,* ‘walking.’ 

§ 13. Xranljds, paronghjds la ; . . The n of paronghjds has something nasal 
about it. It replaces the older r, which is ‘ ein den Hiatus aufhebender Einschub * 
(Miklosich), replaced elsewhere in this dialect by /. Cf. baZalav. 

§ 14. Bree , anastnt sitimini! . . . See note, paragraph 8. 

§ 14. 0 thagdr marjarghjds barabani . . . Marjardv , ‘ to cause to be beaten.’ 

§14. Xalali kakerav Uske . . . x^dli is Turk. Arab. halal= ‘ lawful,’ etc. 

§ 16. Cum id iyjg hjarghjd * po vas ko char 6 ... * He caused his hand to be kissed 
by the boy.* ko thavd : causative verbs take the preposition ko t ki , before the in¬ 
direct object. 


REVIEWS 

TJne brochure tsigane. 

S OUS le titre: I Romi, l'ultima parola sugli zingari, un 
zingaro italien, G. S. Uifalussi Caccini, a public une brochure, 
(Foligno, G. Campi) et l’a merne dddiee k la Gypsy Lore Society. 

L’Auteur—un half-blood, n4 4 Mantoue d’une romi hongroise 
et d’un italien—est ce meme Caccini, dont les communications de 
feu Spinelli ont parl4 dans notre meme Journal, et qui allait de 
temps a autre consulter des livres anciens 4 la bibliotheque de 
Mod4ne. 

La brochure revele le caractere de l’Auteur, qui est epileptique 
et fantastique au del4. Dans sa premiere partie, la brochure 
pretend d^couvrir l’origine des Bohemiens dans la Malaisie (?); 
ensuite elle nous donne certains details sur les moeurs de ces 
nomades—et, finalernent, elle reporte une serie d’anecdotes et 
petits recits se r4ferant aux bohemiens italiens. 

Cette derni4re partie est celle qui peut int^resser un peu plus le 
lecteur. 

La brochure de Caccini nous prouve une grande verity; c’est 4 
dire que la contribution des gipsies dans nos etudes est pr^cieuse en 
tant qu’ils nous communiquent des mat£riaux directs, individuels, 
tires de leur vie et de leurs connaissances personnelles. Mais le 
savant, c’est-4-dire celui qui fouille dans les livres, dans les journaux 
et les publications de toute esp4ce, fabrique des compilations sans 
avoir la critique n4cessaire et qui debite tout 9 a comme materiel de 
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provenance directe, cause plus de mal que de bien et donne & des 
grandes erreurs le cachet d’une certaine valeur. 

C’est le cas de Caccini.—S’il se bomait de relater ce qu’il a vu 
et connu dans sa vie avec les gipsies italiens, sa contribution serait 
pr4cieuse au plus haut degr6. Mais, lorsque il va chercher dans 
les encyclop4dies gdographiques oublides des origines fantastiques, 
qui font venir ses ancetres de l’ile de Wetter et du pays de Kisser 
(?), les 4tudes tsiganologiques ne lui auront aucune reconnaissance. 

Malgr4 cela, une brochure sur les gipsies, 6crite par un half- 
blood gipsy, est toujours une curieuse nouveau t6; et k ce titre nous 
la signalons k nos lecteurs. 

Colocci. 


Das Liebcsleben der Zigeuner von Victor Areco (Leipzig, 1910) 

= Das Liebesleben oiler Zeiten und Volker, Band III. 

The title of Areco’s book is suspicious, and the way in which 
one was pestered with notices of it rather tended to heighten one’s 
suspicions; but its contents certainly merit the attention of those 
who wish to study Gypsy life in all its phases. They will find in 
it nearly everything that is known about the innermost side of 
the Gypsy’s life, morals and vices, marriage and all it entails, 
divorce and prostitution: and the subject is one of considerable 
importance, however much prudery may decry it. The extensive 
bibliography is sufficient evidence that the work was undertaken 
in a scientific spirit, and the author may be congratulated 
on the thoroughness with which he has carried it out. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, a scientific view of a subject is not always 
true, as excess of zeal may lead an author to interpret every¬ 
thing by the light of his particular science, and into this error 
Areco has occasionally fallen. For instance, it is absurd to classify 
a traveller’s statement that a troupe of three or four hundred 
Bohemian Gypsies sprang up in a state of complete nudity, to 
stare at him as he passed, under the heading Adspektsprostitu- 
tion, even though the saving clause “ohne sexuelle Erregung” 
is added. There must be criminal intent before there is crime; 
and obviously the Gypsies acted in all innocence. Dozens of 
uncivilised nations are absent-minded in the matter of clothing; 
but one cannot for that reason alone accuse them of practising 
Adspektsprostitution, or any other vice as exotic as its scientific 
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name, the live-long day and night. Even if one admits Areco’s con¬ 
tention, which is supported by tolerably good evidence, that naked¬ 
ness does not always imply primeval innocence, it equally certainly 
does not necessarily imply vice. But to our author neither 
nakedness nor clothing is innocent. The Bohemian Gypsies 
stood condemned, because curiosity overcame their rudimentary 
modesty; and elsewhere we are told that sexual motives are at 
the bottom of the greater attention paid to their clothes by settled 
Gypsies, such as those in Spanish gitanerias, as compared with 
nomad Gypsies. Yet one would have thought that everywhere 
townsfolk were more elaborately dressed than their country 
cousins; and that, whatever the original motive may have been, 
it was now simply a matter of custom. 

On the vexed question of Gypsy morality, Areco, as one would 
expect, is inclined to agree with those who condemn them: and it 
is noticeable that Wlislocki, the authority most intimate with the 
Gypsies of South-east Europe, is not so strong a supporter of the 
theory of Gypsy chastity as Borrow and others who are mainly 
acquainted with the Gypsies of Western Europe. This distinction 
probably indicates an actual difference in custom; but, if so, as 
vice is far easier to acquire than virtue, and Wlislocki’s testimony 
applies to lands where Gypsies, through their musical attainments 
and their former serfdom, have had more intercourse with the 
natives than elsewhere, the fault lies not with the Gypsies, but 
with those who have led them astray. Besides, Wlislocki and even 
Areco, in his more liberal moments, admit that actual prostitu¬ 
tion, as distinguished from Adspektsproatitution and similar 
means of earning an honest, if not very creditable penny, is prac¬ 
tically confined to outcasts. 

The only Gypsies in Western Europe who are regarded with 
more than suspicion by Areco are the Spanish Gypsies. But 
apart from any doubts that one may entertain as to whether, in 
a people so free in all natural things as the Gypsies, the antics 
performed by Spanish dancing-girls necessarily imply any more 
inherent depravity than the exhibition of more than is strictly 
necessary of an ankle in descending from an omnibus and other 
similar performances common enough among presumably innocent 
damsels of more advanced nations, the accusers of Spanish Gypsies 
are far weaker than their defenders. That is a point in which 
Areco does not seem particularly discriminating: he often rather 
counts than weighs his authorities. The testimony of any number 
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of mere travellers should not be allowed to have any weight when 
opposed to Borrow, who knew the Spanish Gypsies intimately, and 
the two chief native authorities, Coelho and Mayo. 

To the same lack of discrimination one may refer most of the 
extraordinary statements about the English Gypsies which the 
book contains. It will certainly be news to every student of those 
Gypsies, that every Bordellkonigin in England is a Gypsy, that 
there exist in London bath-houses where English Gypsy girls ply 
a shameful trade under the pseudonym of Hindu maidens, and 
that the English Gypsies use a depilative on girls at the age of 
puberty. Such statements are obviously derived from some 
pornographic authority, whose unreliability should have been 
unmistakable, since there is no support for them in any creditable 
book on the English Gypsies. 

The use of garlic soaked in the husband’s blood to assist child¬ 
birth is equally new to me, and equally improbable. On the other 
hand, Areco makes no mention of the ceremonial purity observed 
with regard to cups and other vessels touched by a woman after 
childbirth, which is well attested for the English as well as for 
foreign Gypsies; nor does he refer to Philip Murray’s full descrip¬ 
tion of the diklo custom at marriages, or the various marriage and 
divorce ceremonies of the Scottish Gypsies described by Simson. 
Indeed, his knowledge of the English Gypsies is the weakest part 
of the book, except perhaps the philology. Though apparently 
the author is capable of conversing with Gypsies from one end 
of Europe to the other, he does not seem to know of the existence 
of Miklosich’s work, and his own philological suggestions are 
generally childish. For example, he refers to viuter (= vulva) as 
obviously German, though there is a far more obvious Romani 
derivation. Similarly he identifies me kurauu, used of the flagel¬ 
lation of impotent persons with nettles, with the German verb 
kwrieren, though kur is the universal Gypsy word for ‘ to beat.’ 
One is therefore not surprised to find that he considers Wagenseil’s 
theory that the first Gypsies were Jews as extremely probable, on 
account of the many Hebrew words in Romany. Not that he is 
consistent in this opinion, as he elsewhere accepts their Indian 
origin. 

More puzzling is his acceptance of the theory of a double 
immigration into Europe, partly through Turkey and partly 
through Spain by way of Africa, in support of which he asserts 
that old Spanish Romani was quite different to the modem dialect 
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and contained many Berber words. A footnote referring to the 
publication which contains this vocabulary of old Spanish Romani 
would certainly not have been superfluous, since it seems to be 
unknown to authors who have written on that dialect. But I fear 
that when found it will prove to be cant and not Romani at all. 

For a professed Orientalist, misprints such as ‘Nanar’ (Naw&r), 
* Nuer * (Nuri), ‘ ShAnftmeh 1 (Shah-n&mah), and ‘ Hamza-Iffahani' 
(Hamza-Isfahani), all of which occur within four lines, are rather 
bad; and similar misprints abound in all the foreign languages 
and names quoted. The print, too, though clear, is badly set, 
misplaced letters occurring with annoying frequency. 

E. 0. Winstedt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

20.—Les ‘Italian Gypsies’ et le cholera 

L’apparition du cholera ayant 4t4 attribute en Italie k certaines tribus de 
tsiganes russes, qui auraient apport^ ce fteau k Bari, toutes les caravanes des 
boh4miens de toute esp&ce ont et4 l’objet de poursuites de la part des Autorites. 
Dans plusieurs pays les populations se sont armies contre ces nomades et on les a 
pourchassfo hors de la fronti&re. 

L’examen sanitaire a prouv£ que les tsiganes russes n’avaient aucun microbe du 
cholera. 

En cette occasion on a pu se rendre compte de la variable provenance de ces 
tribus, qui s’entrecroisent en Italie. On a, en effet, trouve des caravanes de 
tsiganes russes, de cinganos hongrois, de tchinghian^s grecs, bosniaques, bulgares 
et de bohemiens frangais venant de la Provence. Tout cela, sans compter les 
d4placements des families des zingaris indigenes italiens. 

Quelle belle occasion pour 4tudier ces nomades ! 

Une de ces caravanes 4tait fomi4e de tsiganes du Mont4n£gro, mais ses mem- 
bres avaient des passeports de tous les pays, de Rome, de Marseille, de Bruxelles. 
Un de leurs camarades, Tako Stephanovich, mourut k Novara le 28 aoilt et ce deuil 
donna lieu a une c^r^monie caract&ristique. Son p&re lui mit, en pleurant, quatre 
pieces d’or dans ses quatre poches; puis encore un franc en argent; et dans le 
cercueil un raorceau de savon et une serviette. Ce qui £tait du superflu pendant 
sa vie, parait 6tre jug4 n^cessaire pour se presenter un peu propre au tribunal de 
l’autre monde! !! Colocci. 


21.—Une £mouvante c£rj£monie 

Dans les temps passes, sur le chemin entre Saint-Remy et le Grand S. Bernard, 
sur les Alpes, une avalanche surprenait une tribu de gipsies en voyage. C’^taient 
des pauvres chaudronniers, qui furent ensevelis sous la neige. 

Jusqu’& present la pi tie humaine s’^tait borage de couvrir ces pauvres tombeaux 
avec des grosses pierres; mais derni&rement le comte Henry Scapinelli, sous-prefet 
d'Aoste, conseilla k la commune de recueillir ces ossements 4gar4s et de construire 
sur place un tertre fun^raire. 

Cela a 4t4 fait et sur le tombeau des pauvres nomades le 8 aoftt dernier on 
inaugura cette inscription en marbre, dictee par le sous-prefet Scapinelli: 
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‘Les boWmiens chaudronniers—^gar£s dans leur peregrination nomade k cause 
de la triste raison de ^existence—- ici furent surpris et abattus par un orage de 
neige meurtri&re—0 toi qui passe, songe a eux et prie pour eux !’ 

La ceremonie etait touchante. Toutes les confreries religieuses du pays avec le 
cure Michel Chenal se rendirent sur le tombeau des bohemiens pour le benir. Des 
discours simples et partant du cceur furent prononces en cette occasion, pendant 
que tout autour sur ces sommets alpins nne tourmente de neige blanchissait le 
paysagc. 

La Gypsy Lore Society, par l’organe de son president, a feiicite M. le comte 
Scapinelli, sous-pr6fet d’Aoste, pour son initiative humanitaire. Colocci. 


22.—Mo^adi 

After reading Mr. T. W. Thompson’s note on 4 Defilement by a Dog’s Tongue,’ 
I turned to some notes of my own concerning things that are moxadi to true 
Romanichels. I found at once corroboration of Lavinia’s statement in a remark 
made to me by Gilbert Boswell, who said that if a dog happened to drink from the 
pail of drinking-water carried behind his van, his father, Algar Boswell, would drive 
a stake through the bottom of the pail to ensure its not being used again. There 
was some excuse for Nathan Boswell when he refused to eat bread his mother had 
bought because he had happened to notice the baker’s finger-nails ; but the careful¬ 
ness of the old dai who always took her own butter-dish to the grocer’s shop 
because 4 Who knows where the dirty gdjos 1 paper comes from ? ’ was perhaps 
carried to the extreme. Most of the English Romanichels’ ideas of what is 
mox&di, however, seem to have resulted from observation of gdjos’ ways. They 
consider it moxadi to wash all kinds of linen in one tub, and to send linen to 
a laundry, where ‘all sorts of things are washed together.’ Nor will they use 
a washing-up bowl to clean potatoes in. Drinking from glasses that have held 
teeth-cleaning water is a dirty habit of which house-dwellers are accused, as also 
is using plates and saucers from which cats or dogs have eaten or lapped. It was 
Nathan Boswell who, while the guest of a gdjo , saw a cooking-board being washed 
in water from which linen had just been taken, and on the following Sunday, 
when a pie was brought on to the table, he had to pvker dosta of hukibens to avoid 
having to partake of it. And this reminds me of another pie story about a famous 
4 Blanket Pie,’ well remembered, I have no doubt, by several young Romanichels 
who are acquainted with the South Shore at Blackpool. Some charitable folk had 
provided a kind of ‘ high tea ’ for Gypsies, and the piece de resistance was to be 
a big meat pie. Unfortunately, it occurred to the baker of the pie, who was 
anxious that it should be served ‘ piping hot,’ to wrap it in a bed-blanket before 
despatching it to the tea, and yet more unfortunately sharp-eyed Nathan Boswell 
observed its approach, and heralded its arrival with 4 t>ordi ! Who wants a piece 
of blanket pie?’ News of how the pie had been kept warm soon spread among 
the guests, and no one would touch a bit of it save 4 Uncle Kenza,’ who, to spare 
the feelings of one or two gdjo friends, consented to taste of it, and had to pay the 
penalty of being nicknamed * Blanket Pie.* It was at Blackpool, too, that a 
certain old dai was said to wash her hands immediately after touching those of 
any person whose fortune she told. I have heard Gypsy girls say they never like 
to touch gdjos’ hands ; and one young friend of mine, who passes much of her time 
among house-dwellers, declares that she hates to feel their 4 nasty warm hands.’ 
My latest note on this somewhat unsavoury subject was made last week after an 
interview with Lucy Shaw, who declared that gdjos used their old shirts for 
pudding-cloths, and boiled their Christmas plum puddings in a copper in which 
they boiled their dirty clothes. W. A. Dutt. 
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23.—British Gtpst Crimes, 1909 

The following is an analysis of the chargee made against so-called Gypsies 
during the year 1909. 


1. Damaging turf, etc., by camping, 

60 


Camping on the highway, . 

27 


Allowing horses to stray, ... 

64 


Obstructing road, van unattended, etc., 

8 


Want of water-supply or sanitary accommodation. 

3 


Sleeping out, . . . . . 

6 



— 

168 

2. Furious driving, 


1 


Cart or van without lights, . 


2 


No name on cart or van, 


5 


Dog without licence, 


7 


Hawking without a licence,. 


2 


Breaking pound, 


2 


Under Children’s Act: School-attendance, 


4 


„ „ „ Children in Hotels, 

2 



— 

25 

3. Poaching, .... 


18 


Taking wood, sticks, etc., . 


23 


Fortune-telling, 


14 


Hoaxing with fortune-telling, 


8 


Damaging crops, etc*, by trespassing, 


6 


Gaming, .... 


5 


Discharging catapult, 


1 



— 

75 

4. Cruelty to horses, . . . . 


10 


Begging, ...... 

1 


Cruelty to, or neglect of, children, . 

4 



— 

15 

5. Assaults (including assaults on police), 


28 


Family quarrels, 


13 


Drunkenness, simple. 


29 


„ with horses, . 


7 


„ with children, 


3 


Obstructing police, . 


1 


Obscene language, . 


19 


Selling improper postcards, . 


1 


Using threats, . 


1 




102 

6. Thefts, value less than ten shillings, 

. 10 


„ value more than ten shillings. 

. 25 


Stealing by ruse (not fortune-telling), 

. 16 


Receiving stolen property, ... 

7 



— 

58 

7. Criminal Assault, . . . . ( 

. 1 


Arson (dismissed), . 

1 


Murder (dismissed), . 

. 1 


Firing at man (Servian G. ; dismissed), 

1 

4 


i 

1 447 
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When drawing general conclusions from such statistics, it must never be for¬ 
gotten that Gypsies live in public. Their offences are far more conspicuous than 
those of g&jos, as Colonel Williamson of Lawers, Crieff, pointed out in explanation 
of a statement by Mr. John Macpherson, Chief Constable of Perthshire, that ‘the 
apprehensions for drunkenness among the gipsies are 15 times more frequent than 
among the civil population/ ‘ I believe/ said the Colonel, ‘ that is a very unfair 
estimate of the drunkenness between the two classes. Probably every case among 
the gipsies is reported, and thousands of cases*of the ordinary population are not 
reported/ 1 

To the literature of Gypsy crime has lately been added a very curious Report 
presented to the House of Lords by a Select Committee appointed to consider the 
Moveable Dwellings Bill. 2 The general public, as represented by the Press, marvelled 
at this document, because it admitted that Gypsies are a little healthier than farm 
hands, a little better than tramps, a little cleaner than slum-dwellers, and a little 
more honest than burglars. But what makes it really extraordinary is'that their Lord- 
ships, while granting to the Gypsies a measure of the justice for which they have 
waited so long, yet give general support to certain ancient and damaging supersti¬ 
tions which were disproved by the evidence of their most reliable witnesses. 

They were told by the Chief Constable of Surrey that burglaries and crimes of 
violence are committed by tramps, not by Gypsies; and that ‘ there was no real 
evidence of intimidation against them so far as his police were aware/ But to 
this sober assertion of definite fact they seem to have preferred a loose statement 
by Mr. Justice Bray, who ‘went so far as to say that the gipsies are “a nuisance, 
in the popular sense of the word, to the inhabitants generally, and that they deprive 
the inhabitants of some of their enjoyment of this beautiful district.” 1 They 
attached weight also to the views of a singularly imaginative county councillor, 
who ‘ was so impressed with the situation that he pictured even the medical prac¬ 
titioners and the County Constabulary as in a state of apprehension from the 
gipsies bordering on terror/ and they reported that ‘ their petty lawlessness and 
their unconventional life and demeanour do constitute a serious grievance/ 

The Report becomes even less logical when it deals with the Gypsies as dangers 
to public health. The evidence proved that ‘ van-dwellers are healthier than the 
average/ that illness was never caused by ‘ the absence of sanitary arrangements 
amongst nomads/ that Gypsies seldom suffer from infectious diseases, that no 
instance is known in which disease has been spread by them, and that they never 
foul a water-supply. There was not a particle of testimony to show that the 
presence of Gypsies ever imperils public health. Obviously, the health of house- 
dwellers is not endangered by the proximity of Gypsies—the boot is on the other 
foot, and it is the Gypsies who run the risk of contagion. Yet this is the way in 
which their Lordships sum up the situation—‘on every ground the public are of 
course entitled to full protection in matters of this kind, and if the present law is 
not sufficient to provide as much security against sanitary nuisances committed by 
those who live in moveable dwellings as is provided in the case of those who live 
in ordinary dwellings the difference requires attention/ We suggest respectfully 
that it would be even more profitable to legislate against the dangers which arise 
from the sanitary indiscretions of persons who live in balloons. 

The showmen—*a population of something like 12,000 souls/living in 4000 
vans—were represented by Mr. Horne, the chaplain of their Guild. He presented 
their case so ably that the Committee reported, ‘No grievances arise against them, 
and it was represented to us that not only is no legislation necessary, but that 


1 Gipsy or Tinker Children in Scotland , Glasgow, 1896. 

2 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Moveable Dwellings 
BUI [H. L.]; together with the Proceedings of the Committee . Ordered to be printed 
28th July 1910. London, 1910. Price 2d. 
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existing legal restrictions occasionally involve a grievance upon their side.* What 
would have been their Lordships* opinion of the Gypsies if our friends had enjoyed 
the advantage of the Rev. George Hall ; s advocacy ? But though they were unde¬ 
fended the Committee found kind things to say about them, and even mention 
some of their little besetting sins in a way which is far from unsympathetic. 
They point out that the reputation of the Gypsies suffers from popular inability to 
distinguish them from tramps—* the public, naturally enough, do not carefully 
distinguish between the one class and the other—between the gipsy van-dwellers 
and the tramps who do not live in moveable dwellings at all. . . . Both in kind 
and in amount, indeed, the offences for which gipsies are responsible are on a much 
humbler scale than those committed by tramps. But they have rather primitive 
views as to rights of property, especially in respect of what grows or moves upon 
the earth in u more or less wild state, and stick-cutting, poaching, and petty pilfering 
are common enough.* 

Their Lordships mention that nameplates are useless for identifying nomads, 
‘ since any such van-dweller desiring to obscure his identity usually avails himself 
of a stock of spare nameplates which can be changed as required *; and they do 
not recommend legislation similar to that applied to common lodging-houses, 
because ‘ conditions of cubic space applied to shelters which check the free air of 
heaven almost as little as does an umbrella are altogether incongruous.* And, 
lastly, they protest with no uncertain voice against the 4 extreme and inequitable 
remedy * of ‘driving the van-dwellers off the face of the earth.* 4 The impression 
left on their minds by the evidence is that by itself any increased interference by 
local authorities in the conditions of life of these nomads will merely end in hunt¬ 
ing them from place to place,* or, as they express it elsewhere, ‘removing the 
evil from one property or one district or one county to its neighbour *; a just 
conclusion which may be recommended to the consideration of other European 
Governments. 

The course which the Committee recommends—provision of public camping- 
grounds at reasonable distances, with powers to restrain or prohibit camping else¬ 
where—is unobjectionable in principle. Since it involves expense, it will be 
adopted only in 4 parts of the country where the gipsy difficulties are acute,* and in 
most districts nomad life will remain as unrestricted as at present. But a limit 
should be set to the amount of rent which a council can exact, say, one farthing 
per family per hour ; or, by charging an exorbitant price, they may virtually forbid 
camping in the whole county. 


24— Early Annals 

1. The Records of the City of Norwich . . . . Edited by the Rev. W. Hudson 
and J. C. Tingey, voL ii. (Norwich, 1910) p. 172. 

Court on Saturday, 5 July [1544]. 4 Barthilomewe Bale saieth that M r 

Chasye desired hym to goo w l hym to Debneys house and so he did, and then 
and ther M r Chasye saied to Debney that he ought to have had commandement 
aswell of my lady as of M r Maier to receive and lodge the Egipcions, and y l he 
the said Bale at the comandement of my lady serged Banyard house, and y l he 
saied that XX. Egipcianz had ben inow ffor that strete.* 

No further notice of these Gypsies occurs in the printed records, and one can 
only infer from this meagre reference that a party more than twenty in number 
had lately passed through Norwich. 

2. Calendar of the Plymouth Municipal Records . By R. N. Worth (Plymouth, 
1893), p. 121 (From the Widey court book), ‘1569-70 Item payed for drynke 
geven to the Egiptians, xd.* 

3. Hertford County Records . Notes and Extracts from the Sessions Rolls 1581 
to 1698. Compiled . . . by W. J. Hardy (Hertford, 1905), vol. i. p. 67. 
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Letter from J[ohn Williams], Bishop of Lincoln, to the Earl of Salisbury, 
and other justices of the peace, dated 4 Westminster Colledge,* 21 September 1622. 

4 After my very harty commendacions unto you. Reconsideringe that Allmighty 
God, who when he had but two in all the world to serve him planted them a 
garden to keepe them [from ?] idlenes, and haveing afterwardes appropriated unto 
himself a whole comm on-wealth, did enact that law in ye 15 th of Dueteronomie, 
Mendicus non erit inter vos agaynst begging and lazines, and that the common 
and statute lawes of this kingdome (being either of them excerpcions out of the 
law of God) the one by creation of tenures and services, the other by soe many 
peremptorie edicts doe utterly condemne and extirpate beggars, rogues, vagabonds, 
JEgiptians, and such lazie and unprofitable members of the common-wealth ; Bis 
Majestie is justly offended at you, who being entrusted with the care and 
execucion of the statutes do suffer your countrey notwithstanding to swarme with 
whole troupes of rogues, beggars, iEgiptians, and idle persons, to ye exceeding 
great damage of many of his majestie’s poorer subjects, and the deepe aspersion of 
the present government. These are therefore strictly to require you, and every 
one of you, forthwith, upon the receipt hereof, to put these lawes for ye punnishing, 
imploying, chasetising, and rooting out of these idle people (sumptomes of Popery 
and blynde superstition) in dilligent practice and execucion, taking no longer time 
of deliberacion then this your next ensuing quarter sessions . . . And . • . you 
shall enjoyne your conestables to present at every Quarter Sessions all those former 
troupings of rogues and vagabonds. . . / 

The rest of the Bishop’s rigmarole does not concern us; but on the 30th of 
September an order was passed for the appointment of a marshall to punish and 
chase away all rogues and vagrant persons and to supervise the constables. He 
was to visit every hundred for that purpose, but especially 4 about Theobalds and 
Cheshunt, where the King mostly resides/ The constables were enjoyned to pay 
attention to the apprehension of rogues and persons who harboured them. The 
clause about the especial attention to the part where the king resided makes it 
look rather as though they undertook the task unwillingly, and the astonishingly 
few records of prosecutions of vagrants in the two volumes bears out this view. 
Gypsies are only once mentioned, and that nearly eighty years later. That 
reference is of considerable importance, and will be treated elsewhere. 

E. 0. Winstedt. 


25.—Fea and Faa 

In J '. G. L. 8, f Old Series, L 233-4, F. H. Groome quotes from Tudor’s The 
Orkneys and Shetland the account of the trial at Scalloway, in 1612, of five Gypsies 
named Faw. (See also MacRitchie, Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts , p. 53.) 
Groome says, 4 Query : 44 Can the Orcadian Feas have been of Gypsy descent ? ” 9 
On this point I consulted Dr. Jakob Jakobsen of Copenhagen, an authority on 
Norse philology, who replies as follows : 4 1 think it most probable that the Orkney 
name Fea is derived from one of the places called Fea (Fee-a) in Orkney. Feea 
probably through a form Fee aw from Fiall , Old Norse fjall = 44 fell ” (hill). The 
Orkney Ferns are on or at hills/ Alex. Rus8ell. 


26.— The Death Bird 

Years ago, when sitting with Oliver Lee and his wife, a bird or something 
dropped on the tent-blanket, and his wife exclaimed that it was the ‘Death 
Bird,’ and that we should soon hear that some one had died. Meeting Oliver at 
Brough Hill in October 1910, I asked what bird it was supposed to be, and he 
replied that it was the water-hen, but that no one had ever seen it. Is this a 
general superstition among British Gypsies, and can parallels be found in other 
lands ? William Ferguson. 
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I.—GYPSIES ON THE ROAD 

(After Ch. Baudelaire’s Lea Fleurs du Mol, xiii.) 

T HE tribe of fortune-tellers with ardent eyes 
Move on along a road, carrying upon 
Their backs their children, or letting one by one 
Satiate its fierce thirst on breasts that never rise. 

Men walk on foot, gazing without surprise, 

Beside their caravans, toward the sun 
To seek chimeras that they have not won 
With gloomy grief beneath the leaden skies. 

In his retreat, the sudden grasshopper. 

Seeing them pass, repeats his double whirr; 

Cybele, who loves them, makes the grass more green, 

Makes deserts flower, water from rocks to flow, 

Before these wanderers, who in vision know 
Dark empires of those futures they have seen. 

Abthur Symons. 

vol. iv.— no. m. L 
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II.—JACOB BRYANT: being an Analysis of his Anglo- 
Romani Yocabolary, with a Discussion of the Place and 
Date of Collection and an Attempt to show that Bryant, 
not ROdiger, was the earliest discoverer of the Indian 

ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES 

By John Sampson 

O N the 3rd of February 1785 Sir Joseph Banks communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London William Marsden’s 
‘Observations on the Language of the People commonly called 
Gypsies/ a paper in which that Oriental scholar arrived indepen¬ 
dently, by a separate road, at the conclusion reached by Rudiger 
and Grellmann a few years before. ‘ It was,’ he tells us, ‘ in the 
latter end of the year 1783 ’ that his attention was struck by the 
surprising resemblance to Hindustani of the specimens given 
by Ludolfus in 1691 of the speech of the Cingari vel Erronea 
Nubicmi. In commendably scientific fashion Marsden pro¬ 
ceeded to put his discovery to the test, verifying the accuracy 
of Ludolfus’ examples by collecting a short vocabulary of his 
own from English Gypsies, which he further confirmed by another 
procured for him from Turkish Tchinghian6 by his friend Matra. 
Then by a tabular comparison of words common to these three 
lists with cognates drawn from Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, he 
clearly demonstrated not only the affinity of the European- 
Romani dialects, but also the Indian origin of the Gypsy tongue. 

Marsden’s little collection of thirty-nine words was made in 
the company of Sir Joseph Banks 1 and Dr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Blagden, the friend of whom Johnson observed, * Blagden, sir, is 
a delightful fellow.’ The date must have been late in 1783 or 
early in 1784, and the place was evidently in the immediate 
vicinity of Isleworth on Thames, Banks’ residence. Thirty years 
later, in Sir Richard Phillips’ anonymous article, entitled ‘A 
Walk from Richmond to Kew,’ we find the same Gypsies near 
the same spot, hopefully recalling that Sir Joseph Banks had 


1 Banks’ MSS. are preserved in the Dawson Turner collection of the Natural 
History Museum. It would be interesting to ascertain whether they contain any 
reference to this incident. 
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once presented them with a guinea for telling him twenty 
Romani words. 1 

Among those who listened to Marsden’s paper was Dr. John 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, who ‘recollected that 
several years ago [he] had heard [his] friend Mr. Bryant mention 
his having collected a considerable number of words used by this 
wandering tribe, several of which words appeared to bear a close 
affinity to those of the same meaning in the languages of ancient 
and of distant nations.’ These ‘Collections on the Zingara or 
Gypsey Language, obligingly transmitted by Mr. Bryant,’ were 
read at the next meeting of the Society on April 7,1785, printed 
in Archaeologia (voL vii., 1785), and reprinted in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for the same year. 

For many reasons Bryant’s collection invites the labour of an 
editor. The first recorded English Gypsy since Borde’s ‘Egipt 
Speche,’ it must certainly throw light on the state of Anglo- 
Romani in this country towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. Its greater length and more unusual words render it 
much more interesting than the short list of Marsden, while 
its very corruptness gives it something of the fascination of a 
cryptogram. Moreover, the game of cross questions and crooked 
answers played between the Rai and the Romanichal enables us 
to overlook at the same time the hands of both players. The 
part played by the Gypsy is easy to understand. We see him 
‘perplexed in the extreme,’ mostly in the dark as to what his 
catechist is driving at, yet still striving to return faithful answers, 
except, indeed, when for the secret amusement of himself or his 
fellows he informs the philologist that ming is the Romani for 
‘ father ’ and boro fule for ‘ steeple.’ Bryant’s play is a little less 
obvious. His inquiries—whatever the principle on which they 
were made—were certainly not designed to elicit either the 
Wortschatz or the Wortbildung of Romani. Glance at the words 
contained under any letter of the alphabet, and you find a 
singular collocation of vocables which reminds one of nothing so 
much as the subjects selected for pictures by the three sisters, 
who, as Lewis Carroll tells us, ‘ drew anything that begins with 

1 No one who remembers Borrow's delightful portrait of Phillips as ( The 
Publisher* in Lavengro (vol. u., chap, xiii.) will need to be informed that in this 
instance the Gypsy hint fell upon barren ground. * Perceiving therefore,* says Sir 
Richard, ‘that he [one of this Gypsy band] rated this species of information very 
high, and aware that the subject has been treated at large by many authors, I forbore 
to press him further.* (See J. O. L . S., New Series, i. 184.) 
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an M, such as mousetraps and the moon, memory and muchness.’ 
In a similar way, under the letter N, Bryant chose as representa¬ 
tive words for translation into Gypsy, ‘ the Nose, Numbers, Nine, 
a Nail of the hand, New, a Nutmeg, a Needle, a Nation, Night.’ 
A second glance explains this puzzle, and nothing is plainer, both 
from Bryant’s questions and the Gypsy’s answers, than that his 
words must have been taken down at a fair, fete, or merry¬ 
making, well provided with all the ordinary shows. We have the 
Giant (106) and the Dwarf (66), the former rendered borwardo, 
i.e. not the Brobdingnagian himself, but the big caravan in 
which he lived. We find evidence of a travelling menagerie, 
on whose gaudy show-cloth were probably displayed pictures 
of the ape (1), the lion (147), the eagle (74), the serpent (217), 
the whale (269), and other wonders of animated nature. A 
band discoursed music (159) of the harp (117), the flute (80), 
and the horn (120). There was singing (209) of songs (2l0), 
perhaps by ballad-sellers. The bow (25) and arrow (6) point to 
an archery competition. There were coaches (52), lords (145) and 
ladies (146), and gentlemen’s servants (211). The grapes (98) 
and peaches (187) 1 and the nutmegs (175) may have been sold 
on stalls. There were the materials for a bonfire in the tar 
(246) and pitch (184), which may have suggested the flame (78) 
and incidentally given birth to the false word pratcheely * There 
was a fight (88) and a beating (30), which may have either been 
one of the ordinary rough-and-tumble sort, the result perhaps of 
having ‘words’ (265) rendered ohano ‘angry,’ or a contest with 
single-sticks, in which Bryant would certainly have been keenly 
interested. Later in 1787 we find him telling the King, who 
had asked him for what he was most famous at Eton, ‘ Cudgelling, 
sir; I was most famous for that,’ surprising the company, who 
had expected to be told that it was for his Latin verses. There 
were romana chils (102), of course with their vardos (274), and 
horses (116), and whips (273), and spurs (237),—in a word there 
was good sport, fino paiass (110), all the fun of the fair. 

But in what fair, except that which our great Bedfordshire 
Romanichal Bunyan saw in the ‘ similitude of a dream,’ do priests 
(186) walk about reciting prayers (185) or rather ‘ masses,’ for the 
word is missihe. How are we to account for the sick man (221) 

1 Windsor was famous for its fruit. On 1st September 1711, Swift writes from 
there to Stella : * I envy people maunching and maunching peaches and grapes, and 
I not daring to eat a bit.’ 

2 See J. O. L. S. % New Series, i. 285-6. 
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and the sick woman (222), who were erelong a dead man (66) and 
a dead woman (67), lowered into the grave (104) ? May not these 
perhaps have been features in an exhibition of the ancient tragi¬ 
comedy of Punch and Judy, in which too the judge (132), the 
barber (26), and the devil (54) form part of the dramatis personae ? 
When Bryant dined at Windsor with Miss Burney in January 
1788, she records in her Diary that he discoursed on puppet-shows 
and proved their origin from the early English Mysteries. 1 

The amiable picture of Bryant’s personality drawn by Miss 
Burney is fully borne out by other entries in his vocabulary. 
Doubtless it was the storm, the bauro beval acochenos (235), prob¬ 
ably accompanied by thunder (248), lightning (153), wind (261), 
hail (113), and rain (192), which drove him to take refuge in some 
friendly kirchimo podrum (135). Evidently he treated his Gypsy 
friends to a dinner of meat (163), or bread (12) and cheese (35), 
with his note-book (27) at hand on the table (253), as the naive 
answer ever-se-cosi (166), given in answer to his query ‘more,’ 
would seem to indicate. Liquor is one of the few things whose 
age and goodness are synonymous (as in 179), and we hear of 
moul (264) and lavanah (22), which were perhaps indulged in to 
the detriment of serious study by the ‘Merry Race of Romany 
Rye.’ Let us glance compassionately at this small deviation from 
the ‘ strait ’ path (225), which has, alas! in our Romani rendering 
become a trifle crooco-bango. 

Can we next discover which fair or show it was that Bryant 
attended, for if, as would seem to have been the case, he 
contented himself with asking the names of objects he saw 
around him or others suggested by them, there may be 
evidence in the vocabulary itself which will set us on the 
right track. The issue is fortunately narrowed when we meet 
with the entry palace (188), translated creUis escochare =‘ king’s 
house,’ for there are not, after all, so many royal residences in 
Great Britain. Every finger-post points to Windsor, which was 
one of Bryant’s favourite haunts. He knew it, of course, in his 
school-days at Eton (1730-36), where he afterwards returned for 
a time as private tutor to the Marquis of Blandford; and in his 
last years we find him living only two or three miles off, at 
Cypenham, and frequently dining with the King, with whom he 
was a great favourite. Windsor has all the topographical features 
suggested by the words in Brant’s list—the castle with its flag 

1 Diary and Letters, 1892, vol. ii. 443. 
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(91) flying, standing on the hill (112), and the New Town (174 
245) lying below on the banks of the river (193), where people 
might bathe (29). The Parish Church at Windsor has a square 
tower which seems at first to make against my argument, since 
steeple (204) is one of Bryant’s lavs. But the present Jcongri only 
dates from 1822, and it was the old Church of S. John the Baptist 
—which had a steeple—that Bryant knew. It was probably in 
the same churchyard that he pointed out the tomb (254), which 
the Gypsy translated bauro balscoplatti =‘ big stone is on it.’ There 
is wood, forest (82) and wilderness (68), and the bridge (23) may 
be either the old timber structure then connecting Windsor and 
Eton, or that on the highroad (198) over the brook (16) flowing 
from Virginia Water, while the gardens (107) planted with flowers 
and shrubs may have suggested rogeo (79) and the famous 
covascorook ‘laurel’ (154). And finally, as if to clinch matters, 
there is a sulphur spring in the Long Walk, and sulphur (208) 
was one of the odd words that Bryant inquired about. 

If Windsor then, as seems almost certain, was the spot where 
Bryant’s list was taken down, can we carry the inquiry further 
and ascertain the date of the collection ? Dr. Douglas in April 
1785 states that it was made ‘several years before,’ which may 
indeed mean anything. But he also tells us that Bryant included 
in his list fourteen words (distinguished by an asterisk) which the 
Rev. Mr. Coxe, ‘ that learned traveller,’ had collected ‘ some years 
ago ’ from Gypsies in Hungary, and transmitted in a letter to his 
friend. Now it can be proved that Coxe’s collection must have 
been made before Bryant’s, for two at least of the latter’s words 
(97 and 142) can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
he was already acquainted with Coxe’s Hungarian Romani forms, 
and snared by the old pitfall of the collector, had by some process 
of suggestion extracted false corroboration of them from his own 
English Gypsies. A single example will carry conviction. Bryant 
(97) gives not tai or raJdi but assogne as the Anglo-Romani for 
‘girL’ There is no such Gypsy word in English or any other 
dialect, and the explanation is to be found in Coxe’s assoinee, 
which is merely the Hungarian asszony, woman. What then was 
the date of these specimens of Hungarian Gypsy ? William Coxe, 
best remembered as historian of the House of Austria, was like 
Bryant an old Etonian, and it was through the good offices of 
the latter that he succeeded his friend as tutor to the Duke of 
Marlborough. He made several Continental tours, narrating his 
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experiences in dull and ponderous volumes. 1 2 * * * * * But the particular 
journey on which he met his Hungarian Gypsies can only have 
been that in which he accompanied the Right Honourable George 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (1775-6), passing, I suppose, through 
Hungary on his way to Poland. Probably enough Coxe, being 
familiar with Bryant’s love of etymological researches, sent him 
this new material straight from Hungary, and no doubt Bryant 
took an early opportunity of corroborating and supplementing 
Coxe’s words by a collection of his own. Bryant’s lists, therefore, 
while made ‘several years before’ 1785, cannot have been earlier 
than 1775, which brings us fairly close to the exact date. 8 

After following the run so far it would be a pity not to be in 
at the death. I have given my reasons for supposing the occa¬ 
sion to have been a fete or fair. Can it have been one of the three 
annual fairs which were held at Windsor on Easter Tuesday, the feast 
of S. John the Baptist, June 24. and the feast of S. Edward, October 
13 ? Apparently not, for none of the three at all bear out the 
indications of season suggested by Bryant’s words. The time was 
evidently summer, when boating (31) and swimming (29) were 
possible, and the peaches (187) and grapes (98) point to the 
month of August. So also does the harvest (127), and the 
curious word ' image,’ translated fino wocklee [raJcli] ‘ fine girl ’ 
(137), may not improbably have been the image of Ceres or the 
harvest queen, which adorned the waggon (274) carrying home 
the last load of com (34). Henzer describes this custom as taking 
place at Windsor itself in the reign of Elizabeth, and we know 
from Hone and others that it lingered long after Bryant’s day. 

What, then, was this special festival which must have taken 
place in the month of August in or soon nfter 1775 ? Turning 
to the Annual Registers for the years in question I find a reference 
which seems almost conclusive. On August 12, in 1776, it is 
recorded at some length that the birthday of the Prince of Wales 

1 I owe the examination of these with a view to determine the date of Coxe’s 
collection of Hungarian Romani to the kindness of Mr. Winstedt, as also the informa¬ 
tion respecting the Windsor festivities derived from the London Chronicle. 

2 The doubt (suggested by Douglas’s use of the plural word collections) whether 

Bryant may not have gathered together his vocabulary at different times and places 
from different bands of Gypsies arises only to be immediately dismissed. In the 

first place, the list is one which might easily have been taken down in a few hours, 

and all his words and forms, some of which are unusual, show” an individuality and 
family likeness which is only met with in the same group of tents. Again, it is 

impossible to suppose that Bryant could have prosecuted his studies in Romani and 

checked his words by other or even the same Gypsies without being led to correct 

some of the very extraordinary mistakes with which his vocabulary abounds. 
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was celebrated at Windsor ‘ with unusual splendour.’ Bryant, as 
a near resident, loyal subject and old friend of the King, would 
almost certainly have been present, and the festivities would 
have attracted Gypsies, showmen et hoc genus orrme to the spot. 
Archery, moreover, seems more likely to have taken place at a 
f§te of this kind than at an ordinary fair. And finally we have 
the storm, the hawro heval acochenos, perhaps brought on by the 
firing of volleys. The London Chronicle, p. 156, specially mentions 
* the afternoon was very wet,’ and that ‘ wet and wind ’ spoiled or 
put a stop to an intended illumination, for which no doubt the 
tar (246), pitch (184), coal (40) and oil (181) were in readiness. It 
would seem then, unless there is some overlooked weakness in this 
chain of reasoning, that Bryant took down his words at Windsor on 
the 12th of August 1776. 

The whole of this argument might justly enough be regarded 
as considering too curiously matters of small importance, were it 
not that on it depends the larger question, never previously 
raised, as to whether Jacob Bryant and not Rtldiger may have 
been the first to demonstrate the Indian origin of the Gypsies. 
Appended to Bryant’s alphabetical list of English and Hungarian 
Gypsy words are three comparative tables showing:— 

(а) ‘Zingara, or Gypsey words, which accord with others in 

the native Persic, or in the Persic of Indostan.’ 

(б) ‘The Numerals of the Zingara, or Gypsey Tribes; com¬ 

pared with those of Indostan and Persia, as they are to 
be found in “ Herbert’s Travels,” p. 319, and in “ Bell of 
Antermony’s Travels,” vol ii. p. 117.’ 

(<0 ' Zingara or Gypsey words, remarkably similar to some in 
other Languages.’ 

Everything makes for the assumption that these early attempts 
to show the linguistic affinities of Romani were not a later idea 
suggested by Marsden’s comparisons, but the immediate result of 
a keen interest in the words just collected. Bryant was a dis¬ 
tinguished classical scholar and a curious student of etymology, 
though, unfortunately for the permanent value of his work, he 
came a few years before the new discoveries and great generalisa¬ 
tions which alone rendered possible the science of comparative 
philology. In 1776, the year of his Gypsy collections, he had just 
completed the publication of the work by which he is best known, 
A New System or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology, in which 
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the etymologies of proper names are made the basis of an attempt 
to explain the mythology and ethnology of the nations of antiquity. 
We have seen that shortly after receiving Coxe’s list, he hastened 
to test these words on English Gypsies, and to collect a much 
fuller vocabulary of his own; and nothing is more unlikely than 
that he should have postponed the attractive task of analysis. 
Indeed, Douglas in his introductory letter of April 7, 1785, 
expressly states that both the collection and analysis were made 
* several years before.’ 

Bryant’s qualifications for the work were anything but great. 
He was, even for his time, weak as an Orientalist, and the only 
works which he seems to have consulted for Iranian and Indian 
cognates were the antiquated Herbert’s Travels, 1 which he had 
previously made use of in his Ancient Mythology, and Bell’s 
Travels from St Petersburg in Russia to divers ‘parts of Asia.* 
Yet despite his wretched authorities Bryant was able to show that 
the Gypsy numerals and a number of everyday words are in 
general agreement with those of India or Persia, and the fact that 
these comparisons occupy his first two lists proves that he 
recognised the importance of the discovery. In his third table he 
gives a list of Gypsy words, not, it will be noticed, in ' accord with,’ 
but ‘remarkably similar to some in other languages.’ Here he 
rightly connects colee ‘anger’ and droih ‘road’ with the Greek 
and bpofjMt, and crettis ‘king’ with Bohemian ‘crellis’ 
[i.e. Slav. krai]. He does, it is true, in the same table attempt to 
connect certain Romani words with Hebrew and Coptic (an idea 
afterwards adopted by Whiter);* but though he probably, like 
others of his day, held unsound views as to the relationship be¬ 
tween different families of languages, he may well have imagined 
that the Gypsies in the course of their wanderings had acquired 
these in Palestine and Egypt. He made inevitable blunders; but 
his three comparative tables contain, nevertheless, the germ of all 
our later elaborate analyses of Romani into native and loan words. 
Indeed, the very crudity of Bryant’s etymologies, showing that 
they were in no way derived from those of Rttdiger, Grellmann, 

1 London, 1677. 9 Glasgow, 1763. 

9 Grellmann was another to whom it occurred that the Gyp. rom was identical 
with Coptic r6me * man/ and the idea has lingered to our own times, though * that 
way madness lies/ Even in Groome’s latest article on ‘Gypsies’ in Chambers'a 
Encyclopedia wo find to our astonishment “‘Husband’ is clearly a secondary 
meaning of rom, and ‘man’ the primary ; so that one is almost tempted to connect 
rom with the ancient Egyptian r6me ‘ man’ (Rawlinson’s Herodotus , ii. 225), and to 
believe that there really is something in the alleged Egyptian origin of the Gypsies.” 
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and Marsden, entirely bears out Douglas’ statement that these 
comparisons had been made ‘several years before’ 1785. 

Jacob Bryant, therefore, would seem to have been the first or one 
of the first to discover and illustrate the analogy between Romani 
and the Indo-Iranian languages, taking precedence of Rudiger, 
who, as Pott tells us (on the authority of the younger Adelung), 
only in 1777 ‘ announced his Eureka ’ in a letter to Bacmeister. It 
would appear, indeed, that the discovery of the Indian origin of the 
Gypsies was then in the air, and that it was arrived at almost 
simultaneously by several independent inquirers whose claims to 
priority need perhaps a little straightening out. The precise debt 
of Rudiger to Bacmeister, of Grellmann to Buttner and Pauer, or 
of Bryant and Marsden to other philological speculators, are ques¬ 
tions which might profitably be made a subject of more minute 
investigation. In the meantime, among the names of claimants 
to the honour of this discovery let us include that of Bryant 

Some Causes of Error in Bryant’s Vocabulary 

A variety of reasons—for some of which there would seem to 
have been extenuating circumstances—combine to make Bryant’s 
vocabulary one of the most corrupt in the world. He was ignorant 
of the structure of the language, an unsystematic inquirer, and 
seems to have possessed small power of analysis. He must have 
had a very indistinct articulation 1 as well as an exceptionally poor 
ear. 2 He used no regular phonetic system, but attempted the 
hopeless plan of spelling his words by analogy to English. He 
wrote a hand which, in recopying, he was sometimes unable to 
decipher himself, and which proved a worse stumbling-block to the 
unfortunate printer. He must have half forgotten his words, or 
what they stood for, when transcribing them from his notes in the 
rough alphabetical order in which they appear in Archaeologia .* 

1 Witness such mishearing# by his Gypsies as ‘egg’ for ‘air’ (3), ‘an eagle’ 
for ‘a needle’ (74), and ‘a nutmeg’ for ‘an uncle’ (175). 

2 Compare in this respect the anonymous author of the Beytrag zur Rolwellischen 
Qrammatik (1755); who, though equally ignorant of the structure of the language, 
rarely fails to record the longest phrase accurately as to sound, e.g. ‘beredt’: 
shuckerakerbenhikoles: i.e. hiker raker'ben hi koUs y lit. ‘ bl&nda locutio est illi.’ 

3 Only on this supposition can we explain the separation under two different 
headings of nos. 50 and 90, both evidently referring to ‘command.* Again ‘strait’ 
(225) used alone has no definite meaning; it may signify either ' narrow,’ a ‘ neck 
of water,* or a ‘difficulty,* it is only when we connect it with no. 262, ‘ waistcoat,’ 
that Bryant’s inquiry becomes partially intelligible. Similarly we may suppose 
that nos. 89, ‘the feeling,’ and 90, ‘to faint,’ originated in the simple phrase, 
* feeling faint. ’ 
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All these difficulties must be taken into account before we can 
get face to face with Bryant’s brand of Romani. In representing 
his vocabulary in ordinary phonetic characters, I have studiously 
avoided any attempt to amend his mishearings, or to compel his 
words into conventional or more familiar forms. As on these 
points disparate views might be held by Romany Ryes trained in 
different schools of English Gypsy, it seems preferable to confine 
myself to correcting obvious or probable misprints, and, after 
careful study of Bryant’s mode of writing in perfectly clear cases, 
to transliterating by the usual symbols the Romani words as he 
appears to have heard them. 

In all cases where conjectural emendations are made I supply 
in double inverted commas what I conceive to have been the 
original form of the misprinted word. A few misreadings of 
Bryant’s hand by the printer may be specially noticed. His h, 
especially final h, is often mistaken for n and vice vers&, e.g. 
matchian (39) for “ matchcah," and suhakie (101) for “ sunakie.” 
His r and t are several times confused as in tedou (181) for “ redou," 
acavat (243) for “ acavar,” and havoura for “ havouta ” (69). His v 
is misread r as in corat (181) for “covar." The small letters such 
as a, c, e, i, o, are often confused and the i dotted in the wrong 
place: e.g. twice soli for si-ld. 

. The misprint e for i in such unmistakable cases as gree for 
“grie” (116) and rashee for “ rashie ” (186) leaves some room for 
doubt as to whether the oblique stems -is-, -in-, in the terminations 
-isko (twice) beside -esko (once)— e.g. “ tophiscoh ” (42), posomiao- 
grce (237) and creUiseaco (188)—and -ingro (seven times) beside 
•engro (once)—e.g. mormingro (26), solivingro (33), plostomin- 
gree (52), peomingro (98), poomingro (187), baucoringro (224), 
bringeree (262) and givengro (127)—may not be merely due to 
misreading e for i. On the whole, however, the number of cases 
in which - i- occurs renders this unlikely, and the -i- forms, more¬ 
over, are found occasionally in the English Romani of Leland and 
Norwood as well as in the German Gypsy of Bischoff and Zippel. 
To some extent a similar doubt arises with regard to Bryant’s use 
of final -6 for usual -a. 


Vowels 

Bryant’s representation of the vowel sounds reflects the 
common Gypsy tendency to raise or lower vowels in such a 
manner as to mislead an untrained ear as to the precise quality 
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of the sound. Thus we find a raised to e in trEeh (81), crEllis 
(138 and 188), radckEvo (211), eEp beside sop (217), e lowered to a 
in pAn beside pen (214), va ah (82), dAval (100), yA corah (126), 
shunAloe (131), A fta (200), rAdchevo (211), and the suffix -bAn, 
beside -ben, in the termination of the abstract nouns, e.g. caulibAn 
(18), mirabAn (68), etc., beside careoben (51), commoben (140), 
techeben (251); e is raised to i in miraban (58), chil (102), and t 
lowered to e in dEvue (63,168), dEckloo (91), dwnnoloo (92), clErin 
(139). Bryant’s usual representation of the genitives singular and 
plural in -ieko, -ingro beside a few examples in -esko, -engro, if not 
misprints as suggested above, are instances of this raised e: e.g. 
“ tophiecoh ” (42), mormingro (26), solivingro (33), plastomingree 
(52), peomingro (98), baucoringro (224), beside crelliseaco (188) and 
givengro (127). These modifications point unmistakably to the 
sounds heard being front, not back, vowels. Isolated or final u 
for more usual <5 is also met with in the definite article masculine, 
and in the termination of substantives and adjectives, e.g .:— 
oopannee (16), bittu (53, 65), moloo (58, 66, 67), oitoo (70), decldoo 
(91), dennoloo (92), tattoo (124). 

Elision of the final 6 of the adjective occurs in borwardo (106) 
and burgau (245). 

As in most dialects of modern English Gypsy we have instances 
of rounding or labialization in the change of original short a to o 
as in commoben (140), nock (170), congrogre (208), also the English 
acochen for “ acatching ” in acochenoe (235), beside retention of the 
same sound in yack (19), and bongo (225). The long sound d 
occurs in rnawro (12), vdunustry (196), cauliban (18), bauri (177) ( 
baucoringro (224), chavk (256), borwardo (106), georgio (65), 
stor (95), boro fide (204), and the plurals yarrow (3), “ lidaw ” 
(143), barraw (234), “ baUaw ” (122). Both are of course corrup¬ 
tions of an original long and short pure a, as in Italian. A 
peculiar feature of the dialect is found in several examples of final 
6 instead of a in the terminations of the verb and in feminine 
loan-words, e.g. choUow (76), jallow (90), shunaloe (131), sallow 
(150), “ diccaloe ” (201), sovochoUo (229), kirchimo (135), milo (169) 
beside “ millah ” (2) and moonah (162), as well as in the instrumental 
ma/nsoe (230). 

Lastly it should be noted that the unstressed short vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u, in words of more than one syllable almost certainly 
represent, not the sounds heard respectively in pat, pet, pit, pot, 
put, but the obscure vowel sound as in ‘ftway,’ ‘ov8n,’ ‘bodily,’ 
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‘ muttOn/ * Upon.’ In all cases where I am fairly sure that this 
dull vowel has been heard I indicate it by the symbol 9. 

Consonants 

Most of the consonantal sounds are represented by symbols 
which require no explanation, though here, as in the case of the 
vowels, Bryant sometimes uses the same symbol to represent 
entirely different sounds. 

Initial (W) is represented by ch as in chavo (205), chive (247), 
chucknee (273)—though elsewhere the same character is used to 
express x and k —and medial 6 by ch and tch as in techeben (251), 
kirchimo (135), matchee (93), pratcheely (78). j (dz) is represented 
initially by j as in jal (29), by i in ionadass (8), iasia (50), iaw 
(268), and by g in “geva" (142); medially by g in porgee (23), 
georgee (67), and finally by g in ming (77) and peng (44, 96); 
while g in rogeo (79) seems to represent S, and in give (34) etc., 
of course stands for the guttural media. The foreign sound / is 
represented by / in the Greek loan-word foroose (37), and the 
English jino (107,110, 137), and by ph in the original words tooph 
(218), and naphili (213), where the former corresponds to a more 
usual v and the latter to a more usual -sv-. Initial th in thubh 
(176), and thee (220) is a lisped s which seems to supply an answer 
to Mr. MacRitchie’s query in the first series of our Journal} 

Bryant’s representation of the guttural aspirate x (a sound now 
rarely heard in the purely English dialect) is worth noting. This 
sound is represented by k'h in k’howe (272), by c in colee (5), by ch 
in chollow (76), ochano (144), sovochollo (229), and by the interest¬ 
ing spellings ckw and w in chockwan (36), chawan (219), which are 
probably meant to express a labialized dental spirant as in German 
auch. It is weakened to h in hawlaw (89), harrow (212), hatcheri- 
ban (13), hocleben (128), while the aspirate is lost altogether in 
ohano (265). A supererogatory aspirate occurs in “ havouta ” (69). 
But the most interesting fact which emerges from Bryant’s graphic 
representation of sounds is that the aspirated tenues k, t, p, were 
still met with in English Gypsy, e.g. cham (206), chare (188), 
theim (53), p'har (233), phove (73), beside pou (107). 

Bryant probably misheard tenues for mediae and vice versa in 
tooph for tuv (218), tood beside dood (153), hoova for hufa (49), 
and - ogre for -olcri in the termination of the feminine genitive 

1 J. O. L. S., Old Seriea, voL i. 170. 
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singular in yaccogaree (6), congrogre (208). Such forms as bal for 
bar (254), plastomingree for the more usual prastermengri (52), 
valashtee for vayuStrl (85), doeyave for d&riav (203), and boyo 
for bdrd (184), would seem to show that either he or his Windsor 
Gypsies had a tendency to confuse their liquids. 

We meet with loss of final r in wooda (60), sashtaa (136) and 
ovavo (168), and of final v in pou (107), and sho (199), which 
suggests that this sound was pronounced as a pure labial not as a 
labial-dental, y for more usual j occurs in yaccal (56); v for b in 
vaccashoe (152), and n for y in ionadass (8), and vomnuetry (196). 
I transliterate Biyant’s ng in the genitive plural by yg, the modem 
English Gypsy sound, as in ‘ anger.’ 

Word Formation and Inflection 

Little need be said under this head, since, when represented 
in ordinary characters, few, if any, of Bryant’s forms possess special 
interest. As in other dialects original nouns substantive terminate 
in o (or u) masculine, in i feminine, in ai, oi, or in a consonant; 
masculine loan words in -us and -is, feminine in a (six times), 
beside 0 (twice) and u (once). Nouns adjective terminate in u beside 
6 masculine, and in i feminine. The termination of the adjective 
is twice dropped in borwardo (106), and “borgav" (245). The 
abstract noun has the suffix -ben or -bam, (eight times), beside -pen 
(once). The diminutive suffix -aia [-i&t] occurs in vaceashoe (152). 
Adjectives occur with the suffix -ala, as in shiUaloe (271); -ana, 
as in romana (102) and (148); and -Jila [-vala] as in napkilo (221) 
and (222). We have also an instance of the suffix -vara in 
the adverbial form va/ress (147). 

Nouns masculine terminating in a consonant form the plural 
in -d (four times) beside o (once). Masculines in -d form the 
plural in e, in one instance weakened to %. Feminine loan-words 
in -a form the plural in -l as in fold (177), missihe (185), starrie 
(216). 

Bryant has two examples of the vocative in riah (145), and 
cockwhur (175). It is noteworthy that, as in modem Anglo- 
Romani, we find no instances of the use of the accusative, dative, 
prepositional, instrumental or ablative, though this may merely be 
due to the fact that he asked for single words not sentences. In 
the use of the genitive adjective the usual distinction between the 
contracted form in -ka, used adjectivally, and the fuller form in 
-kra, used substantially, is regularly observed, e.g. creUisesco (188), 
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baucoringro (224). Among this class formed from substantives 
feminine are yaccogaree (6) and congrogre (208). 

The concord of adjective and substantive is sometimes violated. 
Correct are Jinepou (107), bauro panee (203), bittutheim (53). In¬ 
correct are Jino wocklee (137), bauro charrie (212), moloo georgee 
(67). 

Under pronouns we have man (108) accusative, mansoe (230) 
instrumental, youee (133,134) ‘ she,’ latti prepositional (254), with 
the enclitics “ -lo ” (213, 221, 225) -lee (222), and the demonstrative 
“ acavar” acavo (243, 244) beside cova (154). 

‘ Bryant’s Yerbalformen,’ as Pott observes, ‘ sind zum Theil sehr 
wunderlich, wenngleich sie mitunter ihren wahren Worth durch- 
schimmern lassen.’ Stripped of their orthographical disguises, 
however, they present a plain if somewhat uncomely appearance. 
In my alphabetical vocabulary will be noted several instances of 
the indicative present, 1st 2nd and 3rd person singular and 
3rd person plural, with occasional o for a in the termination of 
the first and third persons, and the somewhat odd “ jasi ” (50) 
and avesi (90). Parts of the verb substantive are shan (123) 
and see (passim). 

Under the preterite we have singular, 1st person lasthom (94); 
3rd person ionadass (8), codes (30), and deas (108); and plural, 
3rd person paddee (61). The two forms in -era, “ monghem ” (189) 
and prasthem (197), are probably misprints for -en (as in no. 259), 
i.e. imper. plural, or possibly present, 3rd person plural, rather 
than corrupt forms of the preterite, 1st person plural, for 
mongddm and prastidm. We have past participles in -la (78) 
and -da (149), and instances of the emphatic imperative in 
havov/ra [havutd] (69), and perhaps in shulta (129). 

Vocabulary 

Bryant records many Romani words for the first time, though 
neither in respect of purity or general interest will his vocabulary 
bear comparison with the much later lists of Bright, Whiter, or 
Norwood. It is noteworthy that the Windsor Gypsies still used 
the numerals afta, oitoo, enneah (200, 70,172) for ‘seven,’ ‘eight,’ 
and ' nine,’ as well as the quasi-Continental form bish u desk (310) 
for ‘thirty.’ 1 Among somewhat rare words are pappus, ‘grand- 

1 Marsden also has the words for * seven * and 4 nine,’ his numerals being 1 , aid:, 
yek. 2, dooee. 3, trin . 4, stau , staur , ahtar. 5, pange. 6, shove . 7, he/lau. 
8, wanting. 9, henya. 10, desk. Later we find Harriott having given the Romani 
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father’ (109), harrow, ‘sword’ (212), and ravoos, ‘heaven’ (118), 
though the two former have been recorded by Bath Smart and 
Crofton, and the latter, under the form rdrvits, 1 was obtained by 
Norwood from Edwin Buckland in 1864 (J. 0. L. S., New Series, 
iii. 220, No. 161). A few words are used in an unusual sense, 
e.g. bai for ‘bough’ (11), which may have preserved the original 
meaning of Skr. bahu, ‘ arm.’ The form of some words deserves 
notice, e.g. porgee, ‘bridge’ (23), Modern Eng. Gyp. puj, Welsh 
Gyp. pwrj, with which cp. Paspati’s burdji. Sauvee [sum], ‘ needle ’ 
(74), for more usual mv, corroborated by Borrow (Romano Lavo- 
Lil, aovie, mbie), retains the original termination, as in Hind. 
mi (Beames, i. 202); while beside Bryant’s phove [puv], ‘earth’ (73), 
we have Coxe’s Hung. Gyp. p’hovee [puvi\ a form not recorded, I 
believe, in any other Continental dialect, but which would seem to 
have also preserved the original termination of the Skr. bhumi. 

Bryant’s Gypsies must have been unacquainted with some 
fairly common words, unless here, again, as is not improbable, 
their poor translations are due to indolence. Thus we ha vefinepou 
[faini pu\ (107) instead of bdr for ‘garden’; bauro dood (153) 
instead of malina for ‘lightning’; moonah (162) instead of Son 
for ‘ moon ’; tattabeen [tatsban] (232) instead of lildi for ‘ summer ’; 

numerals from ‘one’ to ‘six’ declaring ‘beyond these numbers I could never 
proceed with any success.* This, I believe, will be found to be the experience of 
most Romany Ryes, though dito has been preserved for us like a fly in amber in the 
phrase deSto hdri , ‘eighteen pence.* There is something a little mysterious in the 
almost invariable loss of the Greek loan-words for ‘seven,’ ‘eight,* ‘nine,* beside 
the retention of the original Indian names for ‘one* to ‘six,’ ‘ten,’ ' twenty,’and 
‘ hundred.* Were the former known to all English Gypsies or only to a few? Or 
were they discovered to be less secret terms than the others ? Or were they found 
unnecessary impediments by indolent-minded Komani-chals , who sooner than re¬ 
member the word e/ta would be content with dui trins ta yek. Or lastly, were these 
words, even when used by the English Gypsy, dimly disapproved of by that sub¬ 
liminal consciousness, which one not infrequently detects at work in his attitude 
to even ancient and respectable loan-words, for the ‘echter Zigeuner* looks as 
critically at words as he does at members of his own race. Instinctively he feels 
that curl , pant, and yog are the ta6o purd kova— aristocrats like the Hemes— 
while other lavs like faino and fokl are rank durcde, openly or secretly despised. 
But between these two extremes comes a large class of words which for one reason 
or another are regarded with mixed feelings. Something about them makes the 
true bred Gypsy feel a little iii at ease. The final -a of a loan-word may be 
equivalent to a slight tinge of blue in the eye. The -os of ceros or trupos, even 
though these words have travelled all the way with them from Greece and Bulgaria, 
are still felt to be as clearly marks of base descent as a snub noBe or red hair—good 
little fellows enough, no doubt, but not quite ‘one of we.* 

1 The Welsh Gyp. form of the same word is ravnos , and the etymology some¬ 
what obscure, though it may be identical with Vaillant’s Rum. Gyp. rai, Boeht- 
lingk’s Russ. Gyp. rajo, ‘ paradise,* from Slav. raj. We have a parallel for the use 
of the suffix -vos beside -os in loan-words in the Hung, dialect (see Mik., Afundarten, 
x. 5). 
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and shiUaloe (271) instead of vend for ‘ winter.’ He has also panes 
(250) for ‘ tears,’ delapray [dela ’pre] (64) for * dream,’ and stwrrie 
(216) for * stars,’ the true words for which, swd (plur. ewdi ) 1 suno 
and &r^ano, are commonly used in the Welsh dialect. 

Mistakes, mis-spellings, and misprints in Bryant’s Vocabulary— 
or rather should we term it Romany Phantasmagoria ?—account 
for a number of spectral words which appear in other lists to daunt 
and delude the Schatzgraber. Thus Bryant’s “ lielaw ,” ‘letters,’ 
misprinted liecaw (143), has found its way through Richardson 
(Asiatic Researches, voL vii.) into Adelung ( Mithridates , iv. 84), 
Bischoff and Pott (ii. 329), the latter, on the strength of its 
apparent likeness to the Skr. y/likh, bestowing on it the cachet of 
an asterisk which he denies to the true word lit. Again Bryant’s 
chauk (256), apparently intended to represent Mk, ‘ uncle,’ though 
the k is falsely aspirated, appears under the form chauk in 
Richardson and tscheUc in Adelung. Later we find Bath Smart, 
in his attempt to test Bryant’s words, imagining he had obtained 
corroboration of clerin, ‘key’ (139), a misprint for clezin, and 
pratcheely, ‘flame’ (78), both of which have gained admittance 
into the generally reliable vocabulary of Smart and Crofton. 
And similarly we have the famous covascorook (154) for * laurel ’ in 
the American Gypsy Vocabulary of Professor Prince. I forbear to 
burden this list with the large number of Bryant’s words which 
Pott, perhaps in despair, has accepted at their face value. Sauvee 
[sum] (74), ‘ an eagle ’ (read ‘ a needle ’), which Pott (ii. 237) con¬ 
nects with the Gael, seabhag ,' hawk,’ will serve as an instance in 
point. 

A more serious consequence, however, of rash acceptance of 
Bryant’s words is to be found in Part iii. of Miklosich’s Mundarten 
(pp. 39-42), dealing with the route taken by the ancestors of our 
English Gypsies in the early fifteenth century, as evidenced by the 
loan-words in their dialect. Here, without going into detail, it 
may be pointed out that five out of the six 2 examples of Magyar 
loan-words cited by Miklosich are due to misunderstandings of 
Bryant’s forms. This leaves only Harriott’s sapa, * soap ’ (a poor 
form of the more ordinary saptnis), which should certainly be 

1 In Eng. Gyp. Bright has swa for ‘ tear,’ misprinted * fear.* 

* I include among these korra, 1 hour,’ which, though taken directly from Bath 
Smart, originates in Bryant’s yacorah (126 ) = yek ora, ‘an hour.’ I should perhaps 
add that Borrow (Romano Lavo-Lil , 45) connects his fuzyanri (better fu&ra) with 
Hung, fiiz, * willow,* ftizAr, ‘ a stem,’ but it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
true etymon is of course the French ‘ foug&re. ’ 
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connected, as it is by Miklosich himself on the opposite page, 
with Modem Greek cairovvi, not Hungarian szappan. There is 
therefore no evidence whatever in our dialect for Miklosich’s con¬ 
clusion that the forebears of the English Gypsies must have once 
dwelt in Hungary. Indeed, my own belief is that there are no 
ancient Hungarian loan-words in any dialect of Romani, and that 
the few Magyar words which have been recorded in the dialects of 
Rumania, Germany, and Russia must have been carried there in 
comparatively modern times by wandering Gypsies. This view is 
supported by the fact that while in all European dialects we find 
the same modern Greek and Slavonic loan-words, implying a long 
residence in those countries, the Hungarian loan-words cited by 
Miklosich differ in every dialect of Romani. 


Bryant’s Vocabulary, edited with correction of misprints 

AND TRANSLITERATION INTO PHONETIC CHARACTERS 

A 

1. An ape. godocovan [mispr. for “godocovah” (godo kova , where godo is 

probably a corrupt form of godsvaro or gozvarO ), ‘cunning thing.’ Pott, 
ii 133]. 

2. An ass. millan [mispr. for “millah” ( maila ). Cp. no. 169. Pott, ii. 454]. 

3. Air. yarraw also beval caulo [mispr. for “yarrow” (yard). ‘Egg,* seems to 

have been misheard for ‘air’; beval , better baval , is ‘wind’or ‘air’; 
while kdlo , lit. ‘black,’ may have been the colour of his informant’s 
‘hair.’ Cp. no. 19, where ‘yack’ ‘eye’ is given for ‘blue’]. 

4. The arm. moshee [moSi. Pott, ii 457]. 

5. Anger, colee [koli. See also no. 320. Pott, ii. 169], 

6. An arrow or anything missive, yaccogaree [yakoydri for yagdfori , gen. sing. 

of yag . Cp. mod. Eng. Gyp. yogeygtri, ‘tire-arm.’ Pott, ii. 47]. 

7. Above, apra [aprtf. See also no. 324., Pott, i. 293, ii. 74]. 

8. To awake, ionadass [ jonadds , ‘he awakened.’ Pott, i. 346]. 

9. An aunt, bebee [blbi. Pott, ii. 405]. 


B 

10. A bed. woodrous [rnidrus. Pott, ii. 78], 

11. A bough, bai [bai, lit, ‘sleeve.’ Cp. no. 262, “baingeree” for bauygorl 

‘waistcoat,’ lit. ‘[thing] of the sleeves.’ BS. and BS. & C. both record 
bei in the sense of ‘bough ’ as well as ‘sleeve,’ but, if this corroboration 
of Bryant be correct, the usage is certainly rare. See also no. 318. 
Pott, ii. 276, 424]. 

12. Bread, mawro [ mdro . See also no. 291. Pott, ii. 441]. 

13. To burn, hatcheriban [ha-'ertban, abstr. noun. Pott, ii. 160]. 

14. Blood, ratt [raf. Pott, ii. 272]. 

15. Brother, pal tpal See also no. 329. Pott, ii. 384]. 
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16. A brook, pashoo, pannee or pawnee [pal u pani or pdni. Pott (ii. 343, 

428) taking ‘ pashoo ’ for pashlo , conjectures ‘lying ( i.e :. stagnant) 
water.’ See also no. 279]. 

17. Brass, porcherie [ pal fieri, ‘ halfpenny.’ Pott, ii. 61]. 

18. Black, cauliban [kdteban, ‘blackness.’ Pott, ii 106]. 

19. Blue, yack [yak = ‘ eye’ ! Cp. no. 3. Pott, ii. 48]. 

20. A bird, chericloe [leriklo. Pott, ii. 199]. 

21. The belly, per [pwr. Pott, ii. 356]. 

22. Beer, lavanah [laivna. Pott, ii. 335]. 

23. A bridge, porgce [porjl. Pott, ii. 382]. 

24. Breath, beval [bcval. Cp. nos. 3, 235, 261. Pott, ii 417]. 

25. A bow. cusht [mispr. for “ cosht ” (kolt ); or perhaps Bryant’s form may 

have been influenced by his view that this word was connected with 
Heb. ‘cushet.’ See no. 314. Pott, ii. 118]. 

26. A barber, monningro [mor’miygrd for moravimlygro. Pott, ii. 443]. 

27. A book, lill [lil. Cp. no. 143. Pott, ii. 339]. 

28. A bath, javomal eo panee [in Annual Register mispr. ‘jamoval,’ etc. : 

javo me ’ll 6 parity mishearing ’le for ’re, ‘ I go into the water.’ Pott, i. 
345, ii. 343]. 

29. To bathe, drou panee jal [mispr. for “ drau,” etc. (’drl u panijal ), ‘he 

goes into the water.’ Pott, L 289, 345]. 

30. Beat him. codesman [kodls man for kurdds man , ‘ he beat me.’ For loss 

of r before d (as in kedds from Jeer) cp. no. 61, ‘paddee’ for perde. 
Pott, i. 346, ii. 113]. 

31. A boat, bara and baro [here (pi); hero (sing.). See also nos. 202 and 317. 

Pott, ii. 89]. 

32. The back, domoe [domo. Pott, ii. 314]. 

33. A bridle, solivingro [soliviygro. Pott, ii. 240], 

34. Barley or corn, give [giv. Pott, ii 67]. 

C 

35. Cheese, cal [kal. Pott, ii. 257]. 

36. A coat, chockwan [mispr. for “ chockwah ” (<*bx«). For the representation 

of x by ckw see p. 173. Pott, ii. 178]. 

37. A city, foroose [ forus . Pott, ii 393]. 

38. A cow. grove and grovenee [grux\ ‘bull’; grovnl , ‘cow.’ Cp. no. 180 

‘geronee.’ Pott, ii. 141]. 

39. A cat. matchian [mispr. for “matchcah” ( macka ). See also no. 330. 

Pott, ii. 438]. 

40. A coal shill [lil = ‘ cold ’! Pott, ii. 232]. 

41. A cinder, vongur [voyepr, lit. ‘coal.’ Pott, ii. 54]. 

42. A chimney, tophis con [mispr. for “tophis-coh” ( tufisko ), ‘smoky.’ 

Cp. no. 218. Pott, i. 148, ii. 297]. 

43. A child, tarno [tamo y ‘young (boy).’ Pott, ii. 286]. 

44. A crown, peng colah [penj kola , ‘five shillings.’ Pott, i 219]. 

45. A cock, bosklod [mispr. for “ boshloe” (hollo). With this interesting form 

(for more usual bosno) cp. BisehofPs paschlo ‘Hahn.’ The variant 
suffixes -no and -lo show the participial origin of this word from stem bol- 
‘to cry as an animal.’ Pott, ii. 426]. 

46. The chin, chumbo [ liimbd , lit. ‘hill’ Cp. no. 104]. 

47. A cup. corow [korO. Pott, ii. 154]. 

48. A cradle, mumallee [mumali = 4 candle.’ ‘Cradle’ is merely a printer’s 

error, as would appear from no. 295. Pott, ii. 443]. 

49. A cap. hoova [h uva , for more usual hufa. Pott, ii. 100]. 
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50. To command, iasia vallacai [cp. no. 90, incorrectly given as a rendering 

of 4 to faint.* There can be little doubt that the two are mutually sup¬ 
plementary— jas i, avdla ’Am, 4 thou goest, he comes here *; avisi ta jald, 
4 thou comest and he goes.* With no. 50 Groome compares Luke vii. 8, 
4 1 say unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh ; 
and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it,’ and both passages may well 
be a confused Gypsy rendering of a text used by Bryant to explain the 
meaning of 4 command.’ Pott’s explanation (i. 345) is untenable, as also 
Miklosich’s attempt to connect “valaki” with Cont. Gyp. varekaj 
( Mundarien, iii. 41)]. 

51. Copper, careoben [? mispr. for 44 coreoben ” ( kvrtben), cp. BS. & C.’s horro, 

korro. Pott, ii. 168]. 

52. A couch, plastomingree [plastemiygri - 4 coach ’!]. 

53. A country, bittutheim [bitu t'em , 4 little land.’ Pott, ii. 295]. 

D 

54. The deviL beng and benga* [bey. See also no. 333. Pott, ii. 407]. 

55. Day. davies [dew. Cp. nos. 63 and 168 4 devus.’ The spelling here, as 

later in Simson (pp. 300, 305, 315, 331, 333, 334), is perhaps by analogy 
with the Eng. surname ‘Davies.’ Pott, ii. 311]. 

56. A dog. yaccal [ydtol ? for ynl&l . Probably Bryant’s misrdg. of his own 

“yuccal” influenced by Herbert’s ‘iaccal* (no. 283). True, yaccal is 
found in BS. (p. 78), whence it has been incorporated as y&kel into BS. & 
C. (p. 154). But Dr. Smart in his obvious endeavour to test Bryant’s 
forms may easily have been deceived. The interchange of j and y is 
paralleled by jarjd\a and yardtixa . Pott, ii. 213]. 

57. Drink, panee [pani, lit. ‘water.’ Cp. nos. 16, 28, 29, 61, 250, 260, 

275. See also no. 279. Pott, ii. 343]. 

58. Death, moloo* or miraban [molu* or mirvban. Coxe’s 4 moloo’ is the 

traditional past part. Pott, ii. 448]. 

59. Dark, rattie [rati, 4 at night’ or 4 night,’ Cp. no. 178. Pott, ii. 273]. 

60. A door, wooda [wuda. Pott, ii. 78]. 

61. Drowned, adra, panee, paddee [adri pani padi, lit. ‘they fell into the 

water.’ The order of the words makes this more probable than 4 fallen 
into the water,’ as Pott suggests (i. 289)]. 

62. To drink, peola [Bryant’s misrdg. of his own “peala” for pUla, lit. 4 he 

drinks,’ probably influenced by Herbert’s ‘peola’ ‘cup’ (no. 293). Pott, 
ii. 342]. 

63. To-day. devus [dew. Cp. nos. 55 and 168. Pott, ii. 311]. 

64. A dream, delapray [dela 3 pre, 4 he reads ’—because dreams are read. Cp. 

BS. & C.’s liUngro 4 star,’ because read by astrologers. Pott, ii. 302]. 

65. A dwarf, bottoo, georgio [mispr. for 44 bittoo,” etc. (bitu gdjo) lit. 4 a little 

man.’ Pott, ii. 129, 402]. 

66. A dead body, moloo, georgio [molu gdjo, lit. ‘dead man.’ Pott, ii. 129]. 

67. Ditto of a woman, moloo, georgee [molu gdji, lit. ‘dead woman,’ the 

wrong gender perhaps due to confusion with the preceding. Pott, 
ii. 129]. 

68. A desert or wilderness, bauro, coluri dromo. [The absence of any 

examples of the diminutive adj. in -oro in Eng. Gyp. forbids our taking 
‘coluri’ for Paspatis kaloro ‘noir&tre,’ and translating ‘big blackish 
ways.’ Reading r in 4 coluri ’ as a mispr. for s , the first two words may 
represent bard hold si, 4 it is a great waste land,’ cp. BS. & C.’s kaulo, 
‘common,’ ‘heath.’ ‘Dromo,’ for dromd, ‘roads,’ may have been the 
paths that crossed the 4 wilderness ’ at Windsor]. 
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69. An eye. havoura [mispr. for 44 havouta** (havut&> better avoid), ‘come!* 

4 come here !* the emphatic imperative, as though ‘anigh 1 ’ exclamatorily. 
Pott, ii. 46], 

70. Eight, oitoo [ditu. See also no. 306. Pott, L 219]. 

71. An ear. can [ kan . Pott, ii. 101], 

72. For ever, saw jaw [sa * jd , lit. 4 all thus.’ Cp. Mik. (viii 63X sakade 

4 immer,* where kade like our English ojd (a corruption of odid) is the 
demonstr. pron. fem. sing, used adverbially in the sense of ‘ thus.’ Pott, 
i. 277]. 

73. The earth, phove or p’hovee* [puv. Pott, iL 377]. 

74. An eagle, sauvee [mispr. for 44 souvee ** ( sum) = 4 a needle*1 for more usual 

*uv as in no. 176. Pott, ii. 236, 237]. 

75. Eye brows, yocne coenue. [Somewhat obscure. With mispr. n for A, 

44 yoche,” where the -che may be an attempt to represent the aspirate k, 
(yok') 4 eye *; 44 coenue ** with mispr. n for r may perhaps be koryu , 4 eye¬ 
brows * (cp. BS. & C. kor 4 eye-brow *), though more probably with mispr. 
oe for a it stands for kanyu 4 ears *; or the whole may be a mispr. for 
44 yochocaroe” (yok'dforo) ‘[thing] of the eye.* Pott, ii 46]. 

76. To eat. chollow [xoitf, 4 he eats.* Cp. no. 89. Pott, i 346, ii. 158]. 


F 

77. A father, ming and dad [dad, minj. For the latter pleasantry see 

J. 0. L. S. y Old Series, iii. 59, note 3]. 

78. Flame, pratcheely [mispr. for 44 pratchelly ** (jpraSdi ), part, of prat 4 to 

rise.* Pott, ii. 360]. 

79. A flower, rogeo or roseo [rozo or rozo. Pott, ii. 280]. 

80. A flute, scholl [Sol, 4 a whistle* (sibilus). If formed from this stem 

the name of the musical instrument should, of course, be tolidkn or 
SolUygri, though in Welsh Gyp. purdim&rjgri is the usual term for any 
wind instrument. Pott, ii 232]. 

81. Fear, tresh [ trd See also no. 323. Pott, ii. 292], 

82. A forrest [sic] vash [vat. Pott, ii. 85]. 

83. Fire, yog* [yog. This Eng. Gyp. form of Cont. Gyp. yog looks as though 

the asterisk were a mistake. See also no. 280. Pott, ii 47]. 

84. The foot peroe [plro. Pott, ii. 351]. 

85. The finger, valashtee [ valatti , a form due to mishearing of l for n or y. 

Cp. no. 196 ‘vaunustry* ‘ring.* Pott, ii 55]. 

86. Full, pordo [ pardo . Pott, ii. 380]. 

87. To fly. water jam perall [‘What a jump !* perdl , 4 he will fall,* perhaps 

referring to some feat of an acrobat. Cp. Samuel Roberts (5th ed., p. 99), 
wottogudleey 4 shout.* Pott, i. 345]. 

88. To fight, campen [Bryants own misrdg. of his “curepen** {kUr9pen\ 

4 a fight,* perhaps influenced by his subsequent connection of the word 
with the 4 Teutonic ’ campen, 4 to fight* (332)]. 

89. The feeling, hawlaw. [Did Bryant inquire the Romani for 4 feeling faint,* 

and afterwards, in rearranging his words, wrongly convert the phrase 
into two separate entries as 4 The feeling * (89) and 4 To faint * (90) ? 
See Introduction, p. 170. The Gypsy rendering ‘hawlaw,* mispr. for 
44 hawlow ** (halo), 4 he eats,’ seems to suggest the remedy for faintness; or 
the 4 feeling * may have been one of hunger. Pott, i. 345, ii. 168]. 

90. To faint, avesi to j allow [wrongly placed here as the rendering of 4 to 

faint,* cp. above and no. 50. Pott, i. 345]. 
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91. A flag, deckloo [deklu, lit. 4 kerchief.’ Pott, iL 30G]. 

92. A fool dennoloo [dendliL Pott, iL 313]. 

93. Fish, matchee [mispr. for “matchoe” (moto). Cp. no. 269. Pott, 

ii. 438]. 

94. Found, lasthom [lastdm, lit. 4 1 found,’ from the stem last - beside more 

usual Eng. Gyp. lot- and Welsh Gyp. I at-. Pott, i. 345, ii. 332]. 

95. Four, stor [stdr. See also no. 302. Pott, i. 219]. 

96. Five, peng [ penj . See also no. 303. Pott, i. 219]. 

G 

97. A girl, assogne or assoinee* [asuinl ; not Eng. Gyp. See Introduction, 

p. 166. Pott wtg.]. 

98. A grape, baulo paramattee and peomingro. [Very obscure. Cp. no. 187, 

where Bryant gives 4 poomingro’ mispr. for “peomingro” {pidmhjgro) 
for 4 peach.’ Reading 44 puromottoe ” (puro moto ) we have bald !—puro 
moto pitmiTjgrd , ‘swine!—old drunken toper.’ For some reason not 
evident to us, Bryant’s questions as to the Romani for ‘grapes’ and 
‘peaches’ seem to have elicited replies descriptive of a drunkard. 
Pott, ii. 342]. 

99. Green, chatto [mispr. for “charro” (Zdrd\ ‘grassy’! Cp. BS. & C. ch6r- 

diking , ‘green,’ lit. grass-looking. Pott, ii. 180]. 

100. God. davila* and modaval (davda *; mo daval. Pott, ii. 311]. 

101. Gold, suhakie [mispr. for 44 sunakie ” (sunakai). Pott, ii. 227]. 

102. A gipsy, romana chil [romane-Zil. Pott, ii 275]. 

103. A goose, pappin [papin. Pott, ii. 350]. 

104. A grave, bauro chumbo [bdro 6-umbo , lit. 4 big mound.* Bryant has also 
‘chumbo’ ‘chin’ (46), ‘cumbo’ and ‘cumbee’ (pi.) ‘hill’ (112) and 
‘cumbo’ ‘mountain’ (158), the latter given beside Coxe’s Hung. Gyp. 
4 dumbo*.’ The normal form of this word in Eng. Gyp. is Zumba , and 
it seems to me more likely that Bryant when transcribing, perhaps influ¬ 
enced by his subsequent connection of the word with Herbert’s 4 conbee ’ 
(281), miswrote c for ch y than that his Gypsies should have used forms 
with initial k beside others with 6. True, BS. & C. have kumbo and 
dumbo beside chodmba (with its variants chodmbo , cho&nga ), but the two 
former are taken from the earlier vocabulary of BS., who made consider¬ 
able use of Bryant’s lists, and apparently corroborated not only Bryant’s 
Eng. Gyp. ‘cumbo’ but also Coxe’s Hung. Gyp. ‘dumbo.’ The 
experience of other members of the G. L. S. on this point would be 
valuable. Groome, I may add, regarded the kumbo form in the Eng. 
dialect as somewhat doubtful, and dumbo as spurious. Pott, iL 415]. 

105. Great, bootsee [bid si, lit. ‘it’s a great deal.’ Pott, ii. 400]. 

106. A giant, borwardo [bar* wardo , lit. 4 big caravan.’ Pott, iL 415]. 

107. A garden, finepou [faint pu , lit. 4 fine field.’ Cp. Bath Smart’s sorto- 
poov (i.e. sort o’ puv). See also no. 73. Pott, ii. 377, 391]. 

108. Give me. deas man [dias man , lit. 4 he gave me’ (dedit mihi)]. 

109. Grandfather, pappus or paupus [papus or pdpus. Pott, ii. 350]. 

110. Good sport, fino, paiass [faind paias. Pott, ii. 355, 391]. 

H 

111. A house, gurcmdkir*. [Probably kir ; the initial g —if not due to an 
attempt to force the word into a closer resemblance to Herbert’s gur (see 
no. 297)—being an attempt to represent the aspirate k. Cp. no. 188. 
Pott, L 148, ii. 153]. 
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112. A hill, cumbo and cumbee \kumbd (sing.), humbl (plur.). See note to 
104, and also nos. 46, 158, and 281. Pott, ii. 106]. 

113. Hail, yive [ yiv, lit. ‘snow.’ Pott, ii. 67]. 

114. The head, sharrous [Serus. The termination is either the -us of masc. 
loan-words, which many Eng. Gypsies (especially those of the south) 
improperly apply to genuine Romani words, or the Eng. plur. Seros, 
‘ heads.* See also no. 288. Pott, i. 105, ii. 222]. 

115. A hen. cappeet. [Not Romani but Eng. cant. A fowl crosses the 
Gypsies* path. ‘ Cap it! * they yell, chasing the fugitive, ‘ cap * or ‘ cop* 
signifying to ‘catch* or ‘seize.* ‘What is that?* inquires Bryant ‘A 
hen, sir.* And down in the mythologist’s note-book goes ‘Cappeet, 
a hen *]. 

116. A horse, gree [mispr. for “grie” ( grai ). Pott, ii. 144]. 

117. A harp, manchouro. [Allowing for the usual mispr. of Bryant’s r for t 
we have “ manchou to ** (mania tit), lit. ‘ cheer up,* clearly by confusion 
of ‘ take heart * with ‘ harp.* Pott, ii. 445]. 

118. Heaven, ravoo or ravoos [ravit or ravus. See Introduction, p. 176. 
Pott, i. 105]. 

119. A husband, rome [rilm. Cp. nos. 161 and 319. Pott, ii. 276]. 

120. A horn, shing [Sirj. Pott, ii. 221]. 

121. To hear, shirn [mispr. for “shun** (Sun). Cp. nos. 129, 131. Pott, 
i. 346, ii. 221]. 

122. Hair, bailow [mispr. for “ballaw** (bald) pi. ‘hairs.* Pott, ii. 420]. 

123. He and she. shan [San, lit. ‘thou art ’]. 

124. Heat, tattoo [tutu, lit. ‘hot.* Cp. no. 232. Pott, ii. 283]. 

125. A hand, vasti [vasti. This unusual and unhistorieal form occurs in BS. 
and BS. & C. See also no. 290. Pott, ii. 86]. 

126. An hour, yacorah [yak ora. Pott, ii. 110]. 

127. Harvest givengro [yiveygro. Pott, i. 148, ii. 67]. 

128. Hatred, hocleben [mispr. for “hoileben** (hoihben) with confusion of l 
and r. Pott, ii. 169]. 

129. Here, shulta, sheree, aioesee. [The Gypsies are evidently hailing each 
other, ‘shulta,* lit. ‘whistle* (Le. Sol or Sul with the suffix of the 
emphatic imperative), is a variant of BS. & C.’s julta, Leland*s joter: 
‘sheree* (cp. no. 121 ‘shirn*) is another mispr. of Sun ! ‘listen!* 

‘ aioesee* is a mispr. for “acoe see**! (akdi si) ‘ here he is *]. 

130. Hungry, bocolee [bokoli (fern, or perhaps plur.). Pott, ii. 396], 

131. Hearing, shunaloe [Sundid, lit. ‘he hears.* Pott, ii. 221]. 


I 

132. A judge, bauro [bard, lit. ‘great [man].* Cp. Welsh Gyp. bdredcr murS, 
‘ magistrate,* also parallel forms in other dialects cited by Pott (ii. 415)]. 

133. I mascul. youee [yui, lit. ‘she.’ Pott, i. 242]. 

134. I fern, youesee [yfd si, lit. ‘she is’]. 

135. An inn. kirchimo podrum [kircimo p’o drom, ‘ inn on the road.* For 
the contracted form p[e\ for oprc, little heard nowadays though common 
in some Continental dialects, cp. Mikl., xii. 19. The same contracted 
form of oprc is heard in Harr.’s achipaleste, ‘ bless.* See also no. 328. 
Pott, ii. 117]. 

136. Iron, sashtaa [sastd. Pott, ii. 225]. 

137. An image, fino, wocklee [faino wokli (i.e. rakli). See Introduction, 
p. 167. Pott (ii. 391) connects ‘wocklee* with Eng. ‘work’]. 
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138. A king, crellis [krelis. Cp. no. 188, and see also no. 331. Pott, ii. 123]. 

139. A key. clerin [mispr. for “clezin” (. kltzin ). See also no. 296, and Intro¬ 
duction, p. 177. Pott, ii. 122]. 

L 

140. Love, commoben [knmiben. Pott, ii. 105]. 

141. Light, dood [dud, Cp. no. 153. Pott, ii. 310]. 

142. Life, gava or geeva* [? mispr. for “geva” ), ‘I live,* though here 
again, as in assogne (97), we have more probably a false form obtained by 
suggestion from Coxe’s word ‘geeva,’ incorrectly for jiwben. See also 
no. 313]. 

143. Letters, liecaw [mispr. for “lielaw” (Hid), lit. ‘books.’ See Intro¬ 
duction, p. 177. Pott, ii. 329]. 

144. A lie. ochano [o^ano. Cp. no. 265. Pott, L 445]. 

145. A lord or sir. riah and raiah [raia (voc.). See no. 282. Pott, ii. 265]. 

146. A lady, raiena or roiena* [mispr. for “ rauna” (rdne). Bryant’s spelling 
perhaps suggested by Coxe’s. See also no. 325. Pott, ii. 265]. 

147. A lion, varess. [A slight knowledge of Romani word-formation enables 
us to track this lion, or rather lion’s ghost, to his lair, for ‘ varess ’ is 
obviously the adverb formed from some adjective taking the suffix -two, 
and must have originated in some phrase like kurdds pcs monuZvarts, ‘ he 
fought manfully,’ which a Gypsy might have rendered ‘he fought like a 
lion.’ See also no. 316. Pott, ii. 79]. 

148. Language, romana [romane. Pott, i. 35 sqq., ii. 276]. 

149. Lost, nashedoe [na&dd. Pott, ii. 324]. 

150. To laugh, sallaw [mispr. for “sallow” (said), lit. ‘he laughs.’ Pott, i. 
345]. 

151. To look, aconterree. [A cunningly laid snare of Sathanas raises the doubt 
whether ‘aconterree’ may be anything more than ‘a country’ (53), 
mistaking a definition in English for a Komani word. Still, if we accept 

the common mispr. n for h , and read “acoh terree” (alcO tlrl -), ‘Here’s 

thy-,’ we would seem to have the opening words of a toast. Cp. Welsh 

Gyp. akc tlrl ba\t or Bw.’s aukko tu pios adrey Romanes , ‘your health 
is drunk in Romany’ (lit. ‘here’s fun for thee’). In Bryant’s version the 
fern, gender of the possess, pron. seems to certify to the missing word being 
boxt , which may explain his ‘ to look’ as a mistake for ‘luck’]. 

152. A lamb, vaccashoe [vakaSo. Pott, ii. 84]. 

153. Lightening [sic], bauro, tood, or dood [bard tud or dad, lit. ‘great light.’ 
Pott, ii. 310]. 

154. The laurel covascorook [with mispr., as in no. 254, for “ covascorook ” 
(kova si o, or a, ruk\ lit. ‘ this is the (or a) tree.’ See Introduction, p. 177. 
Pott, i. 148, ii. 101]. 

155. Little, coose [Atm. Cp.no. 166. Pott, ii. 118]. 

156. The leg. herree [mispr. for “herroe” (hero). Pott, ii. 162]. 

157. Lead, molous [mol us . Pott, ii. 456]. 

M 

158. A mountain, dumbo* and cumbo [kumbo or ? cvmbd. See note to 
no. 104, and cp. nos. 46, 112, and 281. Pott, ii. 106]. 

159. Music, calabeen [mispr. for “calaban” (kahbdn), lit. ‘playing.’ Pott, ii. 

156]. 

160. A mother, die or dai [dai. Pott, ii. 309]. 
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161. A man. rome* or giorgeo [ rUm *, perhaps corroborated by Bryant, since 
it occurs in no. 119 without the asterisk : or gdjo. See nos. 119, 65, 66 
Pott, ii. 129]. 

162. The moon, moonah [munch]. 

163. Meat or food, mass [mas. See also no. 286. Pott, ii. 457]. 

164. Milk, tood [hid. Pott. ii. 296]. 

165. Much, boot [6 fit. Cp. nos. 105, 171. Pott, ii. 400]. 

166. More, eversecosi [mispr. for “eversocosi” (i.e. ever so kusi) 9 lit. ‘ever so 
little,’ obviously given in reply to the question ‘more?’ Cp. no. 155. 
Pott, ii 118]. 

167. A mile, meou [mm. Pott, ii. 455]. 

168. To-morrow, ovavo devus [o vavo dews, properly ‘yesterday,’ cp. no. 278, 
‘callicoe’ ‘yesterday,’ properly ‘to-morrow.’ The two translations have 
obviously been transposed. Cp. nos. 55, 63. Pott, L 277, ii. 52]. 

169. A mule, niilo [mailo. Cp. no. 2. Pott, ii. 454]. 

N 

170. The nose, nock [nok. Pott, ii. 320]. 

171. Numbers, boot [but, lit. ‘ much,’ ‘ many.’ Cp. nos. 105, 165. Pott, ii. 
400]. 

172. Nine, enneah [ enla . See also no. 307]. 

173. A nail of the hand, nie [nai. Pott, ii. 320]. 

174 New. nevo [nevo. See also no. 294. Pott, ii. 321]. 

175. A nutmeg, cockwhur [kokoa (voc.), ‘uncle’! apparently through mis¬ 
hearing‘a nutmeg’as‘an uncle.’ Cp. no. 256. Pott, ii. 91]. 

176. A needle, thubh [thuv } a lisping pronunciation of suv. Cp. no. 74. 
Pott, ii. 236]. 

177. A nation, baurifoki [bdri fokt, lit. ‘great people.’ Pott, ii. 392], 

178. Night, rattie [rati. Cp. no. 59. Pott, ii. 273]. 

0 

179. Old. coshtan [mispr. for “ coshtoh ” (kosto\ lit. ‘ good.’ See Introduction, 
p. 165. Pott, ii. 121]. 

180. An ox. geronee [gzroni, ‘cow.’ Cp. nos. 38 and 315]. 

181. Oil. tedou, corat [mispr. for “redou covar” ( redu kova) 9 lit. ‘red (or 
yellow) thing,’ cp. no. 276 ‘tedan’ ( = “redou”) ‘yellow.’ The same 
mispr. of ‘ corat’ for “ covar” occurs also in no. 184. Pott, ii. 282]. 

182. The ocean, bauro, panee [fcdro pant, lit. ‘great water.’ Cp. nos. 203 
and 275. Pott, ii. 343]. 

183. One. yec [yek. See nos. 126, 277, and 299. Pott, i. 219]. 

P 

184. Pitch, boyocrot or boyocorat [‘ corat,’ as in no. 181, is a mispr. for “covar ” 
(kova\ ‘thing,’ and the only adjective suggested by * boyo’ is bard, ‘great.’ 
Bdro kova 9 ‘ big thing,’ may have signified the hogshead in which the pitch 
was contained, just as ‘borwardo’ (106) was given to Bryant as the 
word for ‘ giant ’]. 

185. Prayers, missihe [ misii , lit. ‘masses.’ Pott, ii. 458]. 

186. A priest, rashee [mispr. for “rashie” (rami). Pott, ii. 278]. 

187. A peach, pooiningro [mispr. for “peomingro” (piimiijcjrO), as in no. 98. 
Pott, ii. 342]. 

188. A palace, crellis escochare. [krelishko leer , lit. king’s house. Cp. no. 
138. Pott, i. 148]. 
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189. To pray, moughem [with mispr. of final n as m (as in no. 259), 
“monghen” (moijen) ‘beg’ (imp. plu.) or ‘they beg’ (ind. pres. 3rd 
per. plu.). Pott, i. 345, ii. 445]. 

190. A path, podrom [p’o drom, lit ‘on the road.’ See nos. 135 and 328. 
Pott, ii. 319]. 

191. A picture, fine choverie [mispr. for “fino chovo see” (faino Zovo si), 
‘he is a fine lad/ perhaps said of a portrait. Pott, ii. 391]. 

R 

192. Rain, briskenoe [mispr. for “brishenoe” (brilmd). Pott, ii. 81], 

193. A river, doriove or doriobb [ doriov or dorlob , properly ‘sea* as in no. 

203. See also no. 292. Pott, ii. 317]. 

194 Red. lolo [lold. Pott, ii. 338]. 

195. A rock, bar [6dr. Pott, ii. 409]. 

196. A ring, vaunustry [vdnustri. Pott, ii. 56]. 

197. To run. prasthem [mispr. for “prasthen,” run ! (imp. plu.). See note to 
no. 189. Cp. no. 52 ‘plastomingree/ ‘coach.* Pott, i 345, ii. 244]. 

198. A road, drom and podrum [ drom and p’o drom , lit. ‘on the road.* Cp. 
nos. 135 and 190. See also nos. 327 and 328. Pott, ii. 319]. 

S 

199. Six. sho [&>. See also no. 304. Pott, L 219]. 

200. Seven, afta [afta. See also no. 305. Pott, i. 219]. 

201. To see. becassin awZdiscaloe [mispr. for “dicasseh ” (i dikdsii ), ‘we see* or 
‘let us see/ and “diccaloe” ( dikdlo ), ‘he sees.* Pott, i. 345]. 

202. A ship, bara and baro [hire and bero. See no. 31. Pott, ii. 89]. 

203. The sea. bauro panee* and doeyave [baro panl and doyav. Cp. nos. 
182, 275, and 193. Pott, ii. 317]. 

204. A steeple, boro fule [mispr. for “boro full” ( bdroful) ‘stercus magnum.* 
Pott, ii. 392]. 

205. A son. chavo [cavo. Pott, ii. 182]. 

206. The sun. cham [leant. See also no. 312. Pott, ii. 152]. 

207. Soot, couloe [mispr. for “cauloe” (kdlo). Pott, ii. 107]. 

208. Sulphur, congrogre [mispr. for “cangeogre/* misheard for hmdv’njri, 
gen. sing, of hand , lit. ‘[thing] of the stink.* Pott, i. 148]. 

209. To sing, givellan [mispr. for “givellah** ( givela ), ‘he sings.’ Pott, 
i. 346]. 

210. A song, gillee or givellee [gili, ‘song* ; ‘givellee* seems a mispr. for 
“ givelloe ** ( givdlo ), 4 he sings.* Pott, i. 346]. 

211. A servant, radchevo [red <bevd, lit. ‘red boy/ probably referring to the 
livery. Twice elsewhere (nos. 181, 276) Bryant s Gypsies seem to have 
preferred the Eng. adj. ‘ red * to the Romani lolo y though the latter word 
was known to them (no. 194). Pott, ii. 269]. 

212. A sword, harrow and bauro, charrie [hdrd is Paspati’s khanro , the hanrd 
‘ ensis* of Vulcanius, and the hauro of BS. & C. : ‘charrie * is, of course, a 
mispr. for “ churrie,” read baro 6uri. Pott, ii. 161, 210]. 

213. Sickness, naphilisoli [mispr. for “ naphilisilo ** (nafali si-lo) y apparently a 
muddle of nos. 221 and 222, q.v. Pott, ii. 323]. 

214. Sister, pan and pen [pan and pen. Pott, ii. 385]. 

215. Silver, roop [rup. See also no. 284. Pott, ii. 274]. 

216. A star, starrie [stdri (pi. of stdra ), Eng. loan word. See no. 289]. 

217. A serpent, sep and sap [sep and sap. See also no. 322. Pott, ii. 234]. 

218. Smoke, tooph [tuf y cp. no. 42. See also no. 321. Pott i. 148, ii. 297]. 
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219. Shoes. chawan [mispr. for “chawuh” (caya, plur.). For the repre¬ 
sentation of x by w see Introduction, p. 173. Pott, ii. 256]. 

220. The soul, lesco, thee [leskd thi , lit. ‘ his soul,’ where * thee ’ is a lisping 
pronunciation of si. Cp. no. 176. Pott, i. 148, ii. 216]. 

221. A sick man. naphiloosoli [mispr. for “ naphiloosilo” naftlu si-lo, ‘he is 
ill/ Cp. nos. 213 and 222 . Pott, ii 323]. 

222. A sick woman, naphilee, phillee [mispr. for “ naphilee shillee ” (nafdi 
§i-li\ ‘she is ill/ Cp. nos. 213 and 221 . Pott, ii. 323]. 

223. Soon, sic josta [sikjosta; the latter word can hardly be the English 
loan-word heard in justa, ’ kond , but is probably a mishearing of dosta y 
which rightly follows the main adverb as in mlsto dosta. Pott, ii. 226]. 

224. A shepherd, baucoringro [bdhriygro. Pott, i. 148, ii. 84]. 

225. Strait, fitolongsoli, crooco bango. [Connecting this with no. 262,1 think 
that Bryant probably asked the Romani for a ‘ strait-waistcoat , 1 perhaps 
foreseeing that it might come in useful for would-be decipherers of his 
vocabulary ! Accepting soli as a mispr. for si-lo y ‘he is’ (as in nos. 213 
and 221 ), the preceding word is ‘long’ ‘lame/ which hardly leaves us 
any choice beyond “ fino ” for the first two syllables, giving fainti log 
si-id , ‘ he is fine and lame/ ‘ Crooco * (hruko) is either the Eng. ‘ crooked/ 
or a loan-word formed therefrom, and ‘bango ’ its correct Romani trans¬ 
lation. These dark sayings would appear to refer to some crippled per¬ 
son. Pott (ii. 390) connects ‘ fit * with the Eng. ‘ feet/ which is perhaps 
defensible on the ground that the entire Gypsy reply is & propos de 
bottes]. 

226. Sight, dicken [diken\ the last syllable being more probably the Eng. 
-ing than the termination of the 3rd plur. indie, pres. Pott, i. 346, 
ii. 304]. 

227. SmelL shocmaloe [mispr. for “ shoomaloe ” ( lumalo ), ‘ he smells/ Pott, 

i. 345, ii. 227]. 

228. Sleep or to sleep, savanow [mispr. for “ sovanow ” ( sovano ), lit. ‘ they 
sleep/ Pott, i. 346, ii. 235]. 

229. To swear, sovochollo [sovdydld, lit. ‘ he swears/ Pott, i. 346]. 

230. To speak, racamansoe [rah manso , lit. ‘ talk with me/ Pott, i. 346]. 

231. Salt, loon [lun. Pott, ii. 336]. 

232. Summer, tattabeen [mispr. for “ tattaban ” ( tatdban), lit. ‘ heat/ Pott, 

ii. 283]. 

233. Silk, p’har [par. Pott, ii. 378]. 

234. Sand, barraw [bara, lit. ‘ stones/ Pott, ii. 409]. 

235. A storm, bauro, beval acochenos [bard bevaX a-cotchin’ us, lit. ‘great 
wind acatching us/ Pott (ii. 169) connects ‘acochenos’ with yoli 
‘anger’ (Gk. * 0 X 77 )!]. 

236. A saddle, boshtow [boMd. Pott, ii. 428]. 

237. A spur, posomiso, gree [jmzmisgri. Pott, L 149]. 

T 

238. Two. due [dm. See also no. 300. Pott, i. 219]. 

239. Three, trin [trin. See also no. 301. Pott, i. 219]. 

240. Ten. desh [dd. See also no. 308. Pott, i. 219]. 

241. Twenty, bish [ 6 t& See also no. 309. Pott, i. 219]. 

242. Twenty-one. yec bish [yek bis , less correctly for bis td yek or bi$ u yck. 
Cp. no. 310. Pott, i. 219]. 

243. This, acavat [mispr. for “acavar” (alcdva). Pott, i. 257]. 

244. That, acavo [akdvo, apparently the same as the preceding unless we 
presume a mispr. for okdvo. Pott, i. 257]. 
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245. A town, burgau [mispr. for “borgav” ( bdr* gav\ unless deliberately 
altered by Bryant to bring it nearer to Germ. 4 Burg.’ For loss of -o in 
the adj., cp. no. 106 ‘borwardo. 7 Pott, iL 135} 

246. Tar. chinaber [mispr. for “chingher 77 (Zirjger), mishearing ‘tear 7 for 
‘tar 7 ! Pott, iL 195]. 

247. The tongue, chive [civ. Pott, iL 216]. 

248. Thunder, godlie [ godli , lit ‘noise. 7 Pott, ii. 133]. 

249. Time, lucumoro [mispr. for “ tachi horo 77 (tael hard), lit. ‘ right time *]. 

250. Tears, panee [ pani , lit ‘water. 7 Cp. nos. 16, 28, 29, 57, 61, 260, 275, 
279. Pott, ii. 343} 

251. Truth, techeben [teZzben. Pott, ii. 179} 

252. A tree, rook [ruk. Pott, iL 271} 

253. A table, missali [misdli. See also no. 287. Pott, ii. 448} 

254. A tomb, bauro balscoplatti. [With confusion of l for r and mispr. of c 
for e (as in no. 154), bard bar 8i op 5 lati, lit ‘ a big stone is on her (or it) 7 ! 
Pott (ii. 410) treats ‘balsco’as a genitive and ‘platti 7 as a loan-form 
of Germ. ‘ Platte 7 ]. 

255. A tooth, dennam [mispr. for “denntvw 77 (dend) pi. See also no. 298. 
Pott, iL 315]. 


U 

256. An uncle, chauk [ leak , with false aspiration. See Introduction, p. 177, 
and cp. no. 175. Pott, iL 91} 


y 

257. A village, gave [gar. Cp. nos. 245 and 285. Pott, ii. 135} 

258. A valley, delvo [delvo from Eng. ‘delve, 7 another form of ‘delf. 7 
Pott, ii. 318} 

259. The vine, patarim [paterim, where the -m is a mishearing or mispr. of 
- 7 i, lit ‘ leaf. 7 Cp. no. 98. Pott, ii. 349]. 

W 

260. Water, panee * [pani. Cp. nos. 16, 28, 29, 57, 61, 250, 275, 279. 
Pott, iL 343} 

261. The wind, beval [beval. Cp. nos. 3, 24, 235. Pott, ii. 418]. 

262. A waistcoat, bringeree [mispr. for “baingeree” ( baiirjg?ri ), gen. adj. of 
bai, ‘sleeve. 7 Cp. no. 11 and note to no. 225} 

263. A woman, romee [romt, less usual form of romnt. Pott, iL 276} 

264. Wine, moul [mid. See also no. 326. Pott, iL 455} 

265. Words, ohano [dhznd for homo , lit ‘angry. 7 Some angry people at 
Windsor were evidently ‘ having words. 7 Cp. Pott, ii. 169} 

266. White, porno [pcirnd. Pott, ii. 359]. 

267. To wash, towamah [mispr. for “towawah 77 (tCncdwa), lit. ‘I wash, 7 if not 
mispr. for “towa man 77 (towd man), ‘I wash myself. 7 Pott, i. 345, 
ii. 299} 

268. To walk, iaw parass [jd, lit ‘go 7 !; ‘parass, 7 mispr. or mishearing of 
“ perass 77 ( pirds ), lit ‘ let us walk. 7 Pott, L 345, ii. 212, 382} 

269. A whale, bauro mattahee [mispr. for “ mattchoe 77 (bdro maZd), lit. ‘ great 
fish. 7 Pott, ii. 438} 

270. Warm, tattoo [tatu. Cp. nos. 124 and 232. Pott, ii. 283} 

271. Winter, shillaloe [tilaid, lit. ‘cold 7 (frigidus). Pott, ii. 232]. 

272. A window. k 7 howe [mispr. for k’have (x^'v)- Pott, ii. 162} 

273. A whip, chucknee [Zukni. Pott, ii. 181} 
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274. A wagon, vadon [more probably, as appears from no. 106, a mispr. for 
“ vadoh” (vadd), than a form of the Cont. vordon, etc. Pott, ii 80]. 

275. A wave, bauro panes [bdrd pant, lit ‘ great water.’ Gp. nos. 182 and 203. 
Pott, ii. 343]. 


Y 


276. Yellow, tedan [mispr. for “ redou ” (redu), as in no. 181, from 
Eng. ‘red’]. 

277. A year, yabesh [mispr. for “ yecbesh ” (yek bef). Pott, iL 82]. 

278. Yesterday, callicoe [kaliko, properly ‘to-morrow.’ See note to no. 168- 
Pott, ii 107]. 


[TABLE L] 


ZlNGARA, OR GYPSEY WORDS, WHICH ACCORD WITH OTHERS IN THE NATIVE 

Persic, or in the Persic of Indostan. 


Zingara. 

279. Pannee or panee. Water or drink 

[see no. 260]. 

280. Yog. Fire [see no. 83]. 

281. Cumbee. A hill [see no. 112]. 

282. Riah and raiah. Sir or Lord [see 

no. 145]. 

283. Yaccal. A dog [see no. 66]. 

284. Roop. Silver [see no. 215]. 

285. Gave. A village [see no. 257]. 

286. Mass. Food [see no. 163]. 

287. Missali. A table [see no. 253], 

288. Sharrous. The head [see no. 114]. 

289. Starrie. A star [see no. 216]. 

290. Yasti. The hand [see no. 125]. 

291. Mawro. Bread [see no. 12]. 

292. Doriove or doriobb. A sea or river 

[see no. 193]. 

293. Peola. To drink [see no. 62]. 

294. Nevo. New [see no. 174]. 

295. Mumalle. A candle [see no. 48]. 

296. Clerin. A key [see no. 139]. 

297. Gur and kir. A house [see no. 111]. 

298. Dennam. A tooth [see no. 255]. 


Persic or Indostan. 

See Herbert's Travels . 

Panne. 

Augi. 

Conbee. 

Raiah. 

Iaccal, a kind of wild dog. 
Roopee, a silver coin. 

Gam. 

Mease. 

Missale. 

Sharree. 

St&rra. 

Dast. 

Maurow, uncertain. 

Deriaw, Deriobb. Obb is water, as 
is also dor, in many languages. 
Peola, a cup. 

Nevos. 

Mum, and mumbattee, possibly 
a mistake for numballee. 
Cleet. 

Gur. 

Dandon. 


[TABLE IL] 

The Numerals of the Zingara, or Gypsey Tribes ; compared with those 
of Indostan and Persia, as they are to be found in ‘Herbert’s 
Travels,’ p. 319, and in ‘Bell of Antermony’s Travels,* vol. ii. p. 117. 



Zingara. 

Persic of Herbert. 

Indostan of Bell. 

299. 

1. Yec [see no. 183]. 

Yec. 

Eik. 

300. 

2. Due [see no. 238], 

Do or due. 

Duy. 

301. 

3. Trin [see no. 239]. 

Se and tean. 1 

Tin. 


1 Herbert saya yec curse is one mile, and a league or three miles is tean 
curse : tean is, therefore, three. [Bryant’s note.] 
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302. 

4 Stor [see no. 95]. 

Char. 

Tzar. 

303. 

5. Peng [see no. 96]. 

Panch. 

Penge. 

304. 

6. Sho [see no. 199]. 

Shesh. 

Tzo. 

305. 

7. Afta [see no. 200} 

Haft. 

Tatee. 

306. 

8. Oitoo [see no. 70]. 

Hasht. 

Aatza. 

307. 

9. Enneah [see no. 172]. 

No. 

Novy. 

308. 

10. Desh [see no. 240} 

Dah. 

Dass. 

309. 

20. Bish [see no. 241} 

Beest. 



310. 30. Bish u desh [bii u def\. 

311. 40. Due biflha [did bii&]. 


[TABLE III.] 

ZlNGARA OR GtPSKY WORD8, REMARKABLY SIMILAR TO 80ME IN 

other Languages. 

312. Cham. The sun [see no. 206], DH, rUDH, Htb. the sun and heat. 

313. Geeva. Life [see no. 142]. Htn, Heb. cheva. 

314 Cusht. A bow [see no. 25} JWP, Heb. cushet 

315. Geronee. An ox [see no. 180]. Vlp, Heb. Keren, quasi, comutus. 

316. Varess. A lion [see no. 147]. mN ; Heb.: also [mispr. for nn} 

the sun ; of which the Lion was an emblem. 

317. Bara. A ship [see no. 31]. Bari, Coptic and old Egyptian. 

318. Bai. A bough [see no. 11]. Bai, Coptic and Egyptian. See Aulus 
Gellius. 

319. Rome. A man [see no. 161]. Uipapit, ancient Egyptian. See Herodotus. 

320. Colee. Anger [see no. 5]. XoAij, Greek. 

321. Tooph. Smoke [see no. 218]. T v<f)os, Greek. 

322. Sep or Sap. A serpent [see no. 217]. Srjyfe, Greek. 

323. Tresh. Fear [see no. 81]. Tp*a>, Greek, trepido. 

324 Apra. Above or over [see no. 7]. Supra, inrcp. 

325. Raiena and Roiena [see no. 146]. A great lady. Regina Lat. N.B. Rex, 
regi, raiat, all of the same analogy. 

326. Moul. Wine [see no. 264]. Mulsum, Lat. 

327. Drom. A way or road [see no. 198]. A popos, Greek. 

328. Podrom. A footpath [see no. 198]. quasi Hobos bpop or, Greek. 

329. Pal. A brother [see no. 15]. Fel, Hungarian. 

330. Matchian. A cat [see no. 39]. Matcha, a tiger, Malay and Madagascar. 

331. Crellis. A king [see no. 138]. Crellis, Bohemian. 

332. Campen. To fight [see no. 88]. Campen, Teutonic. 

333. Beuga [mispr. for “ benga,” see no. 54]. The Devil. Beug [? mispr. for 
“ beng ”], night, Mindunae. 


Alphabetical Index to Bryant's Vocabulary 


adrS, 'dre, He, [into] : 61, 29, 28. 
afta , seven : 200, 305. 
akdva, this : 243. 

akdvo, mistr. ‘ that ’: 244. 

'kova, [this] : 154. 

[akai.] See *kai. 

? ako [Here is !]: 151. 
akoiy here : 129. 
aprS, 'pre, op’, *p\ above, on : 7. 
p'd drom , [on the road] : 135,190, 198. 


dela 'pre, [he reads] : 64. 
op' lat!, [on it] : 254. 

[as-, to laugh]. 

said , [he laughs], tr. ‘ to laugh } : 150. 
as6ini (Hung.), girl: 97. 

[at;-, to come]. 

avesiy [thou comest] : 90. 
havutd , [come, imp.], mistr. ‘an eye’: 
69. 

avdla , [he comes]: 50. 
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bai, bough, lit. ‘ sleeve’: 11. 

baiiygm,, waistcoat: 262. 

\bdterd, sheep]. 

bdkniygro , shepherd : 224, 
barjo, [crooked], mistr. ‘ strait 5 : 225. 
bald, hair (pi.): 122. 

? bdlo, [swine]: 98. 
bdl, [stone]. See bar. 
bar, rock, lit. 4 stone ’: 195. 
bard, sand : 234. 
fedro 6ar, tr. ‘ tomb ’ : 254. 

Mr*, [great]. 
bdrd, judge: 132. 

bdrd bar , [lit. ‘great stone’], tr. ‘tomb’: 
254. 

bdrd beval, storm : 235. 

6dro cumbo, grave : 104. 

bdrd curt, sword : 212. 

bdro dud , lightning : 153. 

bdrd ful, mistr. ‘ steeple ’ : 204. 

bdr 3 gav , town : 245. 

bdrd kdlo, desert or wilderness : 68. 

bdrd kova , mistr. ‘ pitch ’: 184. 

bdro macd , whale : 269. 

6dro pant, ocean : 182 ; sea: 203 ; 
wave : 275. 

bar war do, mistr. ‘giant’: 106. 
bdrl foki, nation : 177. 
bey, devil: 54. 
berd, boat: 31 ; ship: 202. 
here (pi.): 31, 202. 

beval, air : 3 ; breath : 24 ; wind : 261. 

bdrd beval, storm : 235. 
beS, year: 277. 
btbi, aunt: 9. 
biS, twenty : 241, 309. 
yek bi$, twenty-one : 242. 
bi£ u deS, thirty : 310. 
did biM, forty : 311. 
bitu, [small]. 

bit it gdjo, dwarf: 65. 
bitu tern, country : 53. 
bokoli, hungry : 130. 
boSld, cock : 45. 
boSto, saddle: 236 
briltno, rain : 192. 

but, much : 165 ; tr. ‘great’: 105 ; tr. 

numbers : 171. 
card, green, lit. ‘ grassy ’: 99. 
cavd, Sevo, Sovd, son : 205 ; [?lad] : 191. 

red cevd, tr. ‘servant ’ : 211. 
tax a > shoes : 219. 

Seri kid, bird : 20. 

[chjger-, to tear]. 

Siyger , [tear ! imp.], mistr. ‘tar’: 246. 
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Siv, tongue: 247. 

Soxa, coat: 36. 

Sukni, whip : 273. 

Surnbd, kumbo, [hill, mound]. 
cumbo, chin : 46. 

kumbo, hill: 112; mountain: 158. 
humbi (pi.) : 112, 281. 
bdrd Sumbo, grave : 104. 

Suri, [knife]. 

bdrd Suri, sword : 212. 

[da-, to give]. 

dda, [he gives] : 64. 
dids, [he gave], tr. ‘ give *: 108. 
dad, father: 77. 
dai, mother: 160. 

[daval, God]. 

md-daval, God : 100. 
deklu, flag: 91. 
delvo, valley: 258. 
dend, [teeth] : 255, 298. 
denvlu, fool: 92. 
dd, ten : 240, 308. 

bis u deS, thirty : 310. 
dews, dews, day : 55 ; to-day : 63. 
o vavo dev9s, [yesterday], mistr. ‘to¬ 
morrow ’: 168. 

[dik-, to see]. 

dikdse, [we see], tr. ‘to see’: 201. 
dikdlo, [he sees], tr. 4 to see 9 : 201. 
diken\ [seeing], tr. ‘ sight ’: 226. 
domo, back : 32. 
ddriov, ddriob, doyav, sea. 

doriov, tr. river or sea : 193, 292. 
ddriob : 193, 292. 
doyav, sea : 203. 
dosta. See josta. 
hire. See adrS. 
drom, drum, road : 198. 
p'd drom, [on the road], tr. ‘ road ’: 

198 ; ‘path *: 190 ; untr.: 135. 
dromd (pi.), [roads]: 68. 
dud, light: 141. 

bdrd dud ( tud ), lightning : 153. 
dui, two : 238, 300. 
enid, nine : 172, 307. 
faino, [fine]. 

faind covo, [fine lad], tr. ‘picture’: 191. 
I faino loy, [fine and lame]: 225. 
faind paias, good sport : 110. 
faind rakll, [fine girl], tr.‘image’: 137 
fain i p it, garden : 107. 
fold, [people, pi.]. 

bdri fold, nation : 177. 
for its , city : 37. 
ful, [stercus]. 
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bdrd fuly mistr. ‘ steeple’: 204. 
gdjO, man : 161. 

bitu gdjo, dwarf: 65. 
molu gdjo , dead body [of a man] : 66. 
molu gaji , ditto of a woman : 67. 
gav , village : 257, 285. 

Mr* gavy town : 245. 
gilly song : 210. 

[grtv-, to sing], 

givddy givilOy [he sings], tr. ‘ to sing * : 
209 ; wistr. ‘song 1 : 210. 
givy barley or corn : 34. 

giviggro, harvest: 127. 
godliy [noise], tr. ‘ thunder’: 248. 
goddy [cunning]. 

godd kovdy ape : 1. 
grdiy horse: 116. 
grdVy [bull], tr. ‘ cow *: 38. 
grovniy cow: 38. 
gtroniy ‘ ox ’ : 180. 
hdrOy sword : 212. 

\hater-y to burn]. 

hdterdbdriy tr. ‘ to burn’: 13. 

[herly penny]. 

pdiherly [halfpenny], mistr. ‘brass’: 17. 
herdy leg: 156. 
hoilzben. See koli. 
hard. See drd. 
huvdy cap: 49. 

[is-, to be]. 

Jan, [thou art], mistr. ‘he and she’: 123. 
sly [is]: 68,105,129,134,154,191,254. 
sUdy [he is]: 213, 221, 225. 

$i-liy [she is] : 222. 

[j(a-, to eat]. 

Xoldy hdldy [he eats], tr. ‘ to eat ’: 76 ; 
mistr. 4 feeling *: 89. 
xeVy window : 272. 

[jo-, to go]. 
jd, [go, imp.]: 268. 

jdvdy [I go]: 28. 

jd8iy [thou goest]: 50. 
jdly jdldy [he goes]: 29, 90. 

’jd. See ojd. 

[jiv-y to live]. 

jlvdy [? I live], mistr. ‘ life *: 142. 
[jonav-y to awaken]. 
jonaddsy [he awakened], tr. ‘ to awaken ’: 
8 . 

jostdy [enough! 

sik jostdy soon : 223. 

’kdiy [here]: 50. 
k'dky uncle : 256. 

kokdd (voc.), mistr. ‘ nutmeg’: 175. 
leal, cheese : 35. 


kalikdy [to-morrow], mistr. ‘ yesterday ’: 
278. 

[kal’y to play]. 

kaUbdriy music: 159. 
kdlOy [black! mistr. ‘air’: 3; ‘soot*: 
207. 

bdrd kdldy desert or wilderness : 68. 
kdkbdriy tr. ‘ black * : 18. 

U am, sun : 206. 

kapy [seize, Eng . cdnt, ‘ cap,’ ‘ cop ’]. 

kdp ity mistr. ‘hen’ : 115. 
kany ear: 71. 

Vcdnyu (pL), mistr. ‘eyebrows’: 75. 

[handy stink! 

kdndidgrly sulphur: 208. 
leery house: 111. 

hrdidsko leery palace : 188. 
kirtimdy inn: 135. 
hteziny key : 139, 296. 
kold. See kova . 
koliy anger: 5. 

hoihbeny hatred: 128. 
ohdiWy [angry], mistr. ‘ words ’: 265. 
[kom-y to love]. 

kow^beny love: 140. 

\kordy copper], 

korsben , copper : 51. 
kordy cup: 47. 

Ikoryiiy eyebrows (pi.): 75 
koUy [stick], tr. ‘ bow ’: 25. 
koStdy [good], mistr. ‘old’: 179. 

[kovdy thing]. 

bdro kovdy pitch : 184. 
godd kova, ape : 1. 
redu kovdy oil, 181. 
penj kold (pi.), crown : 44. 
kreliSy king : 138, 331. 

krdiseskd leery palace : 188. 
krukdy [crooked]: 225. 
kumbdy [hill]. See Sumbo. 

[kur-y to beat]. 

botes, [he beat], tr. ‘ beat ’: 30. 
kuropeny tr. ‘ to fight ’: 88. 
kusly a little: 155; mistr. ‘more’: 
166. 

[ldst'-y to find]. 

Zosfdm, [I] found, 94. 

Idti. See yui. 
lawndy beer : 22. 

} le. See ddre. 
lesko. See yov. 

-Zi. See yul. 

HI, book : 27. 

lild (pi.), letters : 143. 

-Id. See yov. 
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Mo, red : 194. 

? log y [lame] : 225. 
luriy salt: 231. 
moldy fish : 93. 

bdro matdy whale : 269. 

•maXkciy cat: 39. 
maddy ass : 2. 
mailoy mule: 169. 

mantuy [take heart], mistr. ‘harp’: 
117. 

mdrdy bread : 12, 291. 
maty meat: 163, 286. 
miy [I]: 28. 

many me : 108 ; mistr. 4 him *: 30. 
mansoy [with me] : 230. 
minjy mistr. ‘father*: 77. 

\mer-y to die]. 

minbany death: 58. 
moliiy dead : 66, 67. 
misdliy table : 253, 287. 
misii (pi.), prayers : 185. 
miUy mile: 167. 
mdy [my]. 

mo davaly 4 God 5 : 100. 
molu. See mer. 
moluty lead: 157. 

[ moy-y to beg], 

morjeny [beg ye !], tr. 4 to pray *: 189. 
[morav-y to shave]. 

mor>mbjgrdy barber: 26. 
mokiy arm: 4. 

[? motdy drunk] : 98. 
midy wine : 264, 326. 
mumaliy candle : 48, 295. 
munay moon : 162. 
nafiliiy sick: 221. 

nafill (f.): 222 ; tr. ‘sickness*: 213. 
naiy nail: 173. 

[na$av-y to lose]. 

na&ddy lost: 149. 
nevdy new : 174, 294. 
noky nose: 170. 

6y Uy the ; 6: 28, 135, 154 168, 190, 
198 ; u: 16, 29. 
oh*nd. See koli. 
oxandy a lie : 144 
dim, eight: 70, 306. 

[ojdy thus], 

sd *jdy for ever: 72. 
dray hordy hour : 126. 

tail hordy tr. 4 time *: 249. 
p*. See apri. 
padu See per-, 
paiasy sport: 110. 
paly brother : 15, 329. 
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panly pdnly water: 260; untr. 28, 29, 
61 ; tr. 4 brook *: 16 ; 4 drink *: 57 ; 
4 tears *: 250. 

bard panly ocean : 182 ; sea : 203 ; 
wave: 275. 
pap iiiy goose : 103. 

paputy pdputy grandfather : 109 

pary silk : 233. 

parddy full: 86. 
pdmdy white : 266. 

pairriiiy [leaf], mistr. 4 vine *: 259. 

pas, [beside]: 16. 

pdiy [half] : 17. 

peny pan, sister : 214. 

pen], five : 44, 96, 303. 

p*r y belly: 21. 

[per-y to fall]. 
peraly [he falls] : 87. 
padly [they fell] : 61. 

[pt-, to drink]. 

plelay [he drinks], tr. 4 to drink * : 62, 
293. 

phiruygrOy mistr. ‘grape*: 98; ‘peach*: 
187. 

[pir-, to walk]. 

plrd8y [let us walk], tr. 4 to walk *: 
268. 

plrdy foot : 84. 
porjiy bridge : 23. 

[posav-y to prick], 
po&misgriy spur: 237. 

[ prai-y to rise} 

praieli (part.), tr. 4 flame *: 78. 

[ prast-y to run], 

prast'eny [run ye !j tr. 4 to run *: 
197. 

plastPmtjjgriy coach : 52. 

[?pi*ro, old]: 98. 
p uVy earth : 73. 

faint pity garden: 107. 

[rat, lord]. 

raia (voc.), lord or sir : 145. 

\raker-y to speak]. 

rahy [speak, imp.], tr. 4 to speak *: 
230. 

rakliy [girl]. 

faino rakliy tr. ‘image*: 137. 
ranly lady: 146. 
raiaiy priest, 186. 
raty blood : 14. 

ratiy night: 178; tr. ‘dark*: 59. 
ravUy ravu^y heaven : 118. 
redu (Eng. red), tr. ‘yellow*: 276. 
redit kova , oil: 181. 
red ’ ievdy servant: 211. 
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romartf , tr. 4 language*: 148. 

romane (il y Gypsy : 102. 
rdfo, rozd, flower : 79. 
rulfc, tree : 252 ; tr. ‘laurel*: 154. 
r&m, husband : 119 ; man : 161, 319. 

romi, woman : 263. 
rup, silver, 215. 

[rf, aU]. 

$d *jd, for ever : 72. 
gold. See at-. 
sap, sep } serpent: 217, 322. 
saStd 9 iron : 136. 
si. See is-. 

[si, soul]. 

thl: 220. 
rik, soon: 223. 

[ solivari , bridle], 

Bolivirjgro , bridle : 33. 

[sou-, to sleep]. 

sovand , [they sleep], tr. ‘ to sleep *: 
228. 

[so v*x a (= *°vel x&-)i to swear]. 

so V9x<ftdj [he swears], tr. ‘ to swear *: 
229. 

stdr , four: 95, 302. 
stdri (pi), stars : 216, 289. 
sunakaiy gold, 101. 

[buv, suviy needle]. 

mv%y mistr. ‘eagle* : 74. 
thuvy needle: 176. 

San. See is-. 

SeruBy head : 114. 

lUy [cold], mistr. ‘ coal * : 40. 

SilalOy winter : 271. 

Sijjy horn: 120. 

Sdy six : 199, 304. 

[Sol-y to whistle]. 

Suita [whistle, imp.] : 129. 

Sol (sb.), [whistle], tr. flute : 80. 

[Sum-y to smell]. 

Sumdldy [he smells], tr. ‘ to smell *: 
227. 

[&m, to hear]. 

Sun , to hear: 121; tr. ‘here*: 
129. 

Sun&ldy [he hears], mistr. ‘ hearing *: 
131. 

ta y [and]: 90. 

[tat#, true]. 

taZi horOy [correct time], tr. ‘ time *: 
249. 

te&beny truth : 251. 
tdrndy [young], tr. ‘ child *: 43. 


tatUy warm : 270 ; tr. ‘ heat *: 124. 

tatobany summer: 232. 
fern, country : 53. 
th%. See si. 
thuv. See suv. 
tird. See tu. 

[tov-y to wash]. 

towdiooy [I wash], tr. ‘to wash’: 
267. 

treSy fear: 81. 
triny three : 239, 301. 
tUy [thou]: 117. 

? tiriy [thy] (f.): 151. 
tudy [lightning]. See dud. 
tndy milk : 164. 
tilfy smoke : 218, 321. 

tufUkOy chimney : 42. 

% [the]. See o. 

Uy and: 310. 

vadOy wardOy waggon: 274. 

bdr* wardOy mistr. ‘giant’: 106. 
vakaSdy lamb: 152. 
vala. See av-. 
valaSti, finger: 85. 
vdnustriy ring : 196. 

- yores, mistr. ‘ lion *: 147. 
vaSy forest : 82. 
vastly hand : 125, 290. 
vavdy [other], 

6 vavo dev?8y [yesterday], mistr. ‘ to¬ 
morrow*: 168. 
voyg*Ty [coal], tr. cinder: 41. 
wardo. See vado. 
icokli. See rakli . 
wuday door: 60. 

vmdmBy bed : 10. 

yak, [one]. See yek. 

yaky yok [eye] : 75 ; mistr. c blue *: 19. 

? yokdhrOy ‘ eyebrow *: 75. 
yad&ly dog : 56, 283. 
yadcdcpri. See yog. 
ydrOy [egg], mistr. 4 air *: 3. 
yeky yaky one : 126, 183, 277, 299. 

yek biSy twenty-one : 242. 
yivy hail: 113. 
yog, fire : 83, 280. 

yakdgniy arrow: 6. 

[yovy he]. 

leskOy [his]]: 220. 

do, [he, enclit pro.] : 213, 221, 225. 
yuiy [she], mistr. ‘I*: 133, 134. 
latiy [her, prep.] : 254. 

-Uy [she, enclit. pro.] : 222. 
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III.—THE GYPSIES OF CENTRAL RUSSIA 
By Devey Fearon de l’Hoste Ranking 
INTRODUCTION 

S O little information is available as to the manners, language, 
and inner life of the Gypsies of Russia, and that information 
is so inaccessible to the general student, involving as it does the 
previous study of another language, that I have thought it might 
prove of interest to members of the Gypsy Lore Society if I were 
to give a short summary of the most recent book on the subject. 

Our principal sources of knowledge concerning this branch of 
our special study are to be found in the publications of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. In the years 
1852 and 1854, the Academy in its Bulletin Historico-philo- 
logique, published Boehtlingk’s notes on the memoranda collected 
by M. Michael Grigorieff, of Moscow, with specimens of the 
language and a vocabulary. This I had the pleasure of trans¬ 
lating in 1891 for Vol. III. of the First Series of the Journal of 
this Society. From Boehtlingk’s article one gathers that the 
memoranda contained a great deal more material; if so, it is a 
great pity that it should not be published. 

In 1882 the communication of M. Elissyeff, on the supposed 
discoveries of a M. Kunavin, which appeared in the Transactions 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, raised all our 
expectations to a great height, and we were promised marvellous 
revelations when the collection of the said Kunavin should be 
arranged and edited. Of this wonderful collection nothing more 
has ever been heard, and students have been reluctantly driven to 
the conclusion that M. Kunavin was a Russian relative of Mrs. 
’Arris. 

Professor Patk&noff’s work on the Trans-Caucasian Gypsies, 
published by the Academy of Sciences in 1887, dealt very slightly 
with the Gypsies of Russia proper; but at the end is given a 
valuable list of various publications on the subject. Unfortu¬ 
nately most of these are in old numbers of periodicals or official 
gazettes which cannot now be obtained. Patkdnoff does not, 
however, seem to refer to Boehtlingk’s paper, so there may be 
other omissions. In 1900, Patkdnoff published at Moscow, under 
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the pseudonym of P. Istomin, a grammar of the Russian Gypsy 
dialect, with specimens of the language: this is exceedingly in¬ 
teresting, but unfortunately the grammatical portion is of the 
most unscientific character. 

All these works, however, noteworthy as they are, dealt only 
with the linguistic side of the subject, and gave no insight into 
the most interesting, and in my view the most important, field 
of investigation at the present day, that is, the inner life of the 
Gypsies themselves, their habits, their customs, their ceremonies, 
and their superstitions. 

It is from this point of view that the work by Mr. V. N. 
Dobrowolski, 1 published by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
1908, seems to me of special interest to the members of the 
Society. When last year I obtained a copy of the book, I at 
once wrote to the Academy asking permission, and they very 
courteously gave me the sole right, to translate it for publication 
in Great Britain. 

On beginning my examination of the book I found myself at 
once faced by several difficulties. In the first place, I found that 
it was itself only a continuation of an earlier paper on the same 
subject published in 1897, in Zivaya Starina, a periodical issued 
by the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia. This periodical 
I had some difficulty in obtaining, and then I found myself 
hard up against the difficulty of the dialect. The part of the 
Government of Smolensk in which Kisilefka is situated is an 
angle between Great Russia, and White Russia, and the North- 
Western Provinces; consequently the peasant dialect of the 
district is a mixture, in which the dialect of White Russia pre¬ 
dominates. Mr. Dobrowolski has taken down a great portion of 
his matter direct from the lips of Gypsies in this dialect, and it 
would in itself be unintelligible to the ordinary educated Russian, 
even if it were not complicated by the peculiar pronunciation of 
the Gypsies themselves, and their tendency to change v into u, to 
replace ye by ya, and generally to interchange their vowel sounds 
indiscriminately. The result might be compared to broad Somer¬ 
set and Devon taken down phonetically from the lips of a genuine 
old-fashioned Gypsy. Many of the words, too, are either corrupt 
Polish or purely local, and cannot be found in any dictionary: 
some of them may be Lettish, but this I cannot say. In many 
cases I consulted several Russian friends as to the meaning, but 
1 Kisikfskie Zigane, by V. N. Dobrowolski, St. Petersburg, 1908. 
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they were entirely unable to assist me; the words were as un¬ 
intelligible to them as to myself. 

I should probably have been forced to give up the task in 
despair had I not been fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. M. Sieff, who proved peculiarly well equipped for the work 
I required, being not only a well educated Russian, with a good 
command of English, but one who has lived for some years near 
the very district in question, and who understands the vagaries of 
the peasant dialect. Without his skilled assistance I should have 
been unable to do anything, and even Mr. Sieff has sometimes 
found himself at a loss, which may result in one or two of the 
expressions being only conjecturally translated, or even left quite 
untranslated. Of course, in instances where the Romani text is 
given, I have often been able to translate the dialect word through 
the Romani: but where it has been a long narration purely in the 
peasant dialect there has been nothing to guide us. In the trans¬ 
literation of passages of Romani I have adhered strictly to the 
text of Dobrowolski, though in some places I suspect that his ear 
may have deceived him. I was very doubtful as to the value 
to be given to the aspirated p, which Dobrowolski always repre¬ 
sents by P^. The letter H does not exist in Russian, and it is 
therefore necessary when it occurs to represent it by G or X, 
or to introduce the western sign. PatkAnoff in his grammar has 
adopted the last-mentioned plan; for instance, he writes phuv, 
where Dobrowolski gives pxu ; in other cases they agree in using 
px, where most authorities give pli ; PatkAnoff has also invented a 
symbol for expressing a strong guttural sound which, from his 
description, must resemble the Northumbrian ‘ burrh.’ I conclude 
from this that the pronunciation of the Russian Gypsy must 
strongly emphasise the guttural sound in the aspirated tenues, 
and that the degree varies in different districts: I have therefore 
retained the symbols given by Dobrowolski, as representing the 
local dialect. On the other hand I have in some places altered 
his vowel sounds so as to make them agree with the recognised 
spelling; thus cai instead of cue, since Mr. Sieff informs me that 
this drawling sound is not peculiar to the Gypsies, but is 
common to all the peasants of the district. The symbols which 
I have used in transliterating the Romani text are: 6—ch\ z = zh\ 
z—ts\ S=sh ; g always hard; l=ee; 1 an almost indescribable 
sound, something like itl. 

One fault I have to find with Dobrowolski, and that is that he 
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does not tell us where nor under what circumstances he collected 
his material. What has impressed me more than anything is 
the intensely dramatic form of some of the passages, such as the 
description of the storm in the woods; it is not simple narration, 
but a living picture of a present event. It does not seem possible 
that this should be simply the words of a house-dwelling Gypsy 
(for the Gypsies of whom Dobrowolski tells are in the main house- 
dwellers) describing an incident in his own experience; rather 
it would seem as if it were a recital of some ancient fragment 
handed down orally from the traditions of ancestral wild Gypsies. 
If this be so, it is open to wonder whether the dialect used in 
some of the examples is that used by the house-dwelling Gypsies 
of Smolensk at the present day; if it be, I should imagine that 
there are few races of settled Gypsies, who speak with such purity; 
the inflections are very perfectly preserved, and the verb-forms 
are very rich, especially in the preservation of passive and neuter 
passive forms, such as pasyon. Patk&nofF in his grammar does 
not give this plural form of the imperative, though he gives the 
singular form pasyov. It will be seen from the examples given 
that there are many loan-words from the Russian; and it will 
also be seen that where these consist of substantives they take 
the Romani inflections: the verbs also frequently take Russian 
prefixes, such as vi, po, pri. These loan-words add, as a rule, in¬ 
to the stem before the suffix, e.g. svyetl, svyrtl-in-ko, pomraz-en- 
dene. 

The more conventionalised Gypsies, such as the musicians of 
Moscow and Kieff, have often been described; but so far as 1 
know, this is the first account which has been given of the every¬ 
day life of the ordinary Gypsy; and it is given by one who has 
known them from boyhood, and who speaks of them and their 
affairs with an intimate knowledge which comparatively few 
possess. Mr. Dobrowolski was bom in the little village of Kras- 
nosvyatsk, in the canton of Smolensk, not far from the villages 
of Fitsofka, Kisilefka, Paluevo, and Romanofka, each of which 
has a Gypsy population. From his earliest childhood he was 
used to seeing Gypsy men and women, and was always interested 
in them, though a little afraid, because of the stories he had heard 
of their propensities for thieving and robbery. At the New Year’s 
festival the Gypsies used to come to the house of Mr. Dobro- 
wolski’s grandfather at Zgoijelsk and play the violin for him, 
being rewarded with gifts of bread and corn. Mr. Dobrowolski 
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always pictured a Gypsy to himself as a fine young fellow riding 
on horseback. His nurse used to persuade him to eat his supper 
by threatening that, if he did not, he would dream of Gypsies. 
Altogether his mind seems to have been pretty well saturated 
with the subject. While the Gypsies of Kisilefka and Fitsofka 
were celebrated as musicians, the Gypsies of Dankofsk and Fits¬ 
ofka were specially noted for their skill as fishermen, and it was 
this which chiefly attracted young Dobrowolski to them. 

At last an event happened which brought a certain Gypsy 
named Ivka into great prominence. About the end of tiie 
seventies, a certain robber captain, named Byelyatskie, with his 
band, terrorised the Governments of Smolensk and Mogilefsk, 
and all efforts to capture him were unavailing. Ivka succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat, and prided himself greatly on his 
achievement. He was never weary of relating the tale to any 
one who would listen; and as he was a good actor with great 
power of facial expression, and fond of giving the whole story 
in character, young Dobrowolski often went to hear him tell it. 
Dobrowolski left the district to pursue his studies, and returned 
some years later, settled down in the village, and began to make 
a collection of the tales, legends, and customs of White Russia, 
for ethnographical purposes. He then bethought him of his 
old acquaintance Ivka, sent for him and for other Gypsies of 
the district, and began to study the language seriously and to 
collect materials of all kinds from them. Tales and traditions he 
collected from Tereska, narratives from Thaddeus and Ephraim, 
legends and traditions from Fanka, Ivka, Vaska, and his wife 
Matreska, all belonging to Fitsofka, and songs from the Gypsies 
of Kisilefka. 

Having exhausted this particular district, Dobrowolski made 
expeditions with the same object into the cantons of Yelninsk, 
Roslavlsk, Krasninsk, and Dorogobujsk. The results of his in¬ 
vestigations appeared in the books we now have under considera¬ 
tion. The Gypsies of Russia are now settled in houses, only 
wandering during the summer; but it is in quite recent times 
that they have been compelled to settle down. Formerly in 
summer they lived in the fields and forests; and in winter in 
barns, warming themselves at big wood fires, with which they 
were so careful that the peasants have a saying: ‘ A Gypsy knows 
all about fire.’ Then a decree was passed forbidding them to live 
in bams, and they changed their manner of life. 
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Legends as to Origin 

The Russian Gypsies insist strongly on their Egyptian origin; 
they boast that they are the descendants of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt: ‘We are Pharaoh’s people/ said old Ivka, ‘Jews and 
Priests spring from the race of Shem, Gentlemen and Gypsies 
from Japhet, Peasants from Ham.’ 

The legend, as related by one of the Gypsies, is as follows:— 
The Pharaoh of Egypt with his Egyptians followed after the 
Hebrews, and by the will of God was overwhelmed with his army 
in the Black (sic) Sea. From this disaster there escaped one 
Egyptian youth and girl; they wandered long, perishing from 
want, unwillingly they were driven to steal, in order to preserve 
their life,—from this sprang theft, and from the pair who were 
saved proceeded the Gypsy race, living a wandering life and one 
full of hardships. 

The following account of the origin of the Gypsies of 
Yelninsk, taken down near the village of Smakoff, I give in the 
original: 

Yeglpt dstlr vigiyd romnt. Llyd raznovydrza. Sir na £ Indy A 
te raklrdl romands, to vigiyd tip, znacit, s vtdumok. 0 cav' ya£nd 
but. Na ’sis e cavoringe te ydl, to ion cordyd Idbo vio.ro —to 
edalestlr vigiyd e forth?. 1 2 

To Pharaoh also the Gypsies ascribe, with affectionate pride, the 
invention of the ‘jemmy,’ without which, as they acknowledge, 
they could not tackle the heavy locks and padlocks of the present 
day. DadAsklro KlldIn, ‘ The key of our Father/ is the euphemism 
by which they call it: and they say:— 

A dat'd st-start amove prasciri, Isco ’maro Pltaradno prlmudriti 
patamy o ;^itro ’sis i godyaver.- 

These Gypsies are deeply attached to their own mode of life, 
to their language, and their customs. In their every-day life they 
speak to their relatives in the Gypsy language, in which not only 
the words but also the Gypsy modes of speech are preserved. 

1 A Gypsy woman came out of Egypt. She took up with a heathen (one of 
different faith). As he did not know how to speak Romanes they formed a 
language, that is by invention. Lots of children came. There was nothing for the 
children to eat, so he stole a morsel of bread—from this arose theft. 

2 This is from old-times from our ancestors, our Pharaoh invented it, because he 
was cunning and wise. 
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This enables the Russian Gypsies to understand the tongue of 
wandering brethren, such as the Austrian Gypsies. Such a pre¬ 
servation of language is, as Mr. Dobrowolski remarks, very note¬ 
worthy in our days, when all ethnographical peculiarities are 
pruned away by culture; especially considering that the Gypsies 
live in small villages in the midst of a Russian population. 

Life and Organisation of the Gypsies 

The Gypsies of the Smolensk district have, as the following 
notes will show, an organisation of their own, distinct from the 
official government, or the lives of the peasants. On the peasants 
they look with scornful amusement; and Mr. Sieff, who has seen 
something of them, tells me that this attitude is well merited; 
that the Gypsy is on an infinitely higher plane, as regards intelli¬ 
gence and civilisation in the best sense, than the peasant. As he 
has said to me, ‘ if the whole population of Russia were Gypsy, 
officialdom (the cinovmk) would not oppress the country as it 
does.’ 

That the settled Gypsies still retain some of their old wild 
instincts is shown in many ways: their weather notes tell of a 
time when they lived entirely in the open. 

How Gypsies tell Time by the Stars 

Dlvilhkoro Kolyosi (The Lord’s Chariot or the Heavenly 
Chariot) ‘ The Great Bear.’ 

The Zarydnki, the Pulicki (names of stars), deceive one, but 
the Lord’s Chariot shows the time truly. Above are little stars— 
little horses, but at the side, below are four little stars—the wheels 
(katoSki ). The Heavenly Chariot stands and stands, but when it 
comes to after midnight, the wheels turn upwards, and the horses 
go below. That is the best time for robbery. All men then lie 
down to sleep, and give themselves rest; gentlemen for the most 
part are lying down ( tlrdyola ). 

0 Kolyosi Pirivistne (The Chariot is turned over), i.e. * it is 
after midnight.’ 

The Kvakdya, (Frog), called by peasants ‘ the Hay Rick,’ gets 
lower at night. 

Papinttko Drom, (the Goose Road, otherwise PopdS Div&s, or 
Vutkitko Drom), a white road of very tiny stars, visible when you 
look towards the south. 
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Txoritko Drom or VXdrttko Drom, (the Polecat’s Road or the 
Otter’s Road), appears at dusk, when the polecat, the otter, and all 
wild beasts come out The polecat, otter, wolf, frog, and all 
reptiles go, not towards the sunrise, but downwards to the west 
The leader of the geese does not fly on a dark night, he does 
not lead the flock after him, because he constantly guides himself 
by the papinttko drom. The Gypsy, too, steers by the stars: ‘ If 
1 am lost in a very dense wood, I can always get to the edge by 
the stars.’ 

Dobrowolski says that to the Gypsies the snow and the rain 
are gods which fertilise the earth; on these gods they look with 
a certain amount of awe and veneration. This may help to 
explain some of the phraseology of the passage describing a storm 
which I give below; the language used certainly smacks of 
Polytheism. The hail is with the Gypsies the visible sign of a 
struggle between the light and the dark gods. 


A Storm in the Forest 

Jivdna romd add vdS. Udni^ pe dorordnde o brXSdtnt I o iv. 
“ Savd 'da o dXvdl roz meJcyd, pdsldre pundrd 1 p’ amdnde dorordnde. 
Oe, gee ! savdka dXvdl, ni m<5Xit te rikdr pdskere yard! M&rla savd 
ydg. 0, vyeroyatno, Yagdrio, dXvldskiro prlkaicfko,! to nlcf na 
Jcerdla. Qaldy, barf sari zdr add, bangds, sto I o dXvdl nlcf na 
kdrla! Vudedir! &to tX duSmlnesa, mdre? Baredtr dXvldstXr 
kdrla!" 

“ Pasydn, pasydn, me ddvore ! Ddla mblannya I vi pekdla o 
yakyd.1 Pasydn, pasydn, me d&vore, tdle pernfza! ” Ek romnord 
brXSdindd8ter na dd/rla, o Serd vistavll. “ Qaradydn ! Savo jdla 
grdzo / Perla yblka, r&stasavdla mire davordn. 0, ddtUale, 
z&rdkx me davordn! Pr esvdnto Yagorio, dXvdl ddt, z&rdJex / 
Fiesvdnto Masydri * za rdkx ! ” 

1 Pundrt. Should this be pe andre ? Ptshirt pe would be a strengthened form 
of pttkire. Dobrowolski translates it ‘eggs.* See Borrow, Zincali , s.v. anro: also 
the Archduke Josefs Gzigdny Nydvtan voc. antru —egg. 

2 Masxdrt. The name given by Russian G 3 r psies to Our Lady. It has been 
pointed out to me that Borrow (Zincali, vocab.) has both majara t ‘half,’ 1 middle,* 
and majarl, 1 The Virgin/ as well as other words connected with the latter. He 
derives majaro, ‘ saintly/ from Grk. iicacdpiot, in which Pott (ii. 462) supports him 
by marking the word with a dagger, and also Miklosicli, iii. 43. But Span. Gyp. j 
(=X) normally replaces pure Gyp. 8 (e.g. jojoy , ‘rabbit/ arajay, ‘friar 1 ), so that it 
may be that both the Russian and Spanish Gypsy names for Our Lady are derived 
from tnaShar , ‘between/ and mean ‘The Mediator/ ‘The Intercessor/— See 
J . G. L. S ., Old Series, ii. 363* 
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“ Gazdlydpe e bavdl barf, o tv ro zmlkyyd pdskiro kyd/r. Rak - 
ydnpe: a t<5 perla kastt , za mdrla. Berno perla strl ydtlr. Zres - 
klrdydpe o bezniko bogatTryo, gazdlydpe o tv, pok&inyes zoravdla 
o svy6t.” 

" Sd tu dumals, mdro ? Koll io 1 dlvel nlci nl kerdla, pok&inyest 
pripyanddna o yakyd, po Imd/rla sdre yakyd ivestlr. Na dlkydva 
nlci. St&lo bit, o suprotivnik o dlvldslce: dlvdl nicl na kerdla." 

“ Xasiydm, mdre ! Pomra zdndene cavd ! Kerin, kerdn yag&rl 
pakdnte balasord” Llyd te pekdl, yadiyd : “ Dddole, yaSiy&m,: e 
dip yadkirdyom” ... “Me din tre da bue : 2 pyudd, tak na yaddsa” 
“ Gerde yatkirdydm: e bavdl dlyd pe mdnde” “ Out, cut kokordske 
yakyd vikyadkirdyd 'sis .—Slava tv, devla , so o dlvel zbraJcyyd 
man ! ” 

Gypsies are staying in a wood. Suddenly on them, poor people, come snow 
and rain. ‘ What kind of a god is this to empty his eggs on us poor people. Alas, 
what a god, couldn’t he keep his eggs to himself! What lightning strikes. Oh, 
most certainly even St. George, the Lord’s head-clerk, even he can do nothing. 
Certainly, there is great power in the devil, when God can do nothing. He (the 
devil) is the more clever ! What do you think, brother ? He does greater things 
than God! * 

‘Lie down, lie down, my children ! The lightning will strike and burn out 
your eyes ! Lie down, lie down, my children, under the feather bed ! ’ One little 
Gypsy does not fear the rain, and sticks his head out (from the tent). * Hide 
yourself! What hail is coming ! It strikes down the fir-tree, it will crush you, 
my children. Oh God, save my children ! Holy St. George, father God, save us ! 
Holy Mas^ari save us ! * 

‘ A great hurricane has arisen, the snow has emptied its strength. Save your¬ 
selves : but it has felled and killed a tree. A rafter is torn from the eaves. The 
giant without hands has broken his chains, the snow rises up, till it overcomes 
the world/ 

‘ What do you think, Brother ? Since God does nothing, when my eyes are 
fastened up and all eyes are killed with snow. I can see nothing. It is evident, 
snow is the adversary of God : God can do nothing/ 

‘ It is all up, brothers ! The children are half frozen ! Make a fire quickly, 
roast pig-meat/ He (a Gypsy child) begins to cook, and burns himself: ‘ Daddy 
—1 ’ve burnt myself: I’ve burnt my tongue/ . . . ‘ May your mother be defiled : 
blow on it, and you won’t burn yourself/ ‘ I’ve burnt ray leg: the wind blew 
upon me/ 4 Almost, almost to myself my eyes were roasted out.—Thanks to thee, 
God, that the god saved me/ 

Symbolism of the Whip 

The important part played by the Whip in the economy of the 
Gypsy household would seem also to point to a very ancient 
period; and its association with the ceremonies attending 

1 Koll io. The latter of these words seems to have no meaning ; perhaps it should 
be the article o, or the pronoun yo for yov. 

2 For this expression compare Gilliat-Smith’s note, /. G. L. S ., New Series, 
iii. 198. 
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betrothal might be accepted by some as a relic of marriage by 
capture. 

This Puga or whip is the Gypsy’s most cherished possession. 
Without it he is rarely seen, and with it he cannot be induced to 
part. The stock is bound with leather, and ornamented with a 
leather tassel: the lash is made of the finest flax (stolen for 
choice) very carefully plaited. It is hung up in the house or tent 
of a Gypsy with as much care as the choicest icon of a peasant: 
no woman must touch it if she is unclean ( nane zuiV ): children 
are not allowed to play with it; the whip is the symbol of 
authority of the head of the family:— 

DXkyinti na iilavin 1 e iupnt! Na clngerin plripyil: a to 
ilnena na plro cisto Stito. Ob laven e iupnt ! Te ddv benginde 
tuminde ! Te ddv hue e dd tumariyd, odd dXlXnyd, so ioi tumen 
ponadyelala dasavi dXlXnin ! Sbrodi— bengdle! Tumi zinen, 
so tumart ddi dXlXnt. Tumen in x a X^ v dXlXnen dasaven! A 
me, iororo, s poslyedniga mardvape te tumin kormindva ; a tume 
input mlrt trogaete / Bi-cupnydklro pomema nd yail* Tumi 
zinen, so de 3 iupnt sart bdy. Ma rakydu divel, p<5do p<5ro jyvZt — 
input ronina pe pxu ,—a podo poro jyull savt Stavila pe iupnt. 
Noe da a ioi mdza nane Suzt. Mdnge dolzno tadT te x asev d n. 
Ebaytort mirt jdla dydke. Tumi zlnin, kai o ddd ob lavela ll 
invila, sto t4k nl dolg velit te trogindn. 

Look out, not to meddle with the whip ! Do not strike it on the ground : for 
ttien you strike it on an unclean place. Hang up the whip ! To the devil with 
you ! May your mother be defiled, the fool that she is, that gave birth to fools 
like you ! Rapscallions—devils ! You know that your mother is a fool. Must I 
then feed fools like you! But I, poor fellow, am well nigh killing myself 
to feed you; and you meddle with my whip ! Without the whip you would 
die, having nothing to eat! You know that all the luck is in the whip, 
God protect us, then an old woman—you put the whip on the ground—then some 
old woman or other stands on the whip. It may be by chance she is unclean, I 
must be ruined then. My luck is gone thus. You know, where the father hangs 
up his whip or puts it down, duty orders you not to meddle with it. 


Betrothal Ceremonies 

In the betrothal ceremonies also the whip plays an important 
part. Gypsies make a doll out of a kerchief, exactly in the form 

1 The text of Dobrowolski wrongly separates the words ci and laven. Patkinoff 
gives te cilavee and Paspati calavava ; on the other hand, we have piri tot pir i. 

- Shortened gerund for x<iya. 

a de I take to be a shortened form of adaya, in which case the sentence is 
literally ‘yon whip is all luck.’ 
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of the head-dress of a Gypsy woman: they fasten this to the whip 
and commit it to the care of the Gypsy match-maker (among the 
Gypsies, as among the lower classes everywhere in Russia, all the 
preliminaries are carried out by match-makers). The doll is 
fastened at the end of the whip-stock, and is decorated with a 
number of silver and paper roubles, and with expensive corals 
or other valuable beads. When the match is mutually agreed 
upon this doll is placed before the icon and, with all its 
decorations, is presented to the bride; but the bride’s father gives 
as a dowry as much money as there is upon the betrothal doll. 
In the betrothal song the welcome of the bride, her tent, her 
hearth, and her grey horse are celebrated. 

The description given by Mr. Dobrowolski of a betrothal is 
extraordinarily vivid and dramatic: the narrator appears to be 
giving, not an abstract account of a betrothal generally, but an 
animated description of a ceremony at which he has personally 
assisted: and one may presume that this particular betrothal was 
a failure, since there is an equally vivid description of the impos¬ 
ing of a penalty on the faithless Gypsy swain. 

Match-making and the Match-making Doll 

Avin u svdtl, avin lee ’da R6m, lee 'da barvald, ko banita, lee 
liakiri 6di. Avin 1 Di gddli Romnin I e Romin I e skripkdnia. 
Jdaa ko svdtl Po din mdnge e Supnl. Pyandine e dr^vza ! 
Po dina bravinta! Ni, Pyandin o mirildi 1 Romnt, p 6de o love, 
trln Held: me dikydva, dir ioit n’ ot dela pal’ miri Saviate. Po din 
e mdnge drevza add vastd, bagdn 1 

Avin u sv4tf! Romd but skedenape I o Romnyd. Ni, •vipiena 
bravtntiza. Udni^ o ddt raktrla: “ Po da mdnge iupni, koe 1 ” 
Po dltyd 6upnt Hake romnt. —“0 mirildi po dintel ”—Po diyd o 
mlrlkli liake romnt. —"Po din I dikyld 1 ” S6 tumi dikyina 
Romnydle ? P%andine dr£vza te zav u sv&ti! K6do Rom dila, 
nadela 1 —a tr6bl poprdbovat / 0 dtkyJA pe iupnt pyandin, I 

mirtldi pyandin pe min! Ni, Jcerdin kukla kakand 1 Ne 
kerdi kukld. Tanin mdnge e kiikla ’dayd : me fuvdva pe Idte o 
Selingvre—me dikydva, sir ioit na dila piske 6a pal’ miri iaviste! 
Me nady4yus, ot dila ; a na oUlila — fededlr latdsa. 

Come to the betrothal, come to that Gypsy, to the rich one, to the head one, 
to his daughter. Come! Call all the Gypsy-women and the Gypsies and with 
their fiddles. Let us hasten to the betrothal Hand me the whip. Bind up the 

1 Probably the words na dila should be separated. 
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handle (stock)! Fetch some vodka! Now, bind on the beads [corals]! Wife, fetch 
the money, three hundred roubles [in notes]: I would like to see, how he would not 
give [his daughter] to my son. Give me the whip-stock in my hand, let us sing! 

[The father of the bridegroom sets off with his company, holding the betrothal 
doll upright in his hand.] 

Come to the betrothal! Many Gypsies and Gypsy women are gathered 
together [in the bride’s house]. Now let us have a drink of brandy. Suddenly 
the father says : ‘ Fetch me the whip, you ! * His wife gave him the whip.— 
‘ Fetch th« beads [corals] ! * His wife gave him the beads [corals] also.—‘ Fetch 
a handkerchief! ’ What are you gazing at you, Gypsies 1 Bind up the stock to 
go to the betrothal! Whether the Gypsy gives [his daughter], or whether he 
does not give—we must try! Bind the handkerchief on the whip-stock, and the 
beads [corals] on its neck ! Now, make a doll now 1 Now, the doll is made. 1 
Hand me yon doll: I will put the hundred rouble notes on it—I would like to 
see how he would not give his daughter to my son 1 I hope he will give her; but 
if he does not give her—we shall find a better. 

The arrival of the match-makers, with the doll, at the house of 
the bride is followed by the greeting song Din Dobrtilvn, the 
acceptance of the doll, and the marriage contract:— 


Jdna. — “Jdn-je sari kuSdsa , i baSavin do skripki, a twine 
bagdn 99 : 



D5n do-brf - din, Ro-ma - 16 - le, Ax zda-rdti 5a - lorn 



Ro-ma - 15 - le, tu - ma-ry&-kye bee - ye - dA-kye. 


D6n dobridln, Romalile , 
Tumarydkye 2 3 besyeddkye , 
E goiondkye z Saorydkye! 
Koll Udina—din devlisa , 
A na dina—sir kamina, 
Peskvrl bdx 'na dticxina! 
Zdordtt calom, Romalile , 
Tumarydkye yagorydkye , 


1 The betrothal doll is made as follows : a handkerchief is bound to the whip¬ 
stock after the fashion of the old head-dress of Gypsy women; on the kerchief are 

hung the ornaments, often very precious corals ; to the kerchief are fastened bank 
notes for a large amount. Gypsy men and women are clever at making these dolls. 

3 Note that the possessives are fully declined, os in Russian. 

:: A loan-word with stem in n. 
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Nevlnkondkye satorydkye. 

Yagorf svetl m£o, ioi, 

E Satrfza nevinki, ioi, 

I o grastori sivinki, ioi, 

I o x&mut(5 rupovi, io i, 

A vurduro sodnakuno, ioi ! 

Besova me romnydsa. 

Besdva I jdva. E, romni merf, na lava tisenzl pal tdte! 
Kolf me vdva tak tu visa. Fecledlr tutlr nde—tu sir garzegfna! 
“Zdardtt dobrtdln, mire! Tl rddo, mire, gostinge ?” “Rddo, 
br&tez, rddo, brdtez! ” “ Brilisa, mire, man ?—PrI lisa ? Tak i 
dr4vza pri lit" “Bis, moro, bis, a drevza, Side po kiito. Man- 
ginpe devlis! Ml romni, p6de mdnge bravtnta.. mortvalt, l p6de 
mdnge stakano rupovo te plr! piydl 1 svato'sa po stakano I te cuvdv 
lav. — Ni, kolf, svdto, avila o biydti?” —“A biydu avila pasllo 
Pokrovo: tad! o balert pospyeln ine, I guromnyd clndsa.” “ Ti 
bat posdga desa ? ”—“ Ddva tube, bratez, trln seld I sdtra I e 
vurdesa I e grisa I ya gamisa . 1 2 3 Ni, kolf kamisa, iamunde 
man!” —“ Ni, I tu iamunde man ; ni, plri paruvin angrustyd!” 
(damundlne o zenf^o nevyestdsa, I o svat isi o svat isa, I e svdtya 
svyatydsa).— “ Dlk, svdto, sob 1 po Idit t’avis vy4mo; a yesli n 
adydke kerisa, tu mdnge pleskirisa: tadt pyatsot rubl^e paid 
bezscestya.” “ Kolf tu man xuxavisa, to pdn\s] seld opleskirisa.” 

They set off. [The principal match-maker, the bride-groom’s father, starts 
with his company ; in his hands he holds the doll—the doll stands on a level with 
all the Gypsies, just like a Gypsy girl: the match-maker gives the order.] ‘ Now 
all of you walk nicely, and play on your fiddles, and you sing.’ [All of them play 
and sing, the match-maker also]: 

Good day to you, Gypsies, 

To your assembly, 

And to the beautiful daughter ! 

If you give her—give her with God’s consent, 

If you do not give her—just as you please, 

You will not see your luck ! 

Health we wish you, Gypsies, 

To your fire, 

To your new tent. 


1 There seems to be a confusion in the termination ; al is third person singular, 
but Dobrowolski treats te piripiyal as an infinitive, following Patkdnoff, who 
classes all his verbs under te , e.g. tepie» t to drink. 

2 gamo , a horse-collar. Russian, Mr. Gilliat-Smith also refers me to 

Turkish gemi. 

3 This may be the Russian etob. 
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The fire is a bright one, ioe, 

The tent is a new one, ioe, 

The horse is a grey one, ioe, 

The horse collar is of silver, ioe, 

The waggon is of gold, ioe, 

I will sit down with my little wife. 

[The song here develops into a recitative; the bridegroom fancying that he is 
married and is riding on a swift horse, with his pretty wife, and is shouting out] 

I will sit [on my horse] and off I will go. Ah, my wife, I would not take a 
thousand roubles for you! Where I shall be you will be. Better than you is 
none—you are like a duchess ! 

[Now the match-makers begin to talk over the affair.] 

4 Good health to you, brothers! Are you glad, brothers, to receive us ? ’ 
4 We are glad, brother, we are glad, brother! ’ 4 You receive us, brothers ? Then 

accept the whip stock also ! ’ 4 Sit down, brothers, sit down, and put the whip¬ 

stock on the shelf [under the icons]. Now let us pray to God ! Wifie ! bring us 
some brandy, some vodka, and give me the silver cup, that I and the match¬ 
maker may drink cup about and pledge our words.—Well, match-maker, when 
shall the wedding be ?’ 4 The wedding shall be about Pokrov [the feast of the 
Intercession of the Holy Virgin, Oct. 1st., O.S.]: then the sheep will be fit for 
killing, and we will also kill a cow.’— 4 Will you give a good dowry ? ’— 4 1 will 
give you, brother, three hundred roubles and a tent and a waggon and a horse 
and harness. Now, if you are satisfied, kiss me !’ [The bride-groom here says 
to the girl] 4 You kiss me now, and let us exchange rings ! * (They all kiss each 
other, the bride-groom and bride, father with father, mother with mother, [and 
kisses go all round]).— 4 But see, match-maker, that all is carried out as arranged ; 
but if you will not do so, you will have to pay a fine; you must pay five 
hundred roubles for the insult.’— 4 And if you deceive me, you will pay five 
hundred roubles.’ [The five hundred roubles each is handed over to a third 
party.] 

The breaking of the agreement by the bridegroom, and his 
being fined are then described:— 

Ne, dlk, mdra: kolf te Us ,—tak U, a na Usa — bangovisa. 44 Me 
kolf spravlyfis, todi Idva" TM, br&tez, spr&vka biidlt sdro v6ko. 
Tu na iinis, paU 9 dava so blvaet ? Pxandena ke rdta, sir jukUs! 
Tti, mdra, kfordyd Idv po Sdte, I tu yei6\l na Usa, mdra—Suvdva 
add sasterd tut . DU I pr iSuvdva ko gordkUo. Me tut od ddva 
adorik, kai o pltdki kema .— 14 Le vy^ri; mdnge bax, sir Ubva me 
Id 99 —Na Usa , br&t, na xolyasdii dik, br&tlz; pisxarisa 'visa. 

Now see, brother, if you have taken,—then take, but if you do not take,—you 
crouch [i.e. pay the penalty]. 4 1 will take the girl after [finishing] my inquiries.’ 
Your inquiries, brother, will be a whole life-time. Do you not know what might 
happen for that? They tie you to the cart-wheel like a dog! You, brother, 
pledged your word for the girl, and if you do not take her, brother—I will put 
you in irons. Also I will drag you by force to the police-station. I will drive 
you to the place where they make copper coins [i.e. the copper mines of Siberia]. 
— 4 Believe me [lit. take the truth]; on my luck [I swear], that I will take her.’— 
If you do not take her, brother, do not look malicious [t.e. do not blame me] ; you 
will be to blame [? You will have to pay]. 
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In a recent number of The Wide World Magazine (March 
1910), a description is given of what is called a ‘Gypsy Wedding' 
in Poland. The particulars show that what the writer really saw 
was merely a part of the betrothal, and that purely the monetary 
negotiations, and not the really symbolic portion. The writer 
however states, quite correctly, that cohabitation frequently 
follows immediately on betrothal, the religious ceremony being 
deferred to any time which may be convenient. The following 
legend from Dobrowolski shows this very clearly:— 

Oort svataetsya ke Zigankye 

Zindyd e idi, Isis e dadeste ek% idi te ddi, tdlkl Xsts trfn, zene 
barvales} Giyd idi o gadd te morel, I dlkxila: Sdla ver^dm o 
R6m, gdzo, 'dasavd gdzo, so nilcdi ! nani. Pxenela': “Zdordh 
tuke, idi t Kdi tumi lodU t " A yoe pxenila: “ A ’Jcaddi, nddur. 
Aka tel ”—“ Ja ! me sic As avdva.” I yavyd you ko sAtrl I grds 
pri pxandyd, I oglyd ida sAtra, I pxenila: “ ZdordQ tuke 

pxuror&ma I" 0 pxurordm puiila: “ K6n tu san adasavd?’’ 
Yoti px^ndla: “ Me som Rdm, I jdva,—VI ni Hues porube ? ” 0 
pxurordm e raJcirla: “ Akadd isX nddur e rdi, tblkl you na 
lyubine e Romin.” A yoti e rakirla: “ Ydti'! mdndXra ! ” 

I gini sdre due. %ini. 0 pxurordm tlrdiyd pdle versta, a 
odavd giyd pe filatin. 0 rdi pyuiela: “ Kon ’davd yavyd ? ’’ 0 

lakeyo I rakirla: “ Yavyd Rdm."—“Biiavin adarig led me!" 
Yavyd 'do ^ordmi; o rdi les ptilXyd, I rakirla: “ TX 'k zend tu ? ” 
A yoti rakirla e rdske: “ Olcudde 1st mdnde pe terdd vavir 

tovarlso.” 0 rdi biiadyd e lakey<5s: “ Ja, di les gddli.’’ I o dumatL 
o pxurordm, so pal' leste prastdna I o davae dAlse te naiel ,— 
nasy<5oll dogukalue. I yavyd yoti pe filatin. I rakirla 'da 
lavd: “ Ti nani tute parubi, rdiya ? ” A yoti pxenila: “ IsX.’’ I 
villzipi leske stankd^r gres fider leskerestXr, i davAe porude . 2 
Yesco rdi dXyd leske o prldir lovi, but lovi dXyd. 

Yavli kxtri po satrl, I yoti rakirla: “Pxurdma, ti naddesa 
tu tre id pal' mdnde, paid Rom ? ” I yoti, pxurordm, pxenila: 
“SXr e cake narAvIza.” A e 6di rakirla: “Me pa liste jdva." loti 
2e rakirla: “ Me yavdva e dadesa u svAti ke tu; pirdald kurkd.” 
Ni, yavyd e dadesa I visvatindZA add id. I rakirla: “ Oddi tu 
mdnge tre id bis vinzA; mdnge kakand nAkoll o biydti te gullnAv. 

1 Mr. Gilii&t-Smith suggests that this should read zcnA barvalA = “ rich people,” 
instead of zene(n) barvalA*. 

5 This should be porubA. 
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Me a&mas terdo ko e krai pe elc rdskiri felda, I o graiyd amare 
p omardd Idskiro mard; takakond mdnge nekoll; tr‘6bl te jdl 
1c odd rdi te pleskirdti palo mard. Tak sir tu soglasno ? Ti ot desa 
tu tr'e dd pal’ me davdste ? A po spr&vki me bydit gullndsa.” 
0 pywrordm e raktrla: “ Pyuden e ddtir, tl sogl&sno ioti. Koli 
sogldsno, te me parlkirdva.” I pudle e ddtir. E 6di pyendyd: 
“ K61l me pal ddoleste ne jdva, tak me todf ni pal kondste na jdva, 
vy6k svoe pe tumdnde avdva te rovdtipe.” Nii, pyurordm e 
mekyd. 

Dindn drd, e gine; odglne, mo2et bit, pandvarddd versti, I 
klrdd s&trL I Vtyd ’da ddi o ndbri 1 2 1 giyd pdlo pant, I o davore, o 
mdlinka, prastandene pal’ Idte. I pod d’tk-^yd ioi add davordnde o 
r 6gizl po 8erd. I Vtyd ioi te rovdl, I goliyd sodavd nand manvM, 
a yadava ist o bengd. I Vtyd ioi te k^ardl peskeres romds: “ I 
yavdn yamd ko ddt, u gdsti / ” loti na kamyd te jdl. Nd , tdlkl 
ioi les vikyardyd, I soglasidsya ioti te jdl Idsa. I dKndn drd I 
yavld ko ddt. 

6 dat, e ddi r&do, so ddi yavyd ke iond u gostl. P%uror6m 
ukltetyd pe greste i giyd pale bravinta. I btetyd % zyat ydsa e 
bravinta te pidl. I zmattyd o zydt yo, i pasiyd telo pol<5go. I ioi 
(da) raklrla: “ E,” dadeske? raktrla e rovdla, " Jd tu stgldtr pale 
raSdste, me yavdl o raSdi.” I yavyd o raddi, I skldtydpe o narddo. 
I liyd ioti te pristine e satra. I pod dtk^yd ioti adavd, adotr'd teld 
poldgo pasyovt, pro mardyd I o pologo I s&tri,—I vumydndlya 
atirt, — ioi t<5lkl pdsli Idste ek% kurkord pozindyd I rneyd. 

The Devil Courts a Gypsy Girl 

Once upon a time there was a girl, the girl and her mother lived alone with 
her father, so there were only the three of them, they lived richly. The girl went 
to wash shirts, and she sees: a Gypsy man goes on horseback, handsome, so hand¬ 
some, that there is no other like him. He says: ‘ Hail to you, girl! where do 
you live ? ’ And she says: ‘ Over there not far. But where do you ? ’—‘ (Jo 
along! I will come directly.’ And he came to their tent and tied up his horse, 
and he entered that tent, and says : * Hail to you, old man ! ’ The old man asks 
him: ‘ What sort of a man are you ? ’ He says : ‘ I am a Gypsy, and I am going, 
—you don’t know of a swap ? ’ The old man says : ‘ Over there there is, not far 
away, a gentleman ; only he doesn’t like Gypsy men.’ But he says : ‘ All right! 
it doesn’t matter! ’ 

They went along just the two of them. They go on. The old Gypsy stayed 
behind at a distance, but yon fellow went into the jtalace. The gentleman asks : 


1 nebri. I cannot find the origin of this word: the ordinary Russian word is 
vedro, which is the word commonly used by Gypsies in this country. 

2 I have altered the quotation marks given by Dobrowolski, which are obviously 
wrong; he gives it “ E dacUske,” etc., apparently treating daddske as a diminutive. 
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4 Who i8 that fellow that came V The footman says : ‘A Gypsy came.* ‘Send 
him in here to me.’ He went into the room ; the gentleman received him, and 
says: ‘ Did you come by yourself ?’ But he says to the gentleman : ‘ There is 
another companion waiting for me yonder in the field.’ The gentleman sent the 
footman : ‘ Go give him a call.’ And the old man thought that they were run¬ 
ning after him and he began to run further away,—with difficulty they called him 
back. And he came into the palace. And the Gypsy fellow says : ‘ Have you 
nothing to swap, sir?* And he says : ‘Yes.’ And they brought out to him 
from the stall a better horse than his own, and they made an exchange. Also the 
gentleman gave him in addition money, much money he gave him. 

They came home to the tent, and he says: ‘ Old man, would you not give 
away your daughter to me, to a Gypsy?* And he the old man says : ‘As it 
suits the girl.* But the girl says : ‘ I will go with him.’ But he says : ‘ I will 
come with my father to a betrothal with you in the course of a week.* So he 
comes with his father and made a match with that girl. And he says : ‘ I wish 
you would give me your daughter without the wedding ceremony ; I have no 
time just now to celebrate the wedding. I am stopping on the border of a gentle¬ 
man’s estate, and our horses have trampled his corn ; so I have no time now; I 
must go to that gentleman and pay for the corn. Well, are you agreed ? Will 
you give your daughter to me, the young chap ? But after the inquiry is, after we 
will be celebrating the wedding.’ The old man says : ‘ Ask the girl if she con¬ 
sents. If she consents then I am agreeable.’ And they asked the girl. And the 
girl said : * If I don’t go with this one, then I will go with no one, and I shall be 
wailing because of you all my days.* Well, the old fellow allowed it. 

They put the horses to and they went; they went may be fifty versts, and 
they pitched their tents. And that girl took the pail and went after water, and 
the children, the little ones, ran after her. And she noticed little horns on the 
heads of those children. And she began to cry that these little naked things are 
not human at all, but yonder are devils. And she began to call for her own 
Gypsy : ‘ Oh, let *s go to my father on a visit! ’ But he did not want to go. But 
she persuaded him, and he agreed to go with her. And they put to and went to 
the father. 

The father and the mother are glad that the girl is come to them on a visit. 
The old man mounted his horse and went to fetch brandy. And he Bat down to 
drink the brandy with his son-in-law. And the son-in-law got drunk and lay 
down under the (canopy) bed. And she says : ‘ Ah ! ’ she says to her father and 
weeps, ‘ go you as quick as you can for the parson, make the parson come.’ And the 
parson comes, and the people crowded in. And he began to bless the tent. And 
that fellow noticed it, as he lay there under the bed, and he broke up the bed and 
the tent,—and he flew out,—but she lived after him only one week and she died. 


Superstitions 

We now come to the point where in my opinion Dobrowolski 
is weakest. It has always been my view that on the line of 
linguistics the inquiry as to the origin of the Gypsies has reached 
its limits, and that the line on which future investigation should 
proceed is that of customs and superstitions. This point of view 
does not seem to have been in any way grasped by Dobrowolski; 
there are many casual references to superstitions, but there is no 
connected attempt to analyse or to classify them, nor to trace 
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in any way their origin and connection with the superstitions of 
other families of Gypsies. 

The archpriest Rudneff, as quoted by Professor Patk&nofif, has 
said of the Moscow Gypsies: ‘ They are all of the Orthodox faith, 
and carry out their church-duties as strictly as the Russians.’ 
{Anthropological Report, vol. iii. 1878.) This is no doubt per¬ 
fectly true, so far as it goes. But the accounts given by Dobro- 
wolski throw some curious side-lights on their religious system. 
That they profess the Orthodox faith there is no doubt, and in 
their veneration for the more mystical side of the religious 
observances they are not excelled by the most devout peasants: 
on account of their greater comparative wealth their icons far 
exceed in splendour those of the ordinary peasant; but when one 
reads between the lines the quaint traits of the Gypsy character 
show themselves. 

On examining the accounts given by Dobrowolski one cannot 
doubt that the Gypsies of Russia are really polytheists; the saints 
represented in the icons are to them deities of greater or less 
importance; subordinate no doubt to the supreme God, but 
having each his own well-defined sphere of operation. Nicholas 
the Wonder-worker is their special object of veneration, especially 
when starting on a robbing expedition; to him they offer prayers 
for success, and to him they dedicate candles when successful, 
paying for special services in his honour. It may be remembered 
in connection with this that St. Nicholas was also in the West the 
special patron of Knights of the Road, ‘ Clerks of St. Nicholas ’ as 
they were often called. But it is advisable to have other pro¬ 
tection besides that of the saints, and nothing is much better than 
a strip of the linen cloth with which the hands of a dead woman 
have been bound together: 1 

Tr'6bl e muldngiri ’da try&pkiia, kai o vastd ispxandMsi —tak 
ioi tr‘6bi Jco Soribe: yeS^ll la pern Uaa, Suvdsa add Jostle, str 
jdsa pe Sort, o gazd sutesl sir z&mardd, I Ids so kamdsa I 
naSwndla nikdn. 2 

The Hand of Glory 

In the story where Ivka relates how he helped to capture the 
celebrated robber Prokuda, there is an allusion to a still more 

1 Cf. * The Custom of the Sansiyas and Beriyas,’ J. G . L . S., New Series, iv. 40. 

3 It is necessary to take from a dead woman the strip of linen with which the 
hands were bound—this is very useful for robbery: if you take it with you, and 
put it in your pocket when you go stealing, the g&jos will sleep as if they were dead, 
and you will take what you like, and no one will hear. 
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curious and gruesome talisman. This is a candle made of the 
fat of a dead man: the smoke from which, if allowed to blow 
into the house to be robbed will cause all who are asleep to 
remain so, and will render all those who may be awake incapable 
of movement. 

Here is a glaring instance of neglect on the part of Dobrowolski: 
he gets a hint of a thoroughly magical ceremony and is content to 
leave the matter there, making no attempt to follow up the trail, 
or to ascertain whether this charm was in common use, nor what 
was its origin! To me this reference is one of the most interesting 
and important things in the whole book: the allusion sent me at 
once to the Ingoldsby Legends, where in the Nurse’s Tale we have 
a story of ‘The Hand of Glory,’ with the same attributes: this 
reference switched me off again to Harrison Ainsworth’s RooJcwood 
and to Les Secrets du Petit Albert. In the last named work I 
found the recipe for this invaluable talisman given in full; it 
runs as follows:— 

Elle est constitute par la main d’un pendu qu’on prepare 
comme suit:—On l’enveloppe dans un morceau de drap mortuaire 
en la pressant bien pour lui faire rendre le peu de sang qui 
pourrait y etre reste, puis on la met dans un vase de terre, avec 
du sel, du salpetre et du poivre long, le tout bien pulvtrise. On 
l’y laisse quinze jours, apres quoi, on l’expose au grand soleil de 
la canicule jusqu’4 ce qu’elle soit parfaitement desstchte. Si le 
soleil ne suffisait pas, il faudrait la mettre dans un four chauflft 
avec de la verveine et de la foug&re. On compose ensuite une 
espece de chandelle avec de la graisse du pendu, de la cire vierge 
et du sesame. On se sert de la main de gloire comme d’un 
chandelier pour tenir cette chandelle allumee. Dans tous les 
lieux ou l’on va avec cet instrument, ceux qui y sont restent 
comme petrifies et ceux qui sont endormis ne peuvent s’eveiller, 
quoi qu’on fasse. 

The Petit Albert also gives the counteracting charm: 

Les voleurs ne peuvent se servir de la main de gloire quand 
on a eu la precaution de frotter le seuil de la porte avec un 
onguent compost de fiel de chat noir, de graisse de poule blanche 
et de sang de chouette, lequel onguent doit etre fait au temps 
de la canicule. 

The merest tiro in necromancy will see at once that the 
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essential elements of success are that the man of whose fat the 
candle is composed shall have been hanged, and that the candle 
shall be clasped by a properly pickled hand. In the case of which 
Dobrowolski tells the charm was an utter failure; and I very 
much fear that the treacherous Ivka, who had undertaken the job 
of capturing Prokuda, and was one of those on watch in the house, 
was guilty of ‘ selling a pup ’ to that amiable robber, since he only 
guaranteed that the candle should be of ‘ dead man’s fat ’ and there 
is no mention of the indispensable candlestick. 

I have a fancy that this ‘ Hand of Glory ’ may ultimately prove 
a very important link in the chain of evidence as to the origin 
of the Gypsy race; and I would strongly urge every member of 
the society who may come across any trace of the legend, to make 
a note of the particulars and send them to the Journal. In the 
West there have been references made to this legend by various 
writers, but for the most part they are, as in the cases of Ingoldsby 
and Ainsworth, mere repetitions of the Petit Albert. In The 
Antiquary (cap. 17) Sir Walter Scott gives a slightly different 
recipe, the candle being made from the fat of the bear, the badger, 
the wild boar and an unbaptized child. 

Brand (. Popular Antiquities, London, 1841, iii. 153-4) quotes 
Grose, who copies the passage from the Petit Albert; and also gives a 
paragraph from The Observer of January 16,1831, relating how this 
charm had actually been used by thieves on the 3rd of that month, 
at a house in county Meath; but without success. In the preface 
to his work (note q), he quotes from a translation of Bergerac’s 
Saiyrical Characters (London, 1658): ‘ I cause the thieves to bum 
candles of dead men’s grease, to lay the hoasts asleep while they 
rob their houses.’ 

Dr. John Sampson has most kindly furnished me with a 
translation of a Shelta story on the same subject, the locality 
again being Ireland: in this instance it is simply the hand of a 
dead man, and not of a hanged man which is used; 1 which may 
account for failure in this case also. In fact all the attempts of 
which we have any report seem to have ended unsatisfactorily, 
doubtless from carelessness in preparing the ingredients: in these 
days of adulteration any member of the Society who proposes trying 
the experiment would do well to insist on a signed guarantee of 
purity and the certificate of a government analyst. 

1 1 do not give Dr. Sampson's story in exttnso^ because I hope that the pressure 
of public opinion will induce him to print the full Shelta version with a translation. 
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It has been pointed out to me that Wlislocki, in his work 
Aus dem inneren Leben der Zigeuner (cap. iv. ‘ Blutzauber ’), gives 
several Gypsy charms of a somewhat similar nature; 1 but I have 
nowhere been able to find the exact recipe given by the Petit 
Albert: the very slight reference made by Dobrowolski leads me 
to suspect that the Russian Gypsies have kept as near to it as 
any. In Sebillot’s great book on French Folk-lore I can find no 
trace of the superstition. 

A search in back numbers of Notea and Queries might give 
some valuable hints, but I have not the time to undertake such 
a search: perhaps some other member of the Society will do so. 
A passage in Petit Albert shows that there is another form of 
the incantation: in this the hand itself, being smeared with a 
certain salve the recipe for which is not given, becomes luminous, 
each finger giving a flame: the salve is doubtless of the nature 
of some of those described by Wlislocki, the components being 
distinctly uncanny. 

Dreams and Omens 

Dobrowolski gives several examples of dreams and omens, of 
which I reproduce a few:— 

Roll Hriklt pri umydla, dd ku fulpi—so nibut avila dttnipd; 
n’ddyake pnumydndeiya, add si vyddma. Avila o rodlpi. 
(hriklt—el yol coroydn. 

If a bird (a raven) comes flying into the courtyard, that means misfortune— 
something unlucky will happen; she does not come flying for nothing, because 
she is a witch. There will be a search [by the police]. The raven—eh, she’s 
a witch. 

Waking or in a dream it is a bad sign to see a hare run 
across the road. To break the charm you must with the left 
hand break the alders at the place where the hare ran through 
and say:— 

Z&pxdgir o d/rom zaiz oske I 

Break the road for a hare! 

Gypsies think it unlucky to meet a priest:— 

Strenvndy&mpe e raidsa; ne, iwrde pal' leste pyusord: da 
neyde yemfi soldma, zlidnyo. 

If you meet a priest, throw a wisp of straw just behind him (i.e. as tithe): 
much good may it do him, the rogue. 

1 See this volume of the J. G. L. 6\, p. 40. 
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Gypsies believe much in the hand; a hand may be lucky 
or unlucky:— 

6a6un6 vast, yuyand vast. 

A truthful (lucky) hand, a deceitful (unlucky) hand. 

If a Gypsy when setting out on a thieving expedition meets an 
old peasant woman with empty pails he returns home at once. 
To see an empty pail is unlucky; full pails are reckoned very 
lucky omens:— 

Px&rde sostrlnlndyd} yamdnge avela pxerdd. 

Meeting full ones, fullness will come to us. 

Gypsies count some days as lucky, others as unlucky. Monday 
and Friday are unlucky days for stealing:— 

Add dives ponedyal&tfaiir naitl to cords; o dives nane baxtcdo. 

It is of no use stealing on Monday ; the day is not lucky. 


Dreams 

To dream of dead parents is a sign of hard frost. 

To dream of corn in the ear is lucky. 

To dream of honey means wealth. 

To dream of gathering nuts means money. 

To dream of-kissing a pretty girl means a hundred rouble note. 2 

To dream of worms means many children. 

Dikxydm Trie sune: e s<5va dela godll. Tak adavd prinalezit 
ke iai, so yol se buznl 3 i biandla yol (d. 

I saw in my sleep : the screech-owl cried. That is a sign for a girl that she is 
pregnant and will give birth to a daughter. 

To dream of a roach means the birth of a girl, a perch 
means a boy. 

Dikxyom me sune, dikxyom kirko—porum x^ va •' kirlcd yavdla. 

I saw a dream, I saw bitterness—I was eating a leek : bitterness is coming. 


1 A double gerund, both Romani and Russian termination. 

4 There is no hint whether this is payable or receivable. 

4 Can any one parallel this use of buznt as meaning pregnant! The only 
meaning that I know is ‘ she-goat ’; though Borrow seems to use it as identical 
with lubni. Cf. his sumjal6 =‘ traitor ’ and ‘ he-goat,’ 
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Dilc^ydm me sune rues—add bd%. 

I saw a wolf in a dream—that’s luck. 

Dilc^yom me sune lisiza. A da da bd% barf: kdi nd jasa, tak 
paruvdsa, peskl ba% dXkjfesa; I jds te core's, tak coresa. 

I saw a fox in a dream. That is great luck : where you go you will make 
such a swap that you will see your own luck ; if you go to steal, you will 
make a big haul. 

To dream of a bear means a search, the constable is coming. 

To dream of a rope means prison; cutting a rope, escape. 

(To be continued.) 


IY.—RUSSIAN GYPSIES AT MARSEILLES AND MILAN 
By Augustus E. John 

W HILE passing through Marseilles in the early part of 
February 1910, I took a seat one afternoon on the 
terrasse of the ‘ Bar Augas,’ a spot I recommend to any thirsty 
Rai not too particular about the quality of his drinks. Opposite 
me, at the foot of the Porte d’Aix, lounged a group of Gitanos 
of Almeria, with bright diklos over the shoulder, their jetty black 
hair brushed rigidly forward over the ears and there snipped 
abruptly, their staves in their hands, and the instruments of the 
craft of the tondeur de chiens hanging at their sides in little 
bags. From time to time young Romis crossed the Place, aloof 
and enigmatic, like nuns of some unknown and brilliant order. 

I was to make the acquaintance of these folk later. What 
presently riveted my attention was an even more remarkable figure 
which now hove in sight. It belonged to a tall and bulky man 
of middle age, attired in voluminous high-boots, baggy trousers 
decorated at the sides with insertions of green and red, a short 
braided coat garnished with huge silver pendants and chains, and 
a hat of less magnificence if of greater antiquity upon his shaggy 
head. This singular personage was making his way slowly across 
the Place, looking this way and that, while puffing at his great 
German pipe, and acknowledging with dignity as he passed the 
salutations of the loungers. I rose, confronted him, and ‘ entered 
into conversation ’ with an unceremonious Sar ean, Kako t After 
recovering from a momentary stupefaction, and having made a 
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few inquiries as to my condition and provenance, the Russian 
Gypsy (for as such I had recognised him), with an amiable 
hand-shake, readily consented to my proposal that we should 
consummate our acquaintance at a neighbouring tavern. 

There, over a bottle of laSi mol, I learned that my new friend, 
DSanos Storikin by name, was one of a party of Gypsy copper¬ 
smiths who, having arrived at Marseilles from Belgium on their 
way to Italy, were waiting to recover their baggage, lost on the 
journey, before proceeding to Milan to rejoin another detachment 
which was headed by one Todor, 1 a great and wealthy man. My 
informant, however, was thinking seriously of betaking himself to 
Algiers with his wife and one son, but was not sure whether 
Corsica were not a country of even greater attractions, and asked 
eagerly if I had visited, and could recommend, these places. After 
having practically ‘done’ Europe, not to speak of occasional 
excursions south of the Caucasus, this old nomad still felt the 
thirst of travel as keenly as ever. But finally, upon ascertaining 
the price of the fare to Algiers, exorbitant in his opinion, 
D2anos Storikin decided to accompany the rest of the band 
to Italy. 

As the evening grew late I was nothing loath to accept the 
proffered invitation to dine with the Gypsies. To spare my genial 
old friend undue exertion I thought it well to take a cab, and 
arriving thus, not without a certain iclat, at the abode of the 
tribe, I was introduced to, and received cordially as a curiosity from 
Anglia by a company of some score of persons. Having dined, 
the evening wound up with songs and dances in the Russian 
manner, executed with unheard-of brilliance by various members 
of the societe. 

Upon rising to take my leave I was pressed to remain the 
night, which I was glad to do, and was soon slumbering Romanes 
in a comer of one of the single-roomed huts occupied by my 
friends. Though each room was provided with a bed, the Gypsies 
did not avail themselves of this commodity, preferring to dispose 
themselves upon the floor. A week passed thus before I finally 
took leave of the band, and then only upon the distinct under¬ 
standing that I should rejoin them at Milan. 


1 For this Gypsy surname cf. Diilmann, Zigeuner-Buch (Milnehen, 1905), p. 60. 
His ‘Dodors,* however, claimed to come from the Pyrenees. See also Miskow’s 
note in this number of the J. G, L . S. 9 and Mik. iv. 55*6, where Tfldor occurs as 
the equivalent of Theodore. Diilmann has also a Bosnian Totor, p. 266. 
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No work was done by the party at Marseilles, but the men 
occasionally paid visits to the Russian Consul to see about their 
lost baggage—stolen by the gajos, they said. Their chief and 
perhaps only anxiety in life was the fear of being robbed, an atti¬ 
tude for which I saw good reason when Milos and Terka his wife, 
whose house I shared, showed me one night an almost fabulous 
hoard of gold, silver, and precious stones knotted up in a towel. 
They said that to have kept their love in a mo%to would have been 
likely to arouse the cupidity of the ever-predatory gajos. Their 
fears were not unfounded, as will appear later, and my friends the 
Demeter family were unsuccessfully burgled at Cherbourg two 
years ago by cora, whom they put to flight with revolver-shots. 

One morning, at dawn, as we lay upon the floor, Milos recount¬ 
ing a paramit to his diabolically lively children, there came a 
knock at the window, and presently entered three young Roma, 
strangers to me, bearded and dishevelled, in the garb of their 
race. There ensued a thunderous conversation, and Terka sud¬ 
denly burst into hoarse lamentations, slapping her face, knotting 
her braided hair about her throat, and calling upon God— Ai 
Devla, Devla! The messengers had come to announce the death 
of their dai in Belgium: the Romni, temi ta zordli, had fallen 
down and died of some mysterious seizure; and the entire com¬ 
pany to which she belonged had forthwith journeyed to Marseilles 
and had but now arrived. As the ill-news spread, the wild grief 
of the women became painful to witness, and I walked up to the 
station to find some thirty Gypsies squatting round their samovars 
on the floor of the waiting-room, eating and conversing, oblivious 
of the collection of gajos who surveyed the scene askance. I 
discerned several beautiful damsels among the party, and was 
shown the husband of the mull —a forlorn and solitary figure. 
I joined the newcomers in the search for lodgings, but it was 
long before they found a gajo intelligent and courageous enough 
to admit them. 

Next day a funeral feast, at which all the Gypsies and myself 
were present, was held in a densely packed room. After a deafen¬ 
ing palaver, the food, consisting chiefly of boiled balifo and Sok, 
was set in our midst, and three long candles were stuck in a loaf 
and placed at the side. Then the bereaved Rom lit incense and 
carried it round, after which the men fell to eat and drink. 
When the feast was over the chief mourner collected the broken 
meat and bread in a cloth, and, accompanied by the men, pro- 
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ceeded down to the port, where he solemnly deposited his burden 
in the sea. 1 He then disappeared, leaving the rest to repair to 
a kircuma and carouse. 

One Patika informed me that another such ceremony would 
take place in six months, and yet another later. I told him that 
in my country we occasionally burnt the belongings of the 
deceased, wordon and all; upon which he replied that that was 
also a practice in Russia. 

After the songs and dancing that night I reluctantly bade fare¬ 
well to my hosts, in spite of their entreaties to stay just one more 
night—' Bes, prala, bei kati mensa koda raci, ta dzas tihara’ 
says Milos; and ‘ Bd, prala bes; paro som te trades' echoes the 
beautiful Terka. ‘ Na, na, dzava me IceraZi ando Italia, ta dileava 
tume palpale ando Milano, prala ta peni. Nail tumengi, ta de 
Devla ba %! ’ 

On February 13 I found at Milan a camp of more than twenty 
tents. To our mutual amazement my old friends the Demeters 2 
and I .met again, while some of the Marseilles tribe were there, 
with many others I did not know—a grand reunion. Strange to 
say, their fear of robbery had been realised, for the Corriere della 
Sera of February 10 reported that three youths had crawled under 
the chiefs tent and stolen, amongst other things, a large cane staff 
covered from top to bottom with decorations in chased silver— 
an object of notable value, which, being a wand of office, cannot be 
carried save by the chief himself. The ornamentation of the 
stick, according to this newspaper, indicates exactly the rank of 
its owner, that of the second in command of a troop being 
decorated only at the handle. 3 

A terrific kelipen was taking place on the evening of my 
arrival, and was continued the next morning when I visited the 
camp and took down the song &unta, Mimi, Zunta! from a 
youth named Putzardinka—no easy task amid the din of twenty 
hammers beating twenty copper vessels of all shapes and sizes, 
and the yelling and vociferation of the wildest crew on earth. 

In the tent of pleasure sat Todor, an elderly man, in a con¬ 
dition approaching frenzy, with the elders of the tribe on either 
hand. Todor had insisted on his wife assuming all her jewels, 

1 Cf. Dzanos e Puskasa , p. 234, 1 0 mas acid cudem 'do pai. 1 

3 See J. O. L . S. t New Series, ii. 197. 

3 See Wlislocki, Aus dem inneren Lebcn der Zigeuner , Berlin, 1892, pp. 31-36 ; 
and J. G. L. S. 9 Old Series, iii. 178. 
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including a massive belt of elaborate metal-work, and dancing 
before him; and he hoarsely shrieked for his great gold mugs 1 2 
to be fetched, filled with wine, and placed on the skafidi. There 
they stood, a foot high, and elaborately chased. Todor in his 
Bacchic ecstasy would shatter his great German pipe, only to be 
handed another; to charm him the surrounding Romnia lifted 
up their voices and sang wild songs, and a Sukar Sai danced with 
a grace that was antique. But Todor beat the time upon the 
table until the bottles leapt. Behind, three young men swayed in 
an inextricable embrace, their countenances illuminated with 
sombre shining eyes. Without the tent a crowd of gdje surveyed 
the strange scene in a state resembling hypnotic trance. 

The absolute isolation of the Gypsies seemed to me the rarest 
and most unattainable thing in the world. The music, which 
surged and died away like some natural phenomenon, affected me 
strangely. . . . ‘ Kerela te kamav te rovav,’ I murmured to my 
neighbour, and tore myself away with difficulty. 

These Gypsies intended to work through Italy, probably for 
six months or a year, and then they talk of invading England. 
During my visits at Marseilles and Milan I collected the following 
vocabulary, songs, and tales. The dialect is not the ordinary 
Romani of northern Russia. To judge from its Rumanian 
character and Wallachian loan-words* it may have had its origin 
in or near Bessarabia, though the Gypsies themselves had travelled 
far and talked glibly of such places as Tiflis, Baku, and Nijni 
Novgorod, while one of the band had posed as a model in St 
Petersburg. They bear considerable resemblance to Gilliat-Smith’s 
Ldlere Sinte. 


I. Vocabulary. 

adSukar, wait. Vaillant, Oram., 79 ajuc'ar hanri, ‘ attends un 
peu’; 86 ajuc’indem tut, ‘je t’attendais’; 94 ajucera, 
‘ attente, espoir,’ ajucerao, roe, rdim, * j’attends, esp^re ’; 
etc. Mik., v. 9, ‘ aiakar vb. warten . . . alluSar impt. 
sg. 2.’ 


1 Wlislocki also found gold cups in the possession of Gypsies. See Vom tcan- 
demden Zigeunervoile, Hamburg, 1890, p. 14. 

2 I have received valuable help in tracing the loan-words in this vocabulary 
from Dr. Malcolm Burr, Miss M. Edith Durham, Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith, Dr. D. F. 
de l’Hoste Ranking, Dr. John SampsoD, and especially from Mr. Sidney W. 
Perkins. 
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akatd-lo, here it is. Mik., v. 6, ‘ dks adv. sieh ecce, dks-ts-lo, dks- 
ta-lo. ta ist, wie es scheint, eine den impt. verstarkende 
Partikel.’ 

baho, ice. Pott, ii. 344; Mik., viii. 29 : but always with p instead 
of b. Cf. butar below, and Vaillant’s bapin (Oram., 97). 
Gilliat-Smith’s Ldlere Sinte appeared to say bai for 
‘ water,’ and braho for German Gypsy praxos. 
bax, luck. Mik., vii. 14, gives this form for Sirin., Pol., and Russ. 
balido: puviako balido, hedgehog. This form is not among those 
collected by Pischel ( Beitrdge , 1894, pp. 26-30). 
Literally ‘ little earth-pig.’ 

hart a, comrade. Vaillant, Gram., 69 bade ‘raon cher.’ The word 
is Rum. for ‘ elder brother.’ By metathesis from Russ, 
or Bulg. brat, ‘brother,’ or, popularly, ‘ my friend.’ See 
also kamado and moro. 

bedava, I dwell, stay, sit. Pott, ii. 427 ; Mik., vii. 20. 

bidterava, I forget. Mik., vii. 22, but always hist-. 

brie, razor. Mik., vi. 23, (Zig. in Sirmien) ‘ briji vb. rasieren; 

brijil pea er rasiert sich, serb. brijati se.’ Rum. brie id, 
Bulg. brie. 

budi, work. Mik., vi. 23 and vii. 26, gives this form for Sirm. See 
also J. G. L. S., Old Series, i. 126, fn. For the change of 
t>d see Mik. ix. 29, and cf. cugno and radi in the texts. 
budumo, tree, vine. Wallachian budum ‘ der Klotz, Rumpf, Stock.’ 

Cf. Jesina, budumos ‘ Baumstamm, Klotz.’ 
busava, I call myself. 8a r hides tu ? Me budava Yanko Bala- 
duno. Mik., vii. 25, from Rum. Vaillant, Gram., 80, 
sar btcs'el. Scaliger (1597) ‘ ser buehos ? Quomodo 
nominaris ? ch. Hispanicum.’ 

tutor, open. Butar o Jilastr. Mik., v. 50, ‘ puter vb. offnen, 
losbinden.’ See also viii. 46, phutr. For the change 
p>b see above s.v. baho. 
dadava, I vomit. Pott, ii. 207; Mik., vii. 29. 

£ai, tea. Russian; but in general use in the Balkans. Distin¬ 
guished from dhai, ‘girl,’ by absence of aspirate. The 
Rum. form is ceaiu. 

dikanalo, juicy, fat. Nai cikanalo o kukalo, pagliem lea, aulco. 

Pott, ii. 177, ‘ Cziken m. das Fett.’ Mik., vii. 32. 
dinelo, exhausted. Mik., vii. 80 quotes a similar form of kkino, 
viz. Hung, cinilo. Vaillant, Gram., 53-4 sam cino, 73 
s’ino. Paspati, Journal of the American Oriental 
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Society, voL vii. (1861) p. 176, under ‘to cut’gives 
chindva ‘ I am tired,’ and compares it with Greek 
kotttu). The change of lc>( occurs regularly in Rum. 
Gypsy before e and i : see Mik., ix. 30. Cf. pucinava. 
con, month. Pott, ii. 194; Mik., vii. 35. 

Zu&i, breast. Pott, ii. 180; Mik., vii. 37. 

iugno, sorry, sad. Pott, i. 122, tlmgano, etc., ii. 307 ; Mik., i. 41 
(no. 552). For the change t>£, cf. buci above. 
tukdno, hammer. Pasp. tchokdnos. Eperies Gyp. dialect chokdnds, 
J. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 229. Rum. ciocan. 
cungalo, ugly. Mik., vii. 38, gives this form only for the Grk. and 
Span, dialects. 

cuvava, put, throw. 6udia mas and’ o pai. Pasp. s. v. tchivdva, 

‘ tirer, jeter,’—‘ pron. par quelques Nom. tchuvdva.’ 
Pott, ii. 183; Mik., vii. 34-5. Cf. Von Sowa’s churdau, 

‘ a contracted form of chivr-dau,’ J. G. L. S., Old 
Series, i. 296. 

darava, I fear. Pott, ii. 315 ; Mik., vii. 41. 

devel: o devel, o del, God. De devla bax,' Give happiness, 0 God ! ’ 
dilo, crazy. Mik., vii. 43, gives this form of dinilo for Rum., 
Bukov., and Serv., but not for Russ. Ldlere Sinte, 
J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 4 and 6, dillo. 
dopo, anvil. ? Rum. doba, ‘drum’ (a thing beaten). See Mik., v. 18; 

he gives it, at ii. 64, for ‘ file ’ in a Hung. Gyp. vocab. 
duvar, twice. Pott, i. 228; Mik., v. 19. 

dzili, song. Dzilabe mangi dzili. Mik., vii. 56, gives this form 
for Hung, and Sirm.; at ix. 30 he quotes it as an 
example of the change of g>dz. 

filastr, window. Butar o filastr. Mik. gives—Galicia fddstra 
(ii. 37, no. 109), Sirin, feljastro, Buk. ferjdsta (vi. 25) 

‘ aus dem rumun,’ and Sirm. freljastr (vi. 37). Rum. 
fereastrd. 

galbdno, yellow. Mik. gives—Hung, galbeno (ii. 64) ‘aus dem 
rum. galbin,’ Buk. gdlbsnu (v. 21), and Sirm. gdlveno 
(vi. 25). 

gladzi, bottle. Wallachian glaze, ‘ das Glas, die Flasche.’ 
gor, autour de la ville. Mik., vii. 5, agor. Gilliat-Smith’s Sofia 
Gs. used ando agor e dizakoro for ‘ on the outskirts of 
the capital.’ 

goznardo, wise, intelligent. The only similar forms given by Mik. 
vii. 56-7, s.v. godi, are Karp, and Skand. gohardo. 
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guglo, sweet. Vaillant’s Rum. form. See Mik., vii. 58. 
guru, bull. Pott, ii. 141; Mik., vii. 58. 

haliovava, I understand. Pott, ii. 168; Mik., vii. 5, achal. Anglo- 
Rom. haiovdva. 

ya&ciri, thrown. Apparently connected with Mik.’s Buk. verb 
(v. 25) chasard’ov, ‘ zu Grunde gehen, verschwinden.’ 
xertiya, paper. Mik., v. 24 (Buk .)—‘hsrtijs subst. f. Papier.—rum. 

chsrtie.’ Vaillant, Gram., 108, herti. Rum. lidrtic or 


yrtie. 

xindo, befouled. Pott, ii. 166; Mik. v. 25, chsnd’l, ‘ bekacht.’ 
xplevi, mechant, choleric. From Song iii., where it may be an 
adj. in -avo, from ^oZi. 

Xora^ai, Turk. Xora^ai and’ o pai drab civela. Pott, ii. 127; 
Mik., vii. 64; Ascoli, 27. 

yulai, ‘patron de chevaux.’ Pott, ii. 170, chulai ‘Mann,’ cholei 
‘ Wirth ’; Pasp. khidai, ‘ seigneur, homme distingue ’; 
Mik., vii. 65. Anglo-Rom. hdlono, ‘landlord.’ 

%urdo, small. love ‘petite monnaie.’ Pott, ii. 159; Mik., 

ii. 45, ndne hurde I6ve (Buk.), and vii. 65. 
kalzi, breeches. Mik., ii. 31 (no. 119) kdlci ‘Hosen’ (Russ.); 

Byhan, J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 47, ‘ kdltsa , breeches 
(cf. Greek nuX-raa, “stocking”)’; Simson, History of 
the G8., p. 315, calshes, ‘ breeches.’ 
kamado, comrade. See also barta and moro. 
kamiS, cane, bamboo. Russ. kamiS, ‘reed, cane’; Bulg. kamss ; 
Turk. 


kamni, gravida. Mik., vii. 77. 
kangli, comb. Pott, ii. 104; Mik., vii. 54 (s.v. gaud), 
karlya, boots. Mik., ii. 64, kerd Stiefel (Hung.) and v. 30 ‘ khsre, 
ksre subst. pi. Schuhe . . . slavon. (erja Schuh.’ See 
also slcornia and papue. 
kat, shears. Mik., vii. 75. 
kati, katki, here. See Mik., v. 29, s.v. kathe. 
khanS, nothing. Mik., ii. 36 (no. 52) kandz (Gal.), v. 28 kanci 
kanc, ‘ irgend etwas, wie lat. quidquam, mit na nihil.’ 
Vaillant, Gram, 82, 111, kans’. 

kilelohasi, big hotel. It has been suggested that this word may 
contain Hung, haz ‘house,’ and mean, perhaps, a 
dancing-house. There are also Rum. words ldca$ or 
loca$ meaning ‘ home,’ ‘ house,’ ‘ lodging,’ and chili is 
vulgar Rum. for ‘ to drink.’ 
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kiradava, I cook. The usual form is kiravava, Mik., vii. 83. The 
word resembles the passive kird'ov, * I boil’ Perhaps 
a false inference from a preterite in -do. Cf. raklava. 
kind, cheese. Pott, ii. 257; Mik., vii. 76. 

JdiaSta, tongs. Pasp. Jddshta ; Mik., i. 16 (no. 185) Bulg. loan¬ 
word ; vl 27 IdjdStu (Sirm.) and vi. 41. Rum. 
clefte. 

kodo, this. Mik., vii 85. 

kolumpilya, potatoes. Mik., ii. 62 (no. 86) kompira (Gegend von 
Unghv&r); ii. 64, kolompvre (Hung.); vi 27, kolompvrja 
(Sirm.); vi 42, ‘ Magy. kolomp4r.’ 
kopidi, chisel Mod. Greek for‘ knife ’ or ‘ dagger.’ 
korSo, chimney. Mik., vi 28 (Sirm.)— ‘koSo subst. Rauchfang. 

Dunkei’ Rum. co§, ‘ basket,’ co§ la coed, * chimney ’: 
Wallachian koSu, ‘ der Rauchfang.’ 
kovlo, soft. Kovlo rwp, ‘good (soft) silver.’ Pott, ii 106; Mik., 
vii 87. 

kut, valuable. Pott, ii, 93; Mik., vii 87. Anglo-Rom. kvZ bar, 

‘ diamond.’ French Gyp. kul-ba, * dear (dead) father ’; 
kui-nona, ‘grandmother’; ku2-papun, ‘grandfather.’ 
kurava, ooire. Mik., v. 32 and vii. 88. 

-lo, enclitic pronoun: akatd-lo, ‘ here it is.’ 

loloSi, flowers. Pasp. IvZudi. Mik., viii. 9, gives also Rum. luluj'i 
loloj’i , and says ‘ Ngriech. \ov\ovBi Aus dem ttlrk.’ 
ma&yvasa, we will get drunk. MaSUem, * we [ ? I] have got drunk.’ 

Cf. Pasp. mdttiliom ‘je suis devenu ivre ? from m&t- 
tiovava. -evn is common in Rum. Gypsy for the first 
person sing, of the Pret See Mik., xi. 46, and J. 0. L. 8., 
New Series, ii 11, where Gilliat-Smith’s Ldlere Sinte 
used araJddm, ‘I have found.’ Cf. Vaillant’s -im, 
Oram. p. 46. Mik. does not record it for the 
plural. 

max, more. Akakana tu nasfdlo, ta max nasfalo aves. Mik., 
v. 36 (Buk.) o maj bhard, ‘ der grOssere, grosste ’; vi 28 
(Rum.) ‘ maj adv. mehr, dient zur Bezeichnung des 
Comparative’; vi 42 (Sirm.), vi 54 (Serv.); at x. 47, 
among different ways of expressing the comp., it is 
given only for Rum. Mai is the Wallachian equivalent 
of Latin magis. 
makds, oil, grease. Also 

makUava, rub, lubricate. Pott, ii. 434; Mik., viii. 10. 

vol. rv.— NO. III. p 
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mint, miS, pudendum muliebre. Mik., viii. 16, the n is lost only 
in the Rum. forms. Byhan, J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 48, miS. 

misali, table. Pott, ii. 448; Mik., viii. 16. See also skafidi. 
moro, comrade. Servian: Mik., viii 18, and Gilliat-Smith, J. O.L.S., 
New Series, ii. 11. See also barta and kamado. 
mitngaretso, donkey. Mik., ii. 25 (no. 59) magarl (Bess.) and vi. 

28, ‘ mag&rc, magdrco subst. Esel, serb. magarac.’ 
Rum. mdgdri{d (dimin.); Bulg. magdre, magdretse. 
muravava, to perform one’s toilet Mv/ravdan tut, DIanos ? 

'Hast thou washed thyself, John?’ Pott, ii. 442; 
Mik., viii 19. In Paspati’s sedentary dialect murdva 
is the word for ' I rub ’ or ‘ I scour ’: muravava, gener¬ 
ally means ' I shave.’ ‘ Chez les Zap&ris et la plupart 
des Nom. muravdva, signifie, rendre propre.’ 
mibrderava, I kill. MUrderdan o proles. Pasp. murdardva, 
assassiner, eteindre; Mik., viii 20, s.v. murdaZ. 
naiS tuhi, thank you. Mik., viii 21, gives this word only for 
Rum.: Byhan, J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47, nalestuki ; 
Gilliat-Smith, Ldlere Sinte, J.G.L.S., New Series, ii. 11, 
nais mdra ; Mik., v. 40 (Buk.) nais ; vL 43 (Sirm.) ruxis ; 
Vaillant, Gram., 53 nai stilki, 54 na is tuki, 55 nais 
tu Jci, 56 nais tuki, 75 nai stilki, 118 naistuki. 
nasfdlo, sick. See s.v. mai. Mik., viii. 23, spells the Grk., Rum. 

and Eng. forms with an /. Vaillant, nasfalo. 
nepcs, now. This word was given for maintenant; it is just 
possible that it may be a corruption of Russ, ne pozze, 
‘ not later,’ or that it may contain the Magyar nap, ‘ day.’ 
ongara, coal. KaSte.no ongara, ‘Charcoal.’ Pott, ii. 54; Mik., 
vii. 8. 

paler, park, estate. Mik., i. 31 (no. 399), ‘polje campus, pole 
cech. —andro poly in die Felder Puch. 75, pal o poly 
in Feldem 73.’ 

pandar, shut. Denominative from a participle of pandava: Pott, 
ii. 387. 

pani, pai, water. Pott, ii. 343; Pasp. nom. pdi ; Mik., viii 31. 
papuS, shoes. Byhan (Rum.), J. G. L.S., New Series, ii 48, ’papud’e, 
shoe (Greek irairoxn^i, Turk, papudi and paput, -uS, 
Serb., Bulg. papuS).' Mik., v. 44 (Buk.), gives ‘rum. 
papuk, pi pspuci* See also kariya and skomia. 
paraxodo, steamboat. A Russian word. 
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paramil, story, Pott, ii. 359; Mik., viii. 32, gives this form for 
Sirm. 

pa/ro, heavy, sad. Pdro som te trades. Pott, ii. 379. 

pato, bed, bed-covering, feather bed. Mik., ii. 34 (Buk.); pdtu, ii. 

36 (no. 78); patd (Galiz.), iii. 14 from Grk. irdro^, v. 44 
(Buk.); pdto, pdtu, from Bum. patu\ Vaillant patu, 

* chalit.’ Rum. pat. 

piperi, pepper. Pasp. pipdri; Mik., iii. 29 = Grk. iwrept, vi. 45 
(Sirm.); * piperi subst. Pfeffer.—Buk. kipdr.’ Rum. 
piper. 

pirdno, lover, -i, mistress. Pott, ii. 353; Mik., viii. 48 (pirfav). 
piSli, stupefied, unconscious. ? Pasp. pishava, part, pishlo, 
‘moudre,’ used metaphorically. Rum. piaa, ‘to 
stamp.’ Or mistake for paSli. 

plai, mountain. Pott, ii. 363, pljai ; Mik., ii. 26 (no. 147) plain, 

1 Berg,’ (no. 151) told plai, * Fuss des Berges,’ (no. 158) 
pchdit plai, * Eisberge ’ (all Bess.); ii. 30 (no. 70) pljai 
(Russ.), ii. 37 (no. 127) plai (Galiz.), v. 47 plaj (Buk.), 
vi. 31 plai (Sirm.), vi. 51 pldi (Serb.). See also iii. 
27 where it is given as a Rum. loan-word in Ger. Gypsy. 
Rum. plaid. 

porharho, glass, tumbler. Hung, pohar, and Rum. pahar, * glass,’ 

‘ cup.’ See J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 19, 37, and 48. 
prinSani, eyebrows. Mik., ii. 65 (Hung.). Rum. sprinceand. 
puSava, I ask. Pott, ii. 375; Mik., viii. 43. 
pu&nava, I pay. Pott, ii. 344; Mik., ii. 76 (no. 137) pokinava 
(unknown origin), vi. 45 polin ‘ zahlen ’ (Sirm.), viii. 
50. Vaillant, Gram. 66, poc’inao, 68 poc’ao ‘je paie.’ 
Perhaps kinava with the Slav, prefix po-. Mik., ix. 
30, gives the change of k, before e and i, into <T, as a 
characteristic of the Rum. dialect. Cf. (inelo. 
pu&ka, gun. Pott, ii. 365; Mik., viii. 53; Rum. puqcd. See also 
yagdri. 

puviako baliSo, hedgehog. See s.v. baliSo. 

raklava, I find. Pott, ii. 268; Mik., viii. 54; Anglo-Rom., rak tuti. 

Paspati’s form, arakdva, appears in Song iii., and both 
forms in Llanos e PuSkaaa. Perhaps a false inference 
from a preterite in -lo. C£ kiradava. 
retiya, spirits, schnapps. Mik., vi. 51, 'racija subst. Brantwein, 
serb. rakija ’; Gilliat-Smith’s Ldlere Sinte, J. G. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 7, ratjia, ratsia, rakta. Rum. rachiit. 
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roita, skirt. Probably Serb, roite, * fringe ’; or, possibly, for rotja 
= Bulg. roJga, ‘ dress.’ Rum. rochie. 
sJcafidi, table. Mik., vL 55 (Seryia, Timok), ‘ skavidji subst. Tisch. 

—Ungr. kafid’i, span, cafidi .’ See also misali. 
skomia, boots. Pott, il 233; Mik., i. 37 and viii. 72; S. & C. 

skrunya. See also kariya and papuS. 
soste, why. Mik., viii. 66, s.v. so. The Rum. form. 
stato, body. Wallachian statu, * die Statur, der Wuchs, die Taille 
des Leibes ’; Russ, stat, * form,’ * chest.’ 
strugoro, grapes. Wallachian strugure, ‘ die Traube,’ Rum. strugur. 
suv, sew. Pott, ii. 236; Mik., viii 65. The Rum. form. 
iatr, tent. Mik., ii. 57, Satori (Hung.); ii. 83 (no. 50) ‘Sdtro ZeIt; 

russ. Haters ’ (Taganrog—Russ, and Crimean 6s.). 
Rum. §atrdt. 

Selo, rope. Pott, ii. 231; Mik., viii. 71. 

Sildlo, cold. Pott, ii, 231; Mik., viii. 72. See also Sudro. 

Sol, whistle. Pott, ii. 232; Mik., viii 72, under Gk. form Son. 

Sor, beard. Mik., v. 58; vii. 36; at ix. 40 he states that the change 
of £ to £ is characteristic of the Rum. urscuHj and not 
of the vstraSy : it is found also in the Banat. 

Sudro, cold. Pi phrala, avel to Sax Sudro. Pott, ii. 232, has 
szud/rdrav, ich ktthle, from Puchmayer; Mik., viii 74; 
Ascoli, 32. 

Suri, knife. Mik., vii. 39, the form with S occurs in the Buk. and 
Bess, dialects. Cf. Sor above. 

tihara, to-morrow. Pasp. takihdra, talchdra, chez les Zapdris. 

Mik., viii. 76, gives similar forms for Rum. and 
Hung. 

t5, prepare, clean. To mangi tan te sovav. Mik., viii. 82. 
tradava, depart. Pasp. trddava, tirer, guider; Mik., viii. 85, but 
always transitive. Gilliat-Smith’s Ldlere Sinte used it 
for both * depart ’ and ‘ bring ’— J. Q. L. 8., New Series, 

11. 10, * Zd ! trade, tra lokes ! Go! away you go! ’ and 

12, * Trade leste ander roma. Bring him before the 
roma.’ 

tuhan, tobacco. Mik., ii. 62 (no. 81), duha/nos (Unghvdr) ‘ offenbar 
aus dem Magyarischen’; ii. 64, duhano (Hung.); 
Borrow, Zincali, trojan (Pott, ii 297). Rum. duhan, 

‘ tobacco.’ See also tuvaslo. 

tuvaslo, tobacco. Mik., viii. 83, has not this form. See also tuhan. 
uStila, arise. Pasp. ushtidva ; Mik., viii. 90, av. uSti. 
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vas, hand. Pott, ii. 86; Mik., viii. 94, quotes this form from Pasp. 
It occurs also in other dialects. 

wolit8<z, street Borrow, Zincali, ullcha ; Pott, ii. 75; Russ, ulitsa; 
Rum. ulitft. 

worddn, cart. Pott, ii. 80; Mik., viii. 96. 

vmndzia, finger-nails. Mik., vi. 48, vundza (Sirm.); vi. 51, 
vundjija (Serb.); Gjorgjevid, p. 131, gives it only 
for the Zeltzigeuner as vudjija ; Byhan, J. 0. L. S., 
New Series, ii. 49, und’i, connects it with Rum. 
unghie. 

yageri, gun. Mik., vii. 67, has not this form, and the only example 
he gives of the suffix -eri (x. 19) is the Hung, bokeri, 
* Semmel.’ See also pu&ca. 

yilo, heart. Mik., vi. 10, jilo (Galiz.); v. 27, ‘jil6, jilii subst. m. 
Herz. si a von. jild.' 

zailisailim, swoon. I heard this phrase used repeatedly to 
describe a woman’s death, and by pantomime gathered 
that it meant a ‘ stroke' of some kind,—‘ tete fermAe,' 
the Gypsy said, adding ‘ ci mato .’ 1st pers. past passive 
of zalli-uvava ; from the Mod. Grk. £d\rj, ‘ giddy.’ Cf. 
Thesleff, zdlavd, ‘in Ohnmacht bringen,’ zaliboslci dutch, 
‘ Ohnmacht,’ ‘ Epilepsie ’; etc. 

zen, saddle. Pott, ii. 253; Mik., viii. 98. 

zumav, probiren. Mik., viii. 99, quotes the word from the Rum. 
dialect only. Origin—‘ Dunkel.’ 

zumi, soup. Pott, ii. 254; Mik., viii. 99. 


II. Romani Dzili. Zogar 


Kai m nasto Zogar ? 
Po Romano platza 
Hai £o 1 gras merela. 
Le Savore rovena. 
Lengi de penela ,— 

* Na roven, i lavori ! 
Dzava po plai, 
dua mi Satr. 

Avd tumaro dad; 


(Marseilles) 

Where is Zogar gone ? 

In the Gypsy camp 
His horse is dying. 

The children weep. 

Their mother says,— 

* Weep not, children! 

I will go on the mountain, 
I will set up my tent. 
Your father is coming; 


1 Given by Mik., v. 63, s.v. ti 5, as a Rum. form for ‘thy.’ 
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&orel due gren e wordonl 

Dava andre 2 e naSava 
Le bare weienga, 

Diommone drominsa: 

Diilibava dromdnsa. 

Na dam tu, 

Roma tradasa.' 

Bare dromensa 
D iham due gadien po drom. 

So gadZe penena t 

* Tu ! Miro Roma, Roma ! 

Kai lidn laSi gren ? ’ 

* He J Gadio ! Me Rom barvalo. 
Pu&mava star gren, 

Low tube dava, 

Kai me barvalo / ’ 

0 gadio pend ,— 

* None grai Romano ! 

E grai raikano me dikav: 

Pe tire yalca me dikav 
Kai tu Rom ior! ' 

E Romni—so pend 
Romniesko t *—‘ Roma, 

Le puSka, mitrdar gadien! 

E gadie amaro Sero yam ! 4 
Diala gadio and' o gav, 

I penela rai baro. 

Lda gadio e graien, 

I amen pamdaven. 

I Ida gren, 

Lda gadio rupa ! 

0 gadio pendid 
Ko rai baro 


He will steal two horses and a 
wagon. 

I will hide and escape 
To the great forests, 

On the highroads: 

I will sing on the roads. 

Fear not thou, 

We Gypsies are departing.’ 

On the highroads 

We see two g&jos on the road. 

What say the g&jos ’( 

‘ You there ? 0 my Gypsy! 
Where didst get fine horses ? ’ 

‘ Ha, g&jo! I am a rich Gypsy. 

I can pay for four horses, 

I will give thee the money, 

For I am rich! ’ 

Says the g&jo,— 

‘ No Gypsy’s horse is that! 

A beautiful horse I see: 

By thine eyes I see 
Thou ’rt a Gypsy thief! ’ 

The Gypsy wife—what says she 
To her husband ?—* 0 Husband, 
Take a gun, slay the g&jos! 

The g&jos will eat our head.* 

The g&jo goes into the village, 
And the squire speaks. 

The g&jo takes the horses, 

And they imprison us. 

He takes the horses, 

The g&jo takes the silver! 

The g&jo spoke 
To the squire 

And they arrested the Gypsy. 


Romes zailini. 6 

1 The stealing of horses is described in Miklosich’s Die geraubten P/erde 
(iv. 61). 

3 Dava for diava. 

* There is evidently a mistake here : ! romexki. 

* See J. O. L. 8., New Series, iiL 192, $ 20, for a similar expression in Bulgarian 
Romani. 

* In my notes I have aMardi as an explanation of this word, which may be simply 
lint for line, with the prefix za-. 
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Pdndia Romes : 

He imprisoned the Gypsy: 

Lind wordon: 

They took the wagon: 

Lind gren, i rupa. 

They took the horses and the 


silver. 

Roven Romani i e cave. 

The Gypsies and their children 


weep. 

A dunes tu, Devla ? 

Hearest thou, 0 God ? 

III. Mimi ta lakro Rom. A Dialogue 1 


(Marseilles) 

1 Kashi staves, Mimi, 

‘ For whom art sewing, Mimi, 

Kodo Ido gado ? ' 

That red shirt ? ’ 

* Le tzignd Saveske, 

‘ For the little lad, 

Le teme YorSkaski! 

The young Yorska.’ 

*Avda keri, Mimi ! 

‘ Come thou home, Mimi, 

Ka te %urdi Save. 

To thy little children. 

Pendem tuki, Mimi, 

1 told thee, Mimi, 

RaSi dena piles! * 

We were to depart to-night ’ [?]. 

* Le Sadi giliventsa ! 8 

‘ With my true loves [go I]! 

Le SaSi pralentsa ! ’ 

With my true brothers! ’ 

* Haida 4 mansa, Loli, 

‘ Come with me, Loli, 

And ’o kilelohasi. 

Into the big inn. 

Nax xoldvi, Loli. 

Be not angry, Loli. 

Anda ywrdn love. 

Bring small change. 

Lava tuki, Loli, 

I will get for thee, Loli, 

Star ava 'po cafe — 

Four [cups of] coffee— 

Na% xoldvi, Loli ! 

Be not angry, Loli! 

Lava tuki star gladzi ; 

I will get for thee four bottles; 

Pala kodi, Loli, 

After that, Loli, 

Star ava 'po gladii. 

Bela in tern , 8 Loli, 

Four more bottles. 

Tu molati tusa, 

To drink wine with thee, 

Mulati ’va tusa, 

[beaucoup boire avec vous] 

1 Compare Song iL, J. O. L. 

&, New Series, ii. 198. The tong printed on page 

119 of the same volume also contains similar lines. 

* Cf. dena piren in Story v. 

The translation given was 4 nous partir oe coir,’ in 

broken French. Mr. Gilliat-Smith suggests rati it na p%rt$ 9 4 1 told you, Mimi, 
not to go out at night with the true lovers.’ 

* Rum. cililnii , ‘gallant.’ 

« See Mik., r. 23. 

8 Perhaps, as Mr. Gilliat-Smith suggests, tele Sutem, 1 1 have thrown down,’ re¬ 
ferring to the previous line. The explanation given was * m’expliquer avee vous, 
but this may have been a misunderstanding. 
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Trin dies trin raZa ! 

6i ko8talila but. 

Trin poSa late, 

Pala kodo, Loli, 

Trin bersengi — 

Ci koda nai but! 

Mai t’amande, Loll, 
Trin deSenga, 

Seleno deZenga ! 

But mol mai pilem, 
AZi matzilem. 

Ci si moto; zaili- 
Sailim — zailisailim ! 1 
Moto ? — avava — 

0 drom arakana! ’ 


Three days and three nights! 

It will not cost much. 

Three [days] near her, 

After that, Loli, 

For three years— 

And that too is nothing! 

More for me, Loli, 

For thrice ten years! 

Green periods of ten years! 
Much wine more have I drunk. 
Yet am I not drunken. 

It is not drunk [I am]; 

But faint—Ah! faint! 

Drunk ?—I am coming— 

Let them find the way! ’ 


IY. Fragment 
(Marseilles) 


Dzav mangi, dali, bari Rusiati. 

Oadzi na prezaren 
So romelai pirdem 

Kan ZiZi * kerdem. 

Ferde yek Zori taliga, 

Te yek graigoro. 

So romelai pirdem! 

Li gilives ha raklem. 

Mai drobot 8 a dSiliven, 

JS najZ dziliven ... 


I am going, mother, to great 
Russia. 

The gajos do not know 
How much, O Gypsies, I have 
walked 

Doing no work. 

Bring out a poor wagon, 

And a little horse. 

How I have wandered, O 
Gypsies! 

I have found a lover. 

More greetings they sing, 

And thanks they sing ... 


V. ParamiS 
(Marseilles) 

‘ Ales peni, Zacimasa, kerela te kodel barta, tu, pe yek pato 
mangi, ime pokavel pato de traisaras ande-kan ! Tihara tradav, 
1 Cf. vocabulary. 

1 Dr. SampBon suggests that just as in Anglo-Rom. ci and cici exist side by 
side, so in this dialect kancici may be a variant of khanc (see vocab.). 

5 Cf. Ldlcre Sinte , J. O. L. S. f New Series, ii. 11, droboi-tu. 
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pent, and* o baro foro, te kinav paler , te Jcerav o her.* E gadlc 
tenaven, e Sora dena piren, e gadie dena ctvmiden. 1 ... 4 Wo gelo 9 
penel, 4 gelo po wolitsa.* Penel 4 Na Sumiden 9 Ydvia keri raSasa. 
I penel 4 Butar, penie, e wudar; me avaiom , me kiniom; de man , 
peni, pai!—Sutil o mui 9 I pena dia pai: did leski drab. Yo 
pid — pd6 mulo! Pendia phral 4 Kon tuki pendias te kerfo mangi , 
te dee mem drab 1 Sar kerdian , jwne ? Kadya tu te merie ! 9 0 
leeri cdfia, o ker bikindi: iac nepes corori. I pe naSel po wolitza — 
dili. Akana o raJdo , * Na kamav te lav tut; Kaia phraUs dian 
drab ; o phral muid, e man kames te mtirderes.' * ‘ Na kamav 9 
4 Sukar rakli son. Soste murderdan e phrales? Me darau ke 
mangi des o drab , e me merav 9 4 Na kamau 9 

The whole of this tale seems somewhat confused. 3 The man who apparently 
in the absence of a comrade is making love to a girl says words to this effect: 

4 For me, 0 sister, how good it will be to rest with thee, to sleep together in one 
bed, and always live together ! To-morrow I am going away, sister, into the great 
city, to buy an estate and prepare the house/ . . . The g&jos come (in his absence), 
the thieves depart, the gajos embrace her. 4 He is gone/ she says, 4 gone down the 
street.’ She says, 4 Do not kiss me/ At nightfall he came home. 4 Open the 
door, sister/ he says, 4 1 have arrived, I am tired ; give me, O sister, water ! My 
mouth is dry/ The sister gave him no water : she gave him poison. He drank 
—fell down dead ! Said the brother [? of the dead man], 4 Who told thee to treat 
me so, and give me poison ? How hast thou done, 0 sister ? Here thou shalt 
die!’ He stayed at home, sold the house: she remains now poor. The sister 
wanders in the street—mad. Now the fellow, 4 1 desire not to take thee; for 
that thou didst poison the brother; the brother died, and thou wouldst like to 
murder me/ 4 1 do not want to/ 4 Thou art a beautiful girl Why didst thou 
murder the brother ? I fear thou wilt give me poison, and I shall die/ 4 1 want it 
not/ 


VI. Dzanos e PuSkasa 
(Marseilles) 

Sodoya Dzanos kerela and ' o ves puSkasa. Diala and’ o veS 
i ciriklen te marel. Na raklid viriklo; araldid dud puri manuS, 
dud cavord. 0 mardid e puSkttm. Kerdya baro yag, e kiradd e 

1 Mr. Gilliat-Smith proposes to include this sentence in the husband’s speech, 
translating, 4 Let not the g&joa come, let not the thieves walk, let not the g&jos kiss 
you/ 

* Here I have the side-note, mmxlerdan o phralts, e man mnrdtrtsa . 

3 It contains Rumanian word.n. A US may be Rum. ale s, 4 chosen/ 4 dis¬ 
tinguished *; kodtl from Rum. codi , * to tarry *; for trainaras cf. Rum. trdi and 
Vaillant, Gram . p. 61, Na sti etras ti traistras itk bi arresko , 4 Nous ne pouvons vivre 
l’un sans l’autre ’; ime Rum. interjection, * Vois ! regarde un peu ! ’ Ande kan is 
probably, as Mr. Perkins points out, Mikloaich’s andiktdn (= and ek than) 4 zusam- 
men/ v. 61, s.v. than. Dr. Sampson ingeniously suggests that the third Romani 
sentence, the husband’s prohibition, is untranslated; and that the Romani of the 
sentence, 4 The gajos come (in his absence)/ etc., has been omitted. I have 
indicated this by inserting dots in both the text and the English version. 
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raklordn te ^aia. E i 9 ciabes o mas cudia and 9 o pai. Avtia 
keri nasfdlo. . Sas nasfdlo enia berS. Penela pesJci daki , * To 
mangi tan te sovav; me som nasfdlo. Dzan 1 mangi ra$ai—del 
yag momeli, — mei'av. 9 Momeli na ^acerel. 0 raSai avilo—‘Sar 
e momeld muli! 9 I dai jntcel ‘ So Jcerdian ke tu san nasfdlo ? 9 
Wo penel, 1 Me mardem raJdore ; yaiom mas. 0 mas[te] acid 

dudem 9 do pai. Alcalcana me nasfdlo. 9 I dai penel, * Na mtito 
Jcerdian mardar raklorin. Bare beseya 2 angV o Del Jcerdian, 
Dfanos. AkaJcana tu nasfdlo , tu mai aves nasfdlo 9 

John goes shooting in the wood. He goes into the wood to kill birds. He 
found no bird ; he found two old men and two little children. He shot them 
with his gun. He made a great fire, and cooked the children and ate them. And 
what remained of the meat he threw into the water. He came home, sick. He 
was sick nine years. He says to his mother, 4 Prepare me a place to sleep ; I am 
sick. Go to the priest—let him light a candle—I am dying.’ The candle does not 
burn. The priest came— 4 All the candles are out! * The mother asks, 4 What hast 
thou done that thou art sick/’ He says, 4 1 killed children; I ate the meat. 
What meat remained I threw into the water. Now I am sick.’ Says the 
mother, 4 Thou didst not well to slay the children. Thou hast committed great 
sins before God, John. Thou art sick now, but thou'shalt be yet more sick.’ 


VII. A Song at Milan 8 


(13 February 1910) 

Listen, Mimi, listen! 
Come home! 

Yorska is sick, 

His head is aching. 
Come, Mimi, come! 


V 

Sunta, Mimi, Sunta ! 
A vesta 4 keri! 
Nasfdlo oi YorSJca, 
JDukala o sero. 

Avta, Mimi, avia / 


0 dildo paruno 
Te pandav leskro Sero ! 
BeSa paS amendi 
0 Rom goznardi. 

Hai !* Avilo keri. 


[With] the white kerchief 
Let me bind his head ! 

Sit with us. 

The Gypsies are wise. 

Lo! He came home ! 


1 ? Plural Imp., dza an, ‘ go bring,’ or ‘go beg.’ 

- Paspati, • Mik., vii. 20, Rurnun. beztch. 

■' This song was croaked tome by a nonchalant youth, Putzardinka, while he was 
engaged in whacking a copper pot. It is full of difficulties, no translation was 
obtained at the time, and the English version is given ‘ without guarantee.’ As 
Idiklosich said of another Rumanian text, ‘ ist mir such hier Manches grammatisch 
ruthselhaft.’ 

* This seems a somewhat unusual example of the suffix -la. 

* Rum. interject. * Come ’ or 4 Ah 
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Hai ! Mardala romnia ! 
Hai ! Puridda lakri kraC! 
Na rovena, Cavorale / 1 * * 4 * 
A vela tumaro dad : 
fiord le graanaie 
Ai in biCinam • 

Ai baro love lam. 

Hai l Pormo ‘xliata ! 4 
Hai ! Diala and o virrto! 6 
Hai ! Mangala molo. 

0 Rom, 0 goinardo, 

PaSama bei! 

Hai ! Mardela pax Jcuia .* 

HoXa laCi kola! 

Hai ! Pala gdo and o foro! 

Hai ! Dine li ko mui ! 

Aio to kerda ? 

Keri kai avela 
fiavori dikena, 

Mala ven’ kai rovena. 

.Kai tanas tu, dad 1 
Kai gilan tu, dad ? 

_Da 7 pagle Co mui 
Da kerde Co sar o mui. 

Hai ! Kerde o gropa 8 
Pando mui. 

Gator. 9 


Lo! He beats his wife! 

Lo! He kicks her thigh! 1 
Weep not, little children! 

Your father will come: 

He will steal the mares, 

And we will sell them, 

And get a great sum. 

Lo! He enters the inn! 

Lo! He demands wine! 

0 Gypsy, 0 wise one, 

Sit with us! 

Lo! He strikes his elbows [on 
the table]. 

Eats good cakes! 

Lo! Afterwards he went into 
the town! 

Lo! They hit him in the face! 
What will he do ? 

When he comes home 
The children will see, 

Friends will come and weep. 
Where hast thou been, Father ? 
Where wentest thou, Father ? 
They have wounded his face, 
Yes, damaged all his face. 

Lo! They have made a hole 
In his face. 

It is finished. 


1 brad perhaps=Ram. crac, Balg. trout, dimin. trade ; and puridda, punro-dela : 
bat the explanation ie purely conjectural. 

1 Perhaps Na roven, 0 darorale ! Na occur* instead of ma in * Zogar,’ line 15. 
Mik., r. 40, mentions this Rnm. usage. 

* bicinasa. c for k, as in pudinava. Mik., v. 11, bifinds, vi. 23 biciti (Sirm.), vi. 
37, Tii. 21 Rum. bit’indu. 

4 This line I cannot translate. 

4 Rum. birt, ‘eating-house.’ Cf. Coloeci vierta, ‘ osteria’ (with refs, to Predari 
and Cogalniceano), and the Piedmont virta, J. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 246. 
Pott, ii. 80, from Mod. Ok. (Upni. 

* Kuia may be the Bukovina htj, • elbow ’ (Mik., v. 32). Pott, kuni (ii. 100). 

7 Da, Rum. for ‘yes.’ 

* • Groapd, Rum. = * ditch,’ * grave.’ • Rum. yala, ‘ ready,* 1 finished.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

27.— -Observations on ‘Textes bn Romani Russe* 

(See J. 0. L. &, iv. 121; October 1910) 

These few observations may be of use to some of our members in studying the 
specimens of Russian Gypsy. Without a knowledge of some Slavonic tongue, it 
is not easy to disentangle the Russian element from the pure Romani in a number 
of instances. 

Russian prepositions prefixed to verbs in these texts are :—do (do-re$dva ); 
s ( B-keddva\ pri (pri-tirdva ; cl Welsh Romani tildva ); raz (roz-keddva ); ob 
(ob-thovdva; cf. tovdwij ‘to place,* ‘put* Paspati); u (u-dikhdva ); pere (pere- 
inerdva); za (zar-Sivdva ); po (po-perdva ; cf. Welsh Romani perrava, ‘to fell 
trees *); in (vi-purdva) ; pro (pro-khosdva ); pod (pod-keddva) ; ot ( ot-psirdva ); vz 
( vz-dikhdva ). 

The following are obviously Russian loan-words:— Tribi, ‘need*; Kdskico , 
‘morsel,* ‘little bit*; Stakdno , ‘glass*; Strah, ‘fear*; GholadSnca, ‘police,’ from 
Russian Gorod, ‘ town,* <*/. Russian Gorodovoi , ‘ policeman *; Choladltko, ‘ nasty 
little town * (diminutive of depreciation); Po/je, ‘ fields *; l&fca, ‘ river *; Sdtro , 
‘ tent *; ZachaXkirla ,, ‘ rises,’ Russian Zachodit\ ‘ to set *: the proper word for rise 
is VoschodiV ; Chrebtd&no, ‘spine,* ‘back-bone*; Skukater, ‘tedium*; Brezater , 
‘ birch-tree,* Russian Berydza; Li , interrogative particle (Tale 3, line 12); ATo, 
*to'; Uiakirdva , ‘hear,* Russian Ushdt ?; Taki, ‘so*; Afreto, ‘world*; Atfvo, 
‘ grey *; Akdo, ‘ grey *; Duma, ‘ thoughts *; Dumindjom , ‘ think *; Zorkica, 
‘dawn,* Russian Zaryd; Zdeno , ‘green*; Bomazkenca , ‘paper*; RoznesZastno, 
‘unhappy*; Sudba, ‘judgment*; Zabdtica , ‘anxiety*; Drevcdsa , ‘little tree*; 
Sestjasa, ‘honour’: Telega, ‘carriage*; Tjomninko , ‘dark*; ChdXkir , ‘rise,* 
Russian ChodiP ; JZorf, ‘ dawn.’ 

The following seem to be German loan-words:— Stuba , Ger. Afetihe; Aio/o, 
Ger. AfaZ. 

A’o/w may be connected with Russian KopiP , ‘ to store,* ‘ gather,* ‘ amass.* 

It is further to be remarked that palatalization is very frequent in Russian. 
This is expressed in these texts by j. Several words are clearly recognisable when 
this j is ignored ; e.g. perejdt, ‘stop,* from o&ftw; je for the definite article e, jo 
for o. 

‘always,* may be Russian u, ‘by,* ‘to,* ‘at,* ‘on*; and Romani 

‘all.* 

With the foregoing exceptions and perhaps a few more, the Romani is excep¬ 
tionally pure. The accentuation should be compared with that of the Greek and 
Welsh dialects. 

Tedrabakir is interesting. Apparently, in this dialect, both this word (literally 
‘to read*) and tedoriklr are used for ‘to tell fortunes.’ Go£o seems to be an 
instance of the rare use of -o as a feminine termination (e.y., Song 6). 

The omission of the verb * to be,’ present indicative, is a characteristic of 
Russian syntax. Fred. G. Ackbrley. 


28.— Gypsies in Denmark 

Last summer (1909) a band of about a hundred Gypsies—who bore letters from 
King Haakon to the authorities permitting them to remain in Denmark for three 
years, 1907-9—passed through the country on their way to Sweden. Three 
families were, however, soon banished and came back in the autumn to Sjseland, 
where they have since stayed. I have been told that the rest intend to return to 
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a great meeting, but they will encounter many difficulties, and I doubt whether 
it will take place. The following are the names of some of the band : 1 — 

Johan Columbar, born at Helsingborg (Sweden), 17th January 1879 
[Married to Maria C&barus, born in Norway; sister of Rose Cabarus. 
wife of Anton Fejer. See below.] 

Johan Demitri, of Gellivara (Sweden), born in 1848. 

His wife, the sister of Andrew Toikon. 

His children. (See below.) 

Anton Fejer, born in France in 1855. 

His wife, Rose Cabarus. [Bom in the north of France.] 

Their children, Punca Toikon, married to Becka Toikon. 

Demetre Toikon, married to Dika Toikon. 

Andrew Toikon, born at Toulouse, 28th April 1859. 

His wife, Elisa Betta, bom 1862. 

Their children, Marietta, married to a Danish Gypsy grinder named Rosen* 
hagen. 

Anton, bom at Stubbekoping, 16th January 1887. 

4 Princess Nina/ bom at Skive, 7th June 1888. 

Martin Phillip, born at Bornholm, 20th February 1894. 

Sofie, bom at Ribe, in April 1895. 

Albert, born at Melby, 5th February 1897. 

Andreas, born at Falster, 16th January 1899. 

Jose£ bom at Skibby in 1909. 

And a baby. 

Bessika Toikon, bom in France in 1862. 

Demetra Toikon, bom in Sweden in 1864. 

Katharine Toikon, about seventy to eighty years old; mother of Peter 
Toikon, and of Sofie and Terka. 

Peter Toikon, bom at Toulon in 1861. 2 3 

In the middle of April 1909 I was informed that a family of Sindi was 
travelling in Thy, the district where the town of Thisted is situated, and that 
their route would bring them to Broust. A fortnight later I met a Gypsy, a 


1 The two additions in square brackets are from information supplied by Mr. 

Ehrenborg, who, on June 2,1910, met at Linkoping a band of about twenty Gypsies, 
mostly TaikQns, of whom eight were infants. The leader was Johan Columbar, 
mentioned above, and the vice-leader in his absence was his stepfather, Joseph 
Andreas T&ikun, bora in 1855 (month and day unknown) in Norway—so he said. 
He is a widower, but had had many children by Johan Columbar’s mother. One 
only, Oscar Andreas Taikttn (thirty-six years old, bora in Norway), was with the 
party. Joseph Andreas Taikun has a phenomenal command of most European 
languages—even English, Russian, and Hungarian—but his Norse is poor and his 
Swedish not very good. No Demetris were present. 

3 It is noticeable that the leading woman of a party of similar Gypsies whom 
Mr. Ehrenborg met at Opphem (Sweden) also claimed to be French. See J. G. L. S., 
New Series, iv. 72. A similar statement was made almost unanimously by a band 
of evidently related Gypsies which came into contact with the Munich police in 
1S91. This band consisted of (1) Joseph Deikon [i.e. Toikon], born at Pau in 1857 
(son of Nikolaus and Saga Deikon); his wife Maria Rasa or Barko, born on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier in 1855 or 1856 (daughter of Gogerasa and Dunadie Rasa); 
and their child Katharina Deikon, then fifteen years old : (2) Anton Demeter, born 
at Boncourt in 1850 (son of Surga, or Georg, and Marie Katharina Demeter); his 
wife Maria Muller, born 1867 or 1869 ; and Buscha Demeter, brother of Anton, 
born 1847*51: (3) Georg Dodor, born at Perpignan between 1849 and 1854 (son 
of Anton and Maria Katharina Dodor; his wife Maria Bellinger, born between 
1856 and 1860; and their two children Joska, born at Perpignan in 1878 or 1879, 
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small man, lamed by some accident to his knee, 1 and dressed in a short braided 
jacket, a waistcoat with silver buttons, red woollen shirt, high boots, and a soft 
hat. He was slim and very dark, with long hair and beard, and he appeared to be 
about twenty-five years old. A half-grown lad followed him. I addressed them 
in Romani, whereupon the older man inquired if I were a RomnicheL The 
family, it appeared, had pitched their tent at Skousgaard, a neighbouring town, 
and these two had arrived in advance to make arrangements with the manager of 
the hotel for hiring a hall where they, intended to give a performance the next 
evening. 

A little later we met again in the hotel, where Josef Demitri, for such was his 
name, was refreshing himself with a glass of beer, and, our local musician happen¬ 
ing to be there with his violin, we made the Gypsy play for us. He played Ole 
Bull’s ‘ See ter jentens Sondag ’ (Solitude des montagnes) exceptionally well, besides 
various popular melodies, and asked me to accompany him on the piano. I made 
inquiries about various Gypsies I had met before, but he was disinclined to 
answer, and pretended that he knew nothing about them. On the other hand, he 
was curious to know who I was, asked if I were a Baron—a title which, later 
on, he and his family generally gave me !—and informed me that his mother 
Katharine could tell me how to get rich. 

In the evening I went out to their tent at Skousgaard and met the family— 
Johan Demitri himself, then travelling as Karl Petterson, a tallish man of about 
sixty, with handsome, regular features, and hair that was still black ; his wife, 
the sister of Andrew Toikon, a stout dark woman like a farmer’s wife ; their two 
grown-up daughters, of whom the elder was pretty and had a low forehead, dark 
almond-shaped eyes, straight nose, and large mouth ; my lame friend Josef of the 
afternoon ; and some small boys and girls. They had also four married sons then 
travelling in Denmark, whom I had met before. All the women wore many- 
coloured gowns, made double, and had silver and amber jewellery round their 
necks and in their hair. 

At first they were uncommunicative, and would only complain that people 
seemed unwilling to gauter them. The old Gypsy was very insolent, and openly 
called the farmers Kartoffdbauem, the cause being that he could not make him¬ 
self understood. But after the show they relented, and I had a cup of coffee with 
the family. 

The next day they passed through our town, Broust, in an open cart, and 
behaved in an extraordinary manner. When they returned a copper kettle, which 
they had obtained for repair from the squire’s hall, they demanded 80 kronen 
(more than .£4), ten times the value of the work they had done, and twice as 
much as the kettle was worth. Ultimately, after swearing by heaven and earth 
that they were good Catholics and never cheated, after falling on their knees, and 
trying every possible means of persuasion, they accepted 40 kronen; but the 


and Zinna, born at Mainz in 1886 : (4) Vora Dodor (also known as Katharina Vora, 
Chomann or Gomann), who professed to have been born in 1878, but seemed older 
(daughter of Gauderasch and Liesa Gomann, or otherwise of Johan, or Milosch, and 
Lena Chomann). It is not improbable that these Gypsies said they were French 
because they wished to enter French territory ; if so, their wish was gratified, for 
the Bavarian police expelled them over the French borders at Altmiinsterol on 7th 
April 1891. For fuller details see Dillmann, Zigtumr-Buch , Miinchen, 1905. Mr. 
Augustus John met Gypsies in France and Italy who bore the names of Demeter and 
Todor, spoke a Rumanian dialect of Romani, and professed to be Russian. See 
,/. G. L . S. 9 New Series, ii. 197. They are evidently of the wide-wandering stock 
which is equally at home in all countries. 

1 This injury may not have been accidental, but, possibly, a punishment. See 
J. G. L. S. 9 New Series, ii. 310 and 355. 
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curious thing was that, had the squire not reminded them, they would have for¬ 
gotten to ask for the return of the 50 kronen they had deposited when they took 
the kettle away t 1 In the meantime Erga, one of the girls, about fourteen years 
old, visited all the shops sytematically from end to end of the town. At the 
draper’s she asked to see some goods suitable for her small sisters. She examined 
half the contents of the shop and kept the salesman busy translating metres into 
yards. But after disputing with him about the price of each individual object, 
she ended by clapping him familiarly on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Master, you may 
keep them all! * and left the shop. Something similar happened at the jeweller’s, 
and at every shop she honoured with her patronage. 

I met the family on their way to a neighbouring inn, obtained permission to 
drive with them, and thus made a ceremonial entrance into Halvrimmen. A 
crowd gathered immediately, but it did not seem to trouble the Gypsies, who took 
all attentions with princely indifference. We had a meal of meUi mit sano maro , 
and in the evening people crowded to the inn from far and near. In the midst of a 
terrible hubbub, Josef and I played, and the girls Lolo and Erga danced. Poor 
Josef got very drunk, but nevertheless made rather a good collection in his hat. 
They stayed three days in this place, giving a great performance on the last, for 
which occasion the girls dressed their hair stylishly and made themselves new silk 
aprons. The charge for admission was 25 ore (about 3id.). Afterwards they 
travelled south to join the rest of their tribe in Sjaland. 

It is said that Johan Demitri professed to have been in England for a short 
time. He had certainly travelled in Germany, and his older children spoke 
German imperfectly as well as French. He has various aliases : having been 
banished several times under the names of Johan Demitri and Karl Petterson, he 
adopted last autumn in Sjreland the name of a wandering grinder, of Gypsy race, 
called Oskar Moller ; and he has also been known as Karl Pihl. 

Andrew Toikon first came to Denmark in 1884. He is a coppersmith and 
horse-dealer, and his family was considered rich, possessing American dollars and 
French notes, as well as Danish money. In 1890 he went for a fortnight to 
Norway, and married Elisa Betta in the Catholic Church in Kristiania. All 
foreign Gypsies were banished from Denmark in September 1897, but, by pre¬ 
tending that he was a native, and that he had a home in Roskilde, he managed to 
prolong his wanderings for several years. However, in May 1902, it was proved 
that his residential claim was based on nothing more substantial than the payment 
of one month’s rent, and he and his family were expelled. 

In 1903 he reappeared, banished from Sweden, and taking advantage of an 
accidental meeting with the King, who was hunting, he asked and obtained per¬ 
mission to travel in Denmark. 

In 1907 an enterprising music hall manager engaged the troop. The mother. 
Marietta, and Anton danced, while Martin played, and they all told fortunes. 
The performance of these children of nature proved a great attraction in over- 
cultured Kopenhagen, and the manager engaged, not only a dancing-master from 
the Opera to train Marietta, and a professor of music for Martin, but even 
a governess for the younger children. His effort at civilisation failed. Marietta 
indeed dressed herself fashionably in hat and gloves, and became engaged to 
a grocer. But during the summer some Gypsies (Toikons) from Norway visited 
Kopenhagen, and before autumn she had left the town to resume her wander¬ 
ing life. 

In the winter of 1908 the family reappeared at the same show, reinforced 
by old Katharine, who is a good fortune-teller and held in great esteem among the 
Gypsies, and by the ‘Princess Nina.* The novelty had, however, worn off’, the 


1 Cf. J. G. L. S. 9 New Series, ii. 136. 
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performance was not a great success, and the manager, tired of the constant police 
attention which numerous Gypsy visitors caused, soon ended the engagement 

Andrew Toikon is a big and heavy man, a genuine Gypsy, with blue-black hair, 
large mouth, strong teeth, and glittering eyes. He has a weakness of the chest, 
for which he has consulted doctors in Goteborg, Kopenhagen, and Berlin ; and on 
that account seldom leaves his wagon during the winter months. His wife, who 
is pretty, manages the business ; and the family, besides Romani, speaks Danish, 
German, and French. 

Another family of Demeters is also known in Denmark, but I do not think 
that they belong to the same tribe as those I have described :— 

Johan Demeter, bom at Warasht (Buda-Pest), 18th May 1843. 

His wife, Rebekka Edes, born at Buda-Pest, 12th April 1863. 

They have five children or more, and a brother-in-law, Borsico, who was born 
at Kristiania, 1st May 1871. 

Johan was banished in 1883, but reappeared in 1890, and was banished again 
in 1897, in spite of which he continued to travel in Denmark until he was finally 
expelled in May 1903. Johan Miskow. 

Post Broust, Denmark. 


29.— Ambruli ‘Shoes’ 

May not ambruli ‘shoes* (J. 0 . L . <8., New Series, iii. 253) have the same 
derivation as the following word in Alfred Delvau’s Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Vert*. 

Ambes, Les jambes,—dans l’argot des voleurs, qui serrent de pr&s une 
Etymologic; ap<pw en grec, ambo en latin, d’oii ambes dans l’ancien langage 
fran^ais—trois mots qui ont la mOme signification, deux : les jambes vont par 
paire. Sidney W. Perkins. 


30. —Bosnian and Rumanian Gypsies 

In Mr. Harry de Windt’s Through Savage Europe there are far fewer references 
to Gypsies than one would expect to find. In chap, vil, describing the bazaar of 
Bosna-Serai or Serajevo, he says: ‘On work-days the “Bezestan” swarmed with 
strange nationalities, Bosnians, Croatians, Servians, Dalmatians, Greeks, and 
Turks. The “Tziganes,” or gipsies, were also very numerous, and here do not, as 
usual, earn money as musicians, but as iron and brass workers. Socially, they are 
looked down upon by all other races, chiefly on account of their women, whose 
mode of life was indicated by brazen manners, rouged faces, and a profusion of 
cheap jewelry.* The only reference to the Servian Gypsies is in chap, xii., where 
it is stated that ‘ some strolling “ Tsiganes ” were compelled to play over and over 
again* Draga’s March in the Public Gardens of Belgrade the night of the tragedy 
of June 1902. 

Rumanian Gypsies are briefly noticed in chap, xvii, descriptive of Bukarest: 
4 Rumanians are the most polite people in the world, and a stranger here meets 
with nothing but courtesy, even in the lower quarters which we occasionally visited 
in order to hear the “Tziganes” play and sing—a very different performance to 
that of the so-called “Hungarians” in London restaurants. Only the genuine 
gipsy can do justice to the weird, barbaric melodies of his people—certainly not 
the red-coated impostor who frequently hails from Berlin or Hamburg ! * 

The book contains one photo, by Schwaz of Bukarest, entitled ‘Rumanian 
Tziganes.* Alex. Russell. 
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Vol. IV APRIL 1911 No. 4 

I—DIE ZIGEUNER ALS MUSIKER IN DEN TORKISCHEN 
EROBERUNGSKRIEGEN DES XVI. JAHRHUNDERTS 

Von Friedrich Wilhelm Brepohl, Wiesbaden 

B EIM Studium alter Clironiken der Balkanstaaten, zwecks 
Abfassung einer Gescbichte des Konigreiches Montenegro, 
stiess ich in einer alten ttlrkischen Chronik auf eine interessante, 
die Zigeuner betreffende Notiz. Dieselbe dllrfte Anhaltspunkte 
fiir die Ursache der Verfolgung der Zigeuner als * Verrftter und 
Eundschafter an der Christen Landen,’ wie es bekanntlich in den 
Reichsabschieden des alten rOtnischen Reiches deutscher Nation 
heisst, geben. 

Die Notiz befindet sich in dem 1590 in Frankfurt am Main 
erschienenen Werk: ‘ Neuwe Chronika Tilrkischer Nation, von 
Tilrken selbst beschrieben, und in 4 Bucher abgeteilt von Hans 
Lewenklaw von Amelbeurn,’ 2. Buch. 1 Sie beschreibt einen 
Festzug anlassig des Empfanges einer, unter der Anftthrung des 
Fttrsten Heinrich zu Lichtenstein und des Erzherzogs Mathias von 
Oesterreich stehenden Friedensgesandschaft im Heerlager des 

1 Neuwt Chronika Tur kite fur Nation, von Lewenklaw von Amelbeurn, Frank¬ 
furt, 1590, bei Andree Wechsels seligen Erben. 2. Buch, Seite 118 ff. 
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Sultans zu Ofen (Budapest). Dieselbe datirt vom Jahre991 der 
mohammedanischen Zeitrechnung, also im Jahre 1584 n. Chr. und 
lautet: ‘Erstlich giengen vorher, durch ein grosse mennig dess 
Volks, so von alien Orten zusammen gelauffen, drey Zingani oder 
Zigeuner welche von etlichen fttr Egyptier, von andera filr 
Arabier gehalten werden, auff Tttrchisch bekleidet. Der Mitler 
vnter diesen dreyen schlug auff einer Lauten, so etwas grosser 
dann gewOhnliche Lauten: die andem beyde spieleten ein jeder 
auff einer kleinen Oeigen, so ein scharpffen vnlieblichen Thon 
gaben vnnd mit einer Barbarischen Stimm aangen sie darein, 
was von den Osmanischen Sultanen verricht. Vnnd tbeten in 
diesem Gesang sie alle gar ordentlich nacheinander erzehlen vnnd 
rllhmen sampt ihren ritterlichen Thaten bis auff den gegenwertigen 
Sultan Murat den dritten. 

‘ Auff diese drey Zigeuner folgte drey vnsinnige tolle starcke 
Kerles, so nur Vngrisch so oder Ttlrckisch Hosen (Gattie) trugen 
sonst nackend am gantzen Leib, aussgenommen dass jnen die 
Spitz dess Kopffs mit einem runden kleinen rothen Haublein 
bedeckt: vn gleicbssfalls die blosse Schultem mit einer vmmge- 
henckten vnn vom Halss herab langenden Tigerhaut vmmgeben 
vnn geziert Gedachte 3 Kerles tantzten nach dem Seitenepiel der 
Zigevmner vnnd katte derselben ein jeglicher ein rothen Ttlrcki- 
schen Fahnen dessen Spiess oder Stang jhnen in der Haut so mit 
einem Messer eroffnet vnd im Bauch steckte : vnnd sahe man viel 
Bluts herauss rinnen.’ 1 

Aus dieser Notiz geht direkt zweierlei hervor:— 

1. dass auch im Gefolge des ttlrkischen Heeres sich Zigeuner 
befanden, die als Musiker Verwendung fanden. 

2. dass diese schon damals Streichmusik betrieben, Lauten und 

1 Die Sperrungen im Text Bind vom Verfasser dieser Abhandlung. [There was 
an earlier Latin edition of the book in which the plate did not appear:— 

Annales svltanorvm Othmanidarvm a Tvrcis sva lingi'a scripti: ... a Joanne 
Gaudier ditto Spiegel , interprets Turcico Germanice translati. Joannes JLttvnclavivs 
* . . Latins redditos Uluatrauit <t* anxit . . . (Francofvrdi apud Andress Wecheli 
heredes, Claudium Marnium & Ioannem Aubrium, mdlxxxviii.). 

In it the above passage, which occurs on ff. 166-7, reads :— 

‘ Primum magno populi concursu, tree habitu Turcico prsecedebant Zingani, quos 
^Egyptios nonnulli, Arabes alij vocat. Horum medius testudinem, vsitatis 
maiorem, pulsabat: reliqui duo duabus fidiculis, admodum stridulis, strepitum 
faciebant; & voce barbara Sultanorum Osmanidarum res gestas, omnibus ad hunc 
vsque Muratem ordine recensitis, accinebant. 

Hos sequebantur tres limphatici robusti homines, caligis tatum induti, cetera 
nudi; nisi quod capitis vertex paruo pileolo rubro, & humeri nudi superiniecta, 
deque collo pendente pelle tigridis, exornabantur. Hi ad concentum Zinganorum 
tripudiabant, tenentes singuli vexillum Turcicum rubri colons, cuius hastile intra 
-cutem & abdomen ventris, emanante multo sanguine deiixum erat ’]. 
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Geigen besassen, welche von den Instrumental* des Abendlandes 
abwichen, indem sie einen weniger angenehmen Ton gaben und 
auch grosser reap, kleiner waren. 

Ferner bestatigt die Notiz, was allerdings beute allgemein aner- 
kannt ist, resp. als feststebend gilt, dass unter den ' Aegyptem ’ der 
alten Balkanstaaten Zigeuner zu verstehen sind. 1 

Indirekt giebt diese Scbilderung aber Anhaltspunkte dafiir, 
woher die Anschuldigung, die Zigeuner seien Verr&ter an der 
Christen Landen im Abendlande, stammte. Offenbar haben 
Kriegsgefangene die Zigeuner beim ttirkischen Heer als Musikan- 
ten gesehen. Heimgekehrt waren sie erstaunt, diesel ben auch im 
Abendlande zu finden. Sie kombinierten: Die Zigeuner bei den 
Ttirken und die im Abendland sind miteinander in Yerbindung. 
Hieraus entstand der Verdacht der Spionage, um dessentwillen 
nachber so viel unscbuldig Zigeunerblut geflossen ist. Man gab 
aich eben damals nicbt die Mtihe, zufallige, scheinbar zusammen- 
httngende Erscheinungen zu prtlfen und urteilte nach dem Scbein. 

Aber auch die erstgenannten Ergebnisse sind ftlr die neuere 
Zigeunerforschung nicht ohne Bedeutung. Zunftchst ergibt sich 
aus Punkt 1 die Tatsache, dass die Zigeuner nicht, wie oft 
angenommen wird, bei Einzug der Ttirken in Europa aus dem 
Byzantinischen Reich flohen und dass nicht dadurch ihr Auftreten 
im Nordeuropa veranlasst werden konnte. Es zeigt sich vielmehr, 
dass sie auch den Ttirken willkommene Musiker waren und 
deshalb von diesen geduldet wurden. Ihre Wanderung nach dem 
Norden kann daher keine Flucht gewesen sein. Sie scheint 
vielmehr auf den alten Wandertrieb der Zigeuner zurtlckftlhrbar 
zu sein. Dies schliesst allerdings nicht aus, dass die veranderten 
Verhftltnisse Griechenlands die Ursache des Wiedererwachens 
des alten Wandertriebes waren. Dadurch wtlrde aber die Aus- 
wanderung der Zigeuner nur indirekt auf die Eroberung Byzanz 
zuriickzuftihren sein. MOglich ist immerhin, dass die Zigeuner 
von den Ttirken zu Kriegsdiensten gezwungen wurden, resp. dass 
sie als Musiker nicht freiwillig dem ttlrkischen Heere folgten, 
sondem dass von den Ttirken ein gewisser Druck ausgetlbt wurde, 
weshalb ihre Freiheitsliebe und ihr Freiheitsdrang den alten 
Wandertrieb wieder neu aufwachen Hess. 

Zu Punkt 2 und 3 mochte ich bemerken, dass die von Franz 
Liszt geftusserte Meinung, die Verbindung der Magyaren mit 
den Zigeunern habe erst die Schaffung der Zigeunerstreichmusik 

1 Falmerayer, Geschichte der Halhinsel Morea (Stuttgart, 1830), Aomerkungen. 
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ermttglicht, hiernach nicht ganz zutreffend zu sein scheint. Die 
Zigeuner haben, wie wir sehen, schon im tttrkischen Heere Geigen 
besessen und ihre Streicbmusik ausgettbt. Da diese Geigen 
kleiner als die abendl&ndischen waren, konnen sie nicht von 
dort kommen. Es scheint daher, als hatten die alten Zigeuner 
diese Instrumente selbst angefertigt, denn der Beschreibung 
nach haben sie auch mit der ‘Gusla’ jenem alten einsaitigen 
Instrument des Balkans, nichts gemein. Wohl mag die Ver- 
mutung von Franz Liszt, dass die ungarische musikalische 
Yeranlagung der Zigeunerkunst entgegen kam und dadurch den 
Zigeunem Gelegenheit gegeben wurde, ihre Kunst weiter zu 
entwickeln und auszudehnen richtig sein. Allein auf die Ausbil- 
dung dieser Naturanlage der Zigeuner war das Ungartum dann 
ohne Einfluss. 

Noch etwas tritt hervor: Die in der tttrkischen Chronik ge- 
nannten Zigeuner singen zu ihrem Spiel. Es scheint, als hatten 
sie diese Art der Austtbung der Kunst aufgegeben. Ich habe oft 
Zigeunervorstellungen beigewohnt, aber nie singende echte Zigeuner 
getroffen. Wohl singen sie im vertrauten Kreise ihre Yolks- und 
Nationallieder, aber nie geben sie diese gegen Bezahlung preis. 

Noch weniger sind sie zum direkten Vorsingen zu bewegen. 
Es scheint demnach, als wenn sie einem Zwang gehorchend im 
tttrkischen Heer als ‘ Sanger ’ auftraten. 1 


II.—THE GYPSIES OF CENTRAL RUSSIA 
By Devey Fearon de l’Hoste Ranking 
(Continued from page 217) 

The Gypsies of Kisilefka 

T HE village of Kisilefka, in the district of Prudkofsk, is the 
chief dwelling-place of the Gypsies in the Department of 
Smolensk. The position of Kisilefka is very picturesque: the 

1 Wohl giebt es Zigeunerinnen, die in russischen Stadten Vorstellungen geben 
und auch singen. Ob diese aber, neben anderen unschonen Eigensch&ften der 
russischen Kultur, nicht auch die Verlaugnung ihres Nationalstolzes angenom- 
men haben ist zweifelhaft. Bekanntlich lassen sie sich ja auch mit russischen 
Lebemannern ein. Sie sind also flir die Beurteilung des Zigeuners ohne Wert, da 
sie degenerirt sind und die schonsten Eigentiimlichkeiten der Zigeunernation 
verloren haben. (Vergl. auch Franz Liszt, Gesammelte Schriften , Bd. 6, Die 
Zigeuner und ihre Mueik in Ungam , Leipzig, 1883.) 
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hamlet stretches along the bank of the Xmara, a clear, winding 
stream, with steep banks overhung with bushes. On the south¬ 
west, south, and east, Kisilefka is shut in by woods, which extend 
to the Department of Mstislafsk in the Government of Mogilefsk, 
and to the Department of Roslaflsk in the Government of 
Smolensk. Two versts from Kisilefka, up the stream of the 
Xmara, lies the village of Fitsofka; and two versts, or rather less, 
down stream the village of Xmarsk; in these villages live some 
Gypsy families. 


Gypsy Theft 

The chief occupation of the Gypsies is—stealing; they usually 
steal horses and sheep. If when crossing the Xmara you ask why 
there are so many sheep’s trotters scattered about the bottom of 
the river, the inhabitants will reply: ‘That is the work of the 
Gypsies; in summer, from St. Peter’s day, they begin to steal 
sheep, and they throw the trotters into the river.’ 

Early in the morning, before dawn, the Gypsy lads go out to 
graze their horses. They establish themselves, for the most part, 
on the edge of a wood, lie on their stomachs near a fire, bake 
potatoes, and roast fat pork and mutton, and jabber about it in 
their own language. They do not always stay in an open camp; 
when there is need they hide in thickets of birch and fir, fasten 
their horses to trees, and themselves lurk somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. But sometimes the Gypsies stand close by the 
horses, which have been lately stolen, keeping a sharp look-out; 
even holding the bridle in their hand while they are grazing, so 
that in case of sudden attack they may mount quickly and ride 
off. Sometimes you will see the Gypsies rush by, all looking 
suspiciously behind them as if they scented pursuit, and urging 
on the horses behind them; and for a certainty some weeping 
peasants will wander up in a short time questioning passers-by 
about their beloved horses. 

In case of a search, the extraordinary sharp-wittedness of the 
Gypsies, and their power of clever dissimulation, pulls them 
through. The following incident occurred in the district of 
Yelninsk. A village constable followed hard on the track of 
some Gypsy thieves, and the Gypsies saw that certain calamity 
was overtaking them. Then they pretended that an old Gypsy 
woman was at the point of death, stretched her out on a table 
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with the goods under her, and threatened her: ‘Look here, 
mother; if you so much as breathe there’ll be an end of you; 
we ’ll roll you out flat! ’ The old woman stretched herself out; 
scared to death, she lay like a corpse, white as a tablecloth. 
They came into the tent to search, but the Gypsies were weeping, 
drowned in tears and lamenting loudly: ‘Oh, dear mother! 
Why have you left us orphans torn with grief ? ’ The constable 
entering saw the candles burning, and the still figure on the 
table. ‘ Tour worship, do not be vexed with us, do not scold us, 
we cannot bear it just now: we are in great sorrow. Search 
where you like.’ The constable searched everywhere, but could 
not make up his mind to disturb the corpse: ‘ Do not disturb 
the bones of the dead.’ And, as may be guessed, he found 
nothing. 

A Jew goes to a Gypsy to search for a goose which has gone 
a-missing: ‘Mr. Constable, my goose is roasting in the oven! 
there is a smell of roast goose coming from there! ’—‘ Ah! Do 
you so hanker for a bit of sucking-pig ? ’ shouted the Gypsy to 
the Jew. With these words he took away the wooden cover from 
the stove, snatched out the goose, and shoved it right under the 
nose of the Jew: ‘ There! Eat your sucking-pig 1 choke yourself 
with it! ’—‘ Eat it yourself; and the devil choke you!' And the 
Jew slunk away. 

The Gypsy modes of theft are very ingenious. Sometimes 
they put boots or felt shoes on the feet of stolen cattle, so as to 
conceal the tracks. Some Gypsies drove a cow to the steading 
of a man named Tarasha. It was a good cow, from a rich man’s 
herd; shod with felt. They put her in a shed in the straw; there 
the cow stood two days, till the search was finished. In the 
evening came two Gypsy men, and turned the cow out into the 
yard. She began to run, kick, and shake her head. The farm 
hands were all laughing, and chaffing about her being a real good 
one. The yokels and the women kept crying to the Gypsy, 
‘You’ll never catch her now.’ A Gypsy in long cloth boots 
sprang to the cow, caught her by the horns, and turned her 
round and round himself. She kicked out with all four legs and 
fell. Another Gypsy rushed up with a long hedging-bill and cut 
her throat. They whipped the skin off her; the lights, tripes, and 
feet, and a little of the meat they gave to Yarasha, and cut the 
carcase in two. Each put his share on his sledge and drove away 
home. 
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The Gypsies raise small store-sheds with levers, take out 
whatever stores there are, and then let them fall back in their 
place on the ground. 

The Gypsies make a boast of the way in which they are fitted 
out for stealing:—‘ Why sir, we have handspikes.’ If the stables 
have strong locks, the Gypsies break up the roof and haul the 
horses out with ropes. ‘Why are your sledges shod with felt, 
Ivka ? You should have good ash runners.’ (Ivka is a well-to- 
do old Gypsy of Kisilefka.) ‘ See here, sir; in these sledges you 
slip along silently, just as if you were in a boat; they do not 
make a sound.’ 

The first night the Gypsies will poison the dog, and the next 
they will approach the sheep by twos and threes. For the steal¬ 
ing they choose a dark night in autumn. They begin to steal 
after St. Peter’s day, because it is easier to dig into the folds 
after the manure is carried away. They dig in with sharp spades 
like sickles, most often under the wall, seldom under the thresh- 
hold. Two Gypsies, or one only, stand on guard by the horses: 
they are armed with sticks and bludgeons, seldom with firearms. 
They rob the storehouses by torch-light; but they steal sheep in 
darkness. They say that a Gypsy never takes a bad sheep, even 
in the dark: ‘ Look you; a fat sheep breathes hard.’ Gypsies 
steal sheep from an inexperienced shepherd-boy even in the open 
field: children seeing the sheep rushing in a fright do not suspect 
the presence of a Gypsy stealing them: they fancy that a wolf 
has flurried them. If a Gypsy is surprised on the scene of his 
crime by some of the neighbouring lads, he throws away the 
sheep, but himself withdraws into the bushes without any 
particular confusion. 


Gypsies and Horses 

Stealing sheep is only a secondary occupation for a Gypsy; 
his principal business is stealing horses, and then swapping them 
in markets and villages, commonly getting from a yokel a good 
lot of all sorts of grain as a luck-penny:—‘ That's what I live by, 
sir! ’ From his very cradle, sleeping or waking, a Gypsy dreams 
of horses. You ask a Gypsy what his business is; he answers, ‘ I 
am a horse-couper.’ 

The midwife or the godmother examines the ears of a male 
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child if a Gypsy child is newly bom: * Give him here, I will look 
at his ears, to see whether or no my little one will thrive.’ If he 
has firm ears he will thrive; and more, in all probability he will 
be a horse-couper, a chanter; like his father, he will ‘be busy 
with horses ’ (te zelelpe grenie). 

Gypsy children love to depict horses with chalk on the wall, 
or with pencil on paper, or in the dust with their fingers. Father 
Polubinskie, who used to teach some years ago in the school at 
Dankovska, told me that Gypsy children were no slower in 
learning than other children. On one occasion he noticed the 
inattention of some Gypsy children who were not listening to 
his explanations. With extraordinary absorption they were draw¬ 
ing horses on their desk! 

A Gypsy loves to ride fast, and whips his horse unmercifully, 
trying to hit with his whip about the horse’s legs, just below the 
girth, which will make the slowest horse quicken its pace. It is 
a popular saying: ‘he rides like a Gypsy,’ that is headlong. 
According to the Gypsy expression, a Gypsy sits lithely in the 
saddle like an eel, the peasant sits like a log of wood. A Gypsy 
rarely gets fond of a horse, though for a time he likes to ride a 
swift horse, and to try one which goes like a greyhound. A 
Gypsy once stole an untamable horse, but for a long time he 
would not give up riding it; ‘I nearly pulled my hands off, 
sir!’ 

When he has thoroughly used up a good horse a Gypsy passes 
it off on some one else, though he is himself a farrier, and himself 
doctors horses with cabbage-brine, eggs, and copperas; this is a 
common Gypsy recipe. If a horse eats badly, a Gypsy rams down 
his throat the warm entrails taken from a living fowl. 

Nobody makes any secret of their failings. In the good old 
times the landed proprietors themselves were fond of talking to 
the Gypsies about trotters, and sometimes gave a Gypsy an illicit 
commission to procure a trotter or a galloper. Such an incident 
as this has happened:—In markets or crowded places owners 
have recognised their own horses; farmers have angrily claimed 
their own property, and have forced those riding stolen horses ‘ to 
get down into the mud off another man’s horse.’ When a Gypsy 
sells a stolen horse, he indicates to the buyer the direction in 
which it is safe to ride it. 
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Tramping Gypsy Women 

Gypsy women often go about with sacks begging; in the course 
of which they look carefully about to see where there is something 
they can sneak, and, for a future time, into what farmyard it will 
be easiest for the Gypsies to break; they, so to speak, collect 
information as to the domestic economy of the farmers. At the 
fast of St. Philip (Advent, Nov. 14 to Dec. 24) the peasant stores up 
for himself flesh-meat for the coming feast: in storehouses and 
larders are spread out beef, mutton, and pork; the object of the 
Gypsies’ thoughts- and the Gypsies’ envy. The Gypsies both beg 
for this, and try to steal it, an attempt which, owing to the want 
of care and forethought of the peasants, often succeeds. The 
Gypsies say: ‘ At the time of St. Philip the peasants fast, but we 
“ scoff” meat like turnips!’ 

The Gypsy women are very wheedling: they would get your 
soul out of you with their prayers: they complain of the hard 
times, of poverty, they promise to generous housewives good 
luck and prosperity. But for God’s sake do not offend them! 
Fail to give them alms or food, assail them with rough words, and 
they vow to bear it in mind; they begin to mutter to themselves: 
‘ These farmers are getting too uppish, they are forgetting, they 
are altogether too proud; if you do not steal from them you spoil 
them, we shall have to arrange a raid on them! ’ These threats 
have a very marked effect on the farmer. He thinks to himself: 
‘ You never know what they are up to! It is good advice—Don’t 
anger God, and keep friends with the devil.’ He scratches his 
head and brings out food to the Gypsy women. 

This is the usual form of the Gypsy entreaty:—‘ Mother house¬ 
keeper, give me a dear little bit of meat, give me some meal, give me 
a tiny bit of butter; I want to grease my head: Give me a teeny 
egg, and a grain of salt: dear little mother! Give us a drop of 
cream out of that brimming bowl of yours; and God will give you 
them full to the brim; full to the brim as eggs are round, and 
plenty of them; so that from my lucky hand plenty of everything 
may flow to you, round and brimming full. Won’t you pity me, 
lady, and give me a whole carcase, so that I may have plenty of 
all! Give me your hand, lady, I will tell you all your fortune; 
send out your dear little children, I can tell by their ears if they 
will live and be lucky, only don’t be stingy in anything.’ The 
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goodwife gives a measure of oats, a measure of rye, sometimes a 
lump of fat, and a bit of meat. 

A heedless hen, or a stray sucking-pig, finds its way into the 
sack of the Gypsy woman; hens they sometimes catch cleverly 
with a hook and line: with one hand they are taking alms, but 
with the other they are for ever sneaking the good wife’s things, 
an egg or a bit of fat from the stock-pot. These same trampers 
hold themselves out as fortune-tellers, they examine the hand, 
or feel the ears of children, and foretell their fate. 

The Gypsy women also conjure in this way: they form a 
cross of four threads twisted in pairs; they spit on where the 
twisted threads are crossed, and at the same time make a 
screaming noise, and say mysteriously to the credulous peasant 
woman: ‘ Do you hear ? Some one is shrieking.’—‘ Yes, some 
one shrieks’; answers the peasant woman fearfully. ‘As these 
threads twist, so will the bowels of your enemies twist ’; and the 
gammer, quite contented that her enemies should perish, produces 
an alms for the fortune-teller. 

The Gypsy women do not confine themselves to prowling 
about the farmyards and to petty thefts, the more fearless of 
them accompany their husbands on their freebooting expeditions. 
The wife of Vaska of Fitsofka follows her husband unshrinkingly 
when he rides out to rob; it is a trifle what she does, stands on 
watch by the horses. Anyutka, wife of Ivka, stole fiercely, and 
loved to ride with the Gypsies on a foray. She would never miss 
a single chance of going with them. She herself begged to stand 
by the horses. Once the Gypsies broke into a store near Elna : 
they secured a lot of goods, put them on their horses and rode off, 
but Anyutka stayed rummaging among the silks. The house 
caught fire, and she, seeing the fire, fled headlong from the place; 
but she did not leave the goods behind,—with her arms full of 
bundles she ran on foot two versts, to the appointed rendezvous. 

The peasants are long accustomed to look on the Gypsy 
thefts as the usual thing, and among the Gypsies hard shameless¬ 
ness and insolence have almost developed into a system. Some 
Gypsy women were going begging; as they went they saw that the 
storehouse of Kuzma was unlocked, and hanging up under the 
rafters were two fore-quarters with the lights. They went to the 
house and were given something, then they began to beg for meat. 
Kuzma refused: ‘You would never have done begging for meat! ’ 
The Gypsy women got angry: ‘Nothing but no, master! No 
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comes quite glib to your tongue.’ They went off home and began 
to talk: ‘ We saw two sets of lights hanging up; the stock-pot is 
a fat one.’ At night a Gypsy went and stole all. Some time 
after the neighbours were gathered at the smithy: the Gypsy 
thief and Kuzma came face to face. The Gypsy began to sling it 
into Kuzma: ‘What have you been up to, Kuzma? You’ve 
poisoned us. I ’ll have the law of you. Who ever heard of lights 
being salted in that fashion ? My children are bursting themselves 
with water: they suck away at the river like pigs! * There was 
no escaping it; to pacify the angry Gypsy, Kuzma promised him a 
fowl and a sucking-pig. 

The peasants do not stand on ceremony with the wandering 
Gypsy women, especially if they are alone, without relations, and 
consequently unprotected. On this point a peasant girl told me 
the following:—‘ A one-eyed Gypsy woman, Tatyana, was going 
with her little daughter to Sama^otofka. My aunt had a pet 
hen. My aunt would say to the hen, “ Sit down,” and it sat down. 
My aunt looked about after the Gypsies had gone by: the hen 
was nowhere to be seen. She ran after the Gypsies as far as 
yonder linden tree: the old Gypsy was stuffing the hen into her 
sack. My aunt was in a fury: she snatched away the hen from 
her, and caught the old woman by the sleeve. “ You come along 
with me, or else to the constable. Come along, come along; I ’ll 
let you know all about it! ” The old woman hung back, but she 
had to go. “ Maria! Maria! ” croaked my aunt to a neighbour: 
“ Just bring me here a good stout ladle; I ’ll baste this old Gypsy 
hag over the head a bit.” The daughter began to run and cry: 
“ Oh light of my heart! goodwife! goodwife! Let up! Let up! 
Do not kill my poor old mother! ” That old blind Gypsy never 
comes near our place now.’ 

Relations with the Peasants 

Gypsies, if surprised in a night-theft, resist desperately; it is 
pretty difficult to arrest them. On one occasion a number of 
carriers surrounded them in winter; the Gypsies on swift horses, 
harnessed to light sledges, succeeded in breaking through, and, so 
to speak, overleaping the barrier. Some of the Gypsies were 
captured. In order to rescue their comrades, the remainder fell 
upon the peasants with bludgeons. The scheme was successful. 
Taking advantage of the tumult the prisoners escaped, and all the 
Gypsies evaded pursuit by great good luck. 
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The nearest neighbours of the Gypsies, if they detect them in 
theft, sometimes do not lay a charge against them in the court, 
but recover their losses by mutual arrangement. One night some 
Gypsies poisoned a dog, the next they stole some oats. They 
were caught; they paid three roubles for the oats, and two more 
for poisoning the dog. The peasants of Medvedofka, two versts 
from Kizilefka, are rich, progressive, and devoted to hunting; they 
notified the Gypsies of Kizilefka that they had better not come 
riding about Medvedofka by night, ‘Or we will certainly shoot 
you.’ The Gypsies do not meddle with the people of Medvedofka. 
From the villagers at a distance the Gypsies steal very boldly. 
Kizilefka has twice been burnt; the peasants of Yelninsk set fire 
to it out of revenge; and the Gypsies of Kizilefka still bear them 
a great grudge about it. Among the peasants of Krasninsk and 
Yelninsk the Gypsies of Kizilefka bear a well-merited evil reputa¬ 
tion, and the Gypsies fear to come before the court when there 
are peasants from Mogilefsk or Krasninsk on the jury: ‘ However 
innocent you may be you will go to Siberia; these peasants do 
not even listen to the counsel, they just say: “ The Gypsy is 
guilty, he is guilty on all counts, there is no mercy for him,” and 
there’s an end of it.’ 

In the popular tales, legends, and proverbs, the Gypsies are 
represented as professional thieves, with an insolent and mocking 
wit. Some time ago, a landowner asked a Gypsy why they were 
exclusively engaged in robbery. His answer was—‘ This was 
handed down to us by our fathers from all ages.’ Here is a 
peasant story, showing their opinion of the Gypsies:—A Gypsy 
met with St. George the Victorious. St. George was riding on a 
magnificent horse, shod with gold and silver. The Gypsy began 
to complain bitterly to St. George about his own miserable lot. 
St. George listened with great attention to the complaint of the 
Gypsy, and reported the matter to the Deity. The Deity replied: 
* It’s a thievish race, so it has been, and so it will ever be; it is 
useless pleading for them. But where are your horse’s shoes ? 
You were so busy pitying the rascal, that you never noticed that 
he was stealing the shoes while he talked! ’ In another popular 
tale a Gypsy and a farmer sow money. Having sown a com¬ 
paratively small amount, they got back each morning their capital 
with some addition, much to the delight of the farmer. Then 
they sowed a big sum, and got back—nothing! The farmer 
began to blame the Gypsy for advising him to sow money. The 
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Gypsy answered, ‘ Well, it 'a nobody’s fault that there was a sharp 
frost early this morning! ’ A popular proverb says, ‘ The farmer 
winnows the heap, but it is the Gypsy who warms his hands 
at it!’ 


Relations with the Authorities 

The Gypsies take a lively but indirect part in the village 
elections. They cannot take a direct share in the elections: first, 
because the majority of them are reckoned among the urban and 
not the village population; secondly, some of them who are 
villagers have for ever lost their electoral rights through being 
convicted of theft. In their own interests the Gypsies show 
themselves strong partisans of some persons who are selected as 
candidates for the post of headman of a village. To influence the 
better the choice of the villagers they put various means into 
operation; for instance, they terrify the timid and uneducated 
inhabitants of the villages with threats of robbery: ' Gentlemen, 
we will steal all your sheep if such and such a person is not elected 
headman.’ The more enlightened of them understand thoroughly 
what are the duties of the judge and the headman, they have 
accurate city information; but they use their knowledge only in a 
negative manner, sometimes in jeering at the clumsiness of the 
peasants, sometimes in trying to turn it to their own advantage. 
Ivka, a very clever old Gypsy of Kizilefka, delights in attending 
the village courts, and he tells with a grin of the things he has 
seen and heard there, leaning against the bar opposite the head¬ 
man, ' till I laughed fit to split myself.’ 

The villagers are very careful not to offend the Gypsies of 
their own village, not wishing to have any disputes with them, 
nor desiring to create dangerous enemies in the same village; and 
therefore any searches which are carried out with the assistance 
of the villagers are often not very thorough; if the matter depends 
on them, they will often conceal both the thief and his booty. 
Even the constable does not always succeed in keeping a Gypsy 
in his grip. A constable of weak character, a * helpless body ’ as 
the peasants call him, can make no hand at all of them. If a 
constable is ' uppish ’ with the Gypsies, and they find out that he 
has a weakness for wine, or a pretty girl, they do not fail to take 
advantage of it; and if a chance arises they will give him a 
thrashing, or humiliate him as much as they can. 

Some years ago there was a constable in the district of 
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Prudkova, who thoroughly restrained the thievish instincts of the 
Gypsies; he did not allow them to steal either from their neigh¬ 
bours or from those at a distance. This constable was a strong, 
thick-set Russian, with a keen intelligence. He dealt severely with 
the Gypsies, beating those whom he caught in theft mercilessly 
with a nagayika, almost into a fever. In his searches he was 
very cool and cautious, and always kept a revolver in his hand. 
This was because the Gypsies, a very hot-headed race, never 
consider consequences when they are irritated, and people who go 
to them to search for their own property must be well armed; 
even in the days when the serf laws were in force, the Gypsies 
would venture to offer violence to the police agents, whoever they 
might be, though the offender would certainly have to suffer 
for it. 


Gypsy Organisation 

The Gypsies are powerful in this respect, that they form 
societies for robbery; they steal in company, they hide in com¬ 
pany, and they divide the stolen goods among them by arrange¬ 
ment. If crime is brought home to them, they decide who is to 
bear the responsibility for it, and the person fixed upon, whether 
guilty or not, and in whatever degree he may be implicated in the 
commission of the crime, submits to the general verdict. Some of 
the Gypsies are distinguished by their keeping separate; they are 
not popular, and keep themselves apart. The Gypsies of Eizilefka 
are strong through their solidarity with the Gypsies of Yelninsk 
and Roslaflsk, with whom they are often connected by marriage. 

The Gypsies of Eisilefka have a head ; a cunning and ex¬ 
perienced man who exercises authority over them. Ivka, for so 
their leader in peace and war is named, regulates the relation of 
the Gypsies towards their neighbours; on whom they shall make 
raids and on whom not, whom they shall touch and whom not. 
Sometimes, at the request of neighbouring landowners or notables, 
Ivka directs Gypsies to return horses to a proprietor from whom 
they have been stolen, and he is obeyed: quite by accident, as it 
were, the person injured finds his property in an appointed place. 

In his governing of the Gypsies Ivka acts with a certain 
amount of policy; he guarantees to a district inspector or a 
constable that during a certain time the Gypsies shall not, in 
such and such a district, under any pretence disturb the inhabi¬ 
tants by their thefts; and to bind the Gypsies to obedience Ivka 
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exacts an oath from them. The Gypsies consider the oath a 
heavy one, and it makes a profound impression on them; they 
weep while taking it; they hold it impossible to evade; its literal 
sense is not to be escaped by any trickery or mental reservation, 
nor by any twisting, as the peasants sometimes do with their 
oaths; they hold the oath inviolable. Their children take part 
in it, for the Gypsies swear before God by their very dearest 
possessions, their children. Moreover, the oath is that of the 
community, binding on all the Gypsies of the neighbourhood. 

The Gypsy Oath 

{Taken down from Ivka, a Oypsy of Kizilefka, sixty years old. 
The form of oath which I give is retained to the present day.) 

The Gypsies with their chief take an oath that for a specified 
time they will not steal in a certain district. 

‘ The Gypsy oath is made like this: we light a candle before 
the icons; we place one icon on a table; we place in front of it an 
empty pail, and a bent iron poker. All these are placed on the 
table. Thither the Gypsy brings his child, a young girl or a 
youth, and places himself on his knees and puts the child in front 
of him, and the boy too is on his knees, and he raises his hands 
above him. 

‘And the Gypsy pronounces these words:— If I do not keep 
my oath, then may I never see this my child, who is dearest to me 
of all, and may I bury him, and may he be hidden from me, if 
I do not keep my oath. As this pail is empty, so may my 
house be empty, and may my manhood be emptied from me, and 
may I be twisted like this poker, and may I fall into the three 
hells. 

* The oath is taken with tears: —That I will not save my son, 
and my son must not save his father (the son must give up 
his father and the father must give up his son). From what¬ 
ever side wrongdoing shall come, from the father’s side, or from 
the son’s, or from any other quarter, there shall be no rescue, all 
must be given up, all must be revealed. 

' The same form of oath is administered to all, that each one 
will not favour his nearest relations. There is no possibility of 
evading this oath, which is generally made for three years. The 
father weeps, the son weeps; their hearts fail them; if there is 
any bystander, he too weeps and joins in. A peasant often takes 
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an oath, but intends differently; but you cannot forswear yourself 
in the presence of your children.’ 

Still quite recently some Gypsies broke their oath. In the 
canton of Frudkova there were several cases of theft; the 
constable began a search among the Gypsies of Kizilefka. The 
Gypsies said to him: ‘Do not worry yourself unnecessarily, Mr. 
Constable; we have sworn not to steal in this neighbourhood.’ 

‘ You are stealing, all the same,’ answered the constable, ‘ we found 
a stolen goose in the house of such-and-such a Gypsy this very 
day.’—‘ It was with him ? ’ * Yes, with him.’ ' Well, don’t punish 
us, your excellency; that fellow is a regular loony.’ 

Half-Breeds 

Some of the inhabitants of the district have become, after the 
example of the Gypsies, impudent thieves, and their temperament 
is fiery and audacious in critical moments. It is wonderful that 
their skill in handicrafts has not suffered from this; the people of 
Kizilefka are considered excellent workmen. A Gypsy woman 
who marries a peasant becomes an energetic worker, fully fitted 
for village life; a peasant woman who marries a Gypsy becomes 
an idle slut; she loses whatever good there may be in her nature 
or possibilities, and adopts the Gypsy lawlessness. ‘ She has be¬ 
numbed us,’ say the Gypsies of such a gypsified woman. There 
is a popular proverb: ‘ A gypsified person is more to be feared than 
a Gypsy.’ In Kisilefka and in the neighbouring villages there is 
to be found a type closely allied to the Gypsy; swarthy, black¬ 
haired, occasionally curly-haired, graceful, able to undertake 
village labour, intelligent, agile and quick; this is a mixed type. 

The Gypsies do not ordinarily like competitors in robbery, and 
therefore they appear as spies and informers. They are greedy of 
commendation, and are not loath to earn praise and a reward. 
Daring thieves and robbers, who had terrorised the district, have 
been captured by their aid, thanks to their recklessness and bold¬ 
ness. They do not fear the peasants of their own villages, and by 
chance, or in the course of a quarrel, they discover their plots. 

Gypsy Food 

The food of the Gypsies is almost the same as that of the 
peasants, but there is some slight difference in the mode of pre¬ 
paration. The Gypsies are careful to see that there are no 
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‘ kernels ’ in their mutton. Bound the neck and lower shoulder- 
blade are found lumps with a kernel like a nut; the Gypsies call 
these zalozoiki, or, in their own language, pcurkotini. These 
kernels they cut out, because, if they are left in, the meat is strong 
and stinks. Peasants have a custom, when they kill a sheep and 
begin to wash it, of rubbing the entrails with their shoes of woven 
bark. A peasant when he kills a fowl seldom cuts off the rump, 
the beak, or the crop. A peasant’s food would make a Gypsy 
‘ heave.’ A Gypsy told me: ' Once a peasant treated myself and 
the headman of the volost. He roasted a fowl, but left the beak 
on whole; when you stirred the crop with a fork the grain 
ran out of it. The headman ate away about the ribs of the fowl, 
but it was too much for me : I had had enough.’ 

A Gypsy is fastidious: he finds fault with the village women. 
A peasant woman goes to fetch water, and at the same time 
relieves nature— k\andda. 

A Gypsy will not cook food nor fill up the kettles with water 
drawn over-night 

A peasant cooks eggs hard, so that you can cut them with 
a knife, but a Gypsy cooks them soft. A peasant woman cooks 
meat to rags, but a Gypsy eats it underdone with the juice in it 
A peasant eats mushrooms almost raw, but a Gypsy always boils 
or roasts them thoroughly. Gypsies cook crayfish till they fall 
apart, and so they do with fish; but a peasant considers that fish 
is ready as soon as it ceases to quiver; and when the crayfish 
ceases to crawl about, it is cooked enough. Gypsy women have 
intelligence and a quick hand, and cook quite well. A peasant 
woman cannot cook porridge so well on a stove as a Gypsy woman 
can on an open fire in an outhouse. 

Gypsies are fond of verenina, which they call yyxza. Verenina 
is a peasant dish which is prepared as follows:—When water is 
boiling furiously it is taken off the stove; in the meanwhile meal 
has been roasted in front of the flames till it turns red. The meal 
is poured into the water and replaced on the stove for half an 
hour. Those who like it put butter in it; those who prefer, eat 
it with crushed hemp-seed. Gypsies eat it with butter; they will 
put from three to five pounds of butter in the pot. 

The cakes of the peasants are different from those of the 
Gypsies. When the potatoes are ripe the peasants bake potato- 
cakes. About the Feast of the Intercession (Oct. 1, O.S.; Oct. 14, 
N.S.) they make cakes with carrots, with sour milk, and, later in 
VOL. iv.—NO. iv. R 
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the autumn, with pease or lentils; and then they make their cakes 
with pancakes of peasemeal, cutting the pancakes into small 
pieces and stuffing the cakes with them. Gypsies make small 
cakes with eggs and curds, and call them jirogi ( i.e . fat cakes). 

Gypsies salt their meat much more than do the peasants, and 
boast that they feed much more tastily than they do. ‘ Our fast 
days are better than your feasts.’—‘Our Advent is better than 
your Christmas; we “ scoff” meat like turnips.’—‘ We are not like 
you; we are not going to wait all the year for a pheasant; a tom¬ 
tit in the mouth is better.’ Only he does not always get fat 
to eat: ‘ If I were Tzar I would eat fat, and fat on the top of 
that, and cover it all with fat.’ 

When his thefts are not successful, he too fasts; and then the 
peasant jeers in his turn:—' The Gypsy is half a nobleman, he 
is not a pagan, only his body is brown with smoke; he has got 
a frog in his inside.’ 


The Gypsy Dress 

A Gypsy woman ties her kerchief in a different fashion from 
the peasant woman; she ties it under the angles of the jaw-bone. 
The kerchief is not tied smoothly, but hangs down behind like a 
little bag; in front there hang a sort of wings; the kerchief lies 
about the head like that of a Jewess. The smocks of the Gypsy 
women have particoloured borders. 

The Gypsy men wear long coats and thigh-boots, like the 
retainers of great houses. Like these latter they love to have 
their boots in accordion-pleats, with a number of wrinkles and then 
a smooth hoop alternately. The Gypsies have good waist-belts. 
Their horse-cloths are good linen ones. The reins and girths are 
of plaited ribbons. These plaited ribbons are stolen from the 
peasants; the peasants prepare them in the hope that they will be 
able to use them on feast days, but have to use reins of hempen 
rope. 

Summer and winter a Gypsy wears a scarf; and the children 
wear scarfs also. Their fur coats are sewn like those of house¬ 
hold servants. A peasant’s fur coat is sewn over the breast-bone, 
with scallops down the spine; but that of a Gypsy has only an 
opening behind. A peasant’s fur coat clings close to the body, but 
a Gypsy’8 sticks away from it. 

(To be continued.) 
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III.—CAPITAINES DE BOH^MIEKS 1 

Par S. G. Monseigneur J. de Carsalade du Pont, 
Eveque de Perpignan 

L ES gouvemements se sont pr^occupes 4 juste titre de ces 
tribus nomades, Bgyptiens, Bohdmiens, Gitanoa, Zingaris, 
etc., qui depuis des sikcles errent a travers le monde, conservant 
dans leurs migrations continuelles, et avec une opiniatretk re- 
marquable, l’integrite de leur race, leur langage, leurs moeurs, 
leurs lois, sans que les efforts tenths pour les faire disparaitre ou 
les assimiler aient jamais pu aboutir. Etrangkres k la civilisation 
qui les entoure, elles sont encore de nos jours telles qu'elles dtaient 
au moyen-kge, ayant la meme organisation, les memes chefs 
aveugl4ment ob^is, exer^ant les memes professions, n4cromanciens, 
acrobates, tondeurs de chiens, vanniers et surtout pillards. 

En France, les mesures de police les plus sdveres et souvent 
les plus cruelles ont et6 impuissantes k vaincre leur obstin4 vaga¬ 
bondage et k les refouler au-delk des fronti&res: il a fallu s’accom- 
moder de leur presence; le document que nous allons citer en est 
une preuve. 

A d4faut des recueils judiciaires qui nous manquent pour 
traiter cette question de police, ce document nous montre qu’k la 
fin du xvi a sikcle, le Roi s’etait r4serv6 la nomination du chef de 
ces tribus nomades. II l’instituait capitaine avec pouvoir de 
dMeguer partie de son autorite k des subordonnes. II est k croire 
que ce capitaine 4tait responsable devant les lois des actes de la 
tribu qu’il commandait, et par contre qu’il devait avoir une part 
principale dans les profits de la troupe. Nous laissons k d’autres 
le soin d’eclaircir la question; voici, en attendant, ce curieux 
document. 

Bail de lieutenant par Georges de la Haye, tgiptien 

Dans la ville et cit4 d’Aux avant midy se seroit present^ en 
personne le susdit George de La Haye, capitaine de troys menaiges 
d’Egiptiens, lequel de son gr6 suyvant le bon plaisir du Roy et 
provisions k luy accord4es par Sa Magest6, le doutziesme sep- 

1 R£imprim6 de la Revue, de Gascogne , 1896, avec la permission bienveillante 
de sa Grandeur l’auteur. 
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tembre mil cinq cens quatre-vingtz-quinze, a nous exhib4es, a 
faict, cr44, nomm6, constitu4 son lieutenant et de sa dite companie 
de troys menaiges d’egiptiens, Etienne La Combe, cappitaine 
present, pour aller venir passer repasser avec les troys menaiges 
ou partie d’iceulx, par tout le royaulme de France ainssin qu’est 
contenu aux susdites provisions et comme ledict La Haye feroit 
en personne. Laquelle charge ledict La Combe, cappitaine, a 
accept^ et requis acte leur estre retenu par nous notaire, tabellion 
royal h4reditaire dudit Aux soulsinn4; ce qui a est6 faict k leur 
requisition le vingtiesme juin mil six cens ung. Beguier. 1 

Cette mesure de police etait encore en vigueur au xviie si&cle. 
Les registres des audiences du senechal d’Armagnac * renferment 
un arret d’expulsion prononce le 26 janvier 1657 contre les 
nomm^s Henri Cristophle et Laplace, capitaines de bohemiens, 
et Balercha, soldat de la compagnie de Cristophle, qui s’4taient 
rendus coupables de vol la nuit avec effraction. L’arret porte que 
les capitaines seront bannis k perpetuity du ressort de la s4ne- 
chauss4e ‘tant eux que leurs femmes, enfants et autres de leur 
suite.’ 

Le vol qui provoqua cet arret d’expulsion est relate dans un 
document conserve aux Archives d^partementales du Gers. Les 
details en sont curieux: ils jettent quelque jour sur la vie que 
menaient au xvii* siecle ces gentilshommes de l’Armagnac, chez 
lesquels l’atavisme reveillait en toute occasion l’imp4rieuse passion 
des armes. Tout leur etait pretexts k bataille; l’un d’eux memo 
avait pris 4 sa solde la compagnie de bohemiens du capitaine 
Cristophle, et partait en guerre contre ses voisins, comme aux 
temps h4roIques. 

Lettres de grace d’abolition et pardon des sieurs Barques, 
Baluet, Lapoutge et autres 

Louis, par la grace de Dieu, Roy de France et de Navarre, k 
tous presans et advenir, salut. 

Avons receu l’umble suplication de Bertrand et Louis de 
Mendousse, fibres, sieurs de La Poutge, Pierre-Jean et Jean 
Deymier, freres, sieurs d'Alous (sic pour d’Alias), 8 quatre de nos 
mosquetaires, et Francois Aug4 de Lamesan, sieur de Baluet, con- 

1 Archives de l’auteur. 

* Archives dtpartementahs du Gers , B. 149, fol. 303. 

3 Ayimer, seigneur d’Arques et Lias, pres l’lsle-Jourdain. 
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tenant que led. Bertrand de Mendosse, l’un des supplians, ayant 
faict informer par le juge des lieux d’un vol 4 luy faict de deux 
jumens et quelques brebis par le nomm£ Christophe, capitaine 
d’une compaignie de bohemes, il auroict obtenu decret de prise de 
corps contre luy, pour lequel apuyer et faire metre k execution, 
ayant apris que led. Christophe avoict la protection de Francis 
Duchemin, 1 sieur de Lauraet, lequel lui avoict non seulement 
donn4 retraite dans sa terre, mais encore k tous les Bohemes de sa 
compaignie, il se seroict faict accompaigner des supplians et de 
quelques autres de ses amis et voisins, auroict prie led. Pierre- 
Jean Deymier, l’un desd. supplians, d’aller faire civillit£ et com* 
plimens aud. Duchemin, afin de soufrir que led. decret de prise de 
corps decem4 contre led, Christophe feust mis 4 execution dans 
sad. terre. Lequel proced4 bien qu’il feust dans les termes d’hon- 
nestet6 et de la biens6ance, au lieu de produire un bon effaict, 
n’auroict servi qu’4 irriter led. Duchemin, lequel, prenant pour 
injure l’execution dud. decret dans sad. terre, seroict aussy tost 
montd 4 cheval et criant: Aux armes! auroict excitt4 et oblige 
tous lesd. Bohemes k faire rebellion auxd. actes de justice. Et 
s’estant advance precipitement avec led. Duchemin et de Marrast 
au devant desd. supplians ils auroint faict une sy rude descharge 
de coups de pistolletz et de mosquetons que trois de la compaignie 
desd. supplians et principallement led. Jean-Pierre Deymier, l’un 
d’iceux, feurent grefvement blesses. Et pareilhement led. Duche¬ 
min, en retournant en son chasteau et n’y pouvant entrer k cause 
d’une charrette qui avoict embarasse la porte, il auroict receu un 
coup de pistollet au bras; et bien que le faict soict arrive sans 
aulcun desseing premeditt4 desd. supplians, quy ne pensoint qu’4 
rendre civillit4 aud. Duchemin, pour l’executer des actes de justice 
contre un voleur aver6, neanmoings il en auroict est4 inform^ 
d’autorite du parlement de Toulouse et procede extraordinaire- 
ment 4 l’encontre desd. supplians. Aulcuns desquels s’estans 
rendus prisoniers auroint este eslargis par arrest de lad. Cour, 4 
la charge de se presanter toutes fois et quantes quand il en seroict 
ordonne. Mais comme ils ont este depuis dans les trouppes de 
nos mosquetaires, ils ont apris qu’il s’en seroict ensuivy un autre 
arrest de contumasse contre eux aud. parlement, par lequel ils ont 
est4 condamn£s 4 avoir la teste tranch4e; ce qui leur a donnd 
subject de recourir 4 nous pour leur estre sur ce pourveu de nos 

1 Duchemin, seigneur, baron tie Lauraet et de Marrast, canton de Montr6al-du- 
Gers. 
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lettres de grace, remission, pardon et abolition sur ce necessaires, 
qu’ils nous ont faict suplier leur vouloir accorder. 

A ces causes scavoir faisons . . . que nous avons . . . remis, 
pardortn4 . . . etc. 

A Paris, le 24 juin 1661, Bourset, sign6 et scell4 de cire verte. 

Enregistr6 k Auch suivant jugement pr&idial du 13 janvier 
1666. 1 


IV.—STORMS AND INTERLUDES 
By Thomas William Thompson 

I T was late in the afternoon of one of the many fine, clear days 
that there were in the early part of September, and the 
encampment was about a mile from Kendal, on the Windermere 
road. The newly painted waggon looked gay in the bright sun¬ 
shine, in striking contrast with the dull green of the neighbouring 
hedge, and the earthy hue that was common to the tattered, little, 
‘ cuckoo ’ tent and the bare ground around it. A good many old 
rugs were scattered about, forming a crude circle around a fire- 
bucket, full of red-hot coke, before which a toothsome, fat hotiwicH 
—the first of the season—was neatly spitted. 

The Gypsies were old friends—none other than Shandres and 
Lavinia Smith 2 and their numerous offspring. Very few of them 
seemed to be about. Diddles was sitting on a stone, on the handle 
of a saw, making a dancing-doll perform on the oscillating blade. 
The baby, Freeda, was taking a childish, and therefore noisy, 
interest in the performance. Vensalena was seated on the bank, 
doing nothing at all except looking bewitchingly handsome. But 
Lulu and Nomas could not have been far away, for all at once 
they burst in upon us, begging for * a dear, dotty bit o’ mdro,’ with 
a winsomeness and persistence that seemed irresistible. 

Nomas, by the way, is an extraordinary child. He is a brown 
lithe, little fox-cub of seven, with a dimpled face, and long, black 
curls, and two merry devils dancing in his coal-black eyes. In a 
very few minutes he can be loving, kind-hearted, considerate, 

1 Archives du Otrs, strie B. Sinichausste d'Auch, Registre des Insinuations, 1664- 
1677, £° 137, vo. 

2 Shandres Smith is the son of Ned or Edward Smith and Mary Ann Smith, 
both of whom died at Cheltenham; and Lavinia one of the many daughters of 
Simpronius Bohemius Boswell and Sav&na Lovell. 
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polite, insulting, deceitful, treacherous, and passionately angry; 
these moods come and go like rain showers in May, but he is 
steadfast in his disobedience and untruthfulness. I suppose that 
the bad in his character does really outweigh the good, but still 
everybody loves him. Lulu is similar in many respects, but lacks 
the physical beauty, cleverness, cunning, and charm of his younger 
brother, as well as his treachery. 

These two imps of darkness must surely have succeeded in 
their request, had not Nomas spied the hedgehog’s ‘livers’ roast¬ 
ing on the coke. Never hesitating a moment, he snatched them 
from the glowing cinders, and exultantly fled up the field, amidst 
a shower of curses and missiles from Vensa. Once at a safe 
distance, he stood still to revile her for a moment, and then dis¬ 
appeared with his treasure. Lulu following behind to try and 
secure a share of the booty. 

I sat down, a welcome guest, by Vensa’s side, and listened to 
her continuous flow of delightful chatter. * Onst at Brough Hill,’ 
she informed me, ‘ we had a hedgehog spitted as might be that 
one there (God love it), an’ some dear, poor mumpers [potters] 
corn’d past “ Is that hoo thoo cooks thi hedgehog, lass ? ” they 
axes me. “ Yes,” I says. “ Why, we cook oor’n i’ clay,” they says, 
“ wi’ 't brus’les ontul it an’ iwerything.” “ D ’ye eat the bristles 
then ? ” I axes. “ Noa, lass,” they ansters. “ When we smash t’ clay 
off t’ brus’les cus wi’ ’t, dusn’t ta see ? ” “ But d’ ye eat the insides ? ” 
I axes. “Coorse we deea,” they says. ‘ Dadi! iavi, my heart 
ris’d into my mouth, an’ I couldn’t have spoke another word 
to them for all the golden sovereigns into England. They was 
worser 'an that black boy, Starkey, for he used always to set me 
by rexaminin’ the hedgehogs’ insides to see what they lived on. 
Onst me an’ him had a big argifying as to whether they’d eat 
mice or not. We couldn’t regree which was into the right, so a 
day or two ar’terwards he bring’d home two mice, and tethered 
’em with string to a stick he’d druv into the ground. Then he 
put down a big, owld hedgehog, what my daddy had caught, near 
by to them. Dddi, dlrl duvla ! Will, I was fit to bu’st my sides 
with larfin’, for there was this owld, fat hociuniu, a-chasin’ and 
a-chasin’ them two dear, dotty, little mice round an' round an’ 
round. Long an’ by last they got the string all rentangled with 
the stick, an’ then it eated them up—an’ the string as well.’ 

* And was itself in turn eaten up by the cruel Gypsies ? ’ I queried. 

‘ Owli, id, it was,’ she assured me. ‘ An’ my daddy had the fat for 
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his ears; he’d been a bit deaf for a day or two. Hedgehog’s fat, 
you jin, can’t never be still; it’s always all of a quiggle; it’s got 
virtue into it like; and that is for why we uses it for deafness or 
earache.’ 

By the time that Vensa had finished her discursion on the 
natural history of the hedgehog, it was already well after five 
o’clock, but we had to wait quite another quarter of an hour 
before Lavinia came home. When she did eventually arrive, she 
was full of grievances against the ‘ poverty, starvation place,’ and 
thoroughly out of temper with the world. There was no one 
upon whom she could vent her pent-up anger, except her impish 
children, who were clustering round her, and mischievously feed¬ 
ing and fanning the flame, knowing full well that they would 
escape unscathed. How she did ‘ scowld ’ them! No one who 
has been denied the privilege of an acquaintance with Btii’s 
daughters can imagine the scene. Shrieking and raving like a 
Fury, she consigned them one and all—‘Toad’s Face,’ ‘Frog’s 
Nose,’ ‘ Pig’s Jaws,’ * Macfarlane’s Lips,’ and ‘ Spider's Legs,’—all 
the ‘ Hellhound breed ’ of them in fact—to dreadful, unmention¬ 
able places, for they were merely encumberers of the earth, with 
no more right to exist than ‘ Solomon Taylor wid the hump on his 
back,’ ‘Ring-Tailed Isaac’ his brother, Alice Wood, Major Lovell, 
‘ Thick-Lipped Charlotte,’ and many another of her deformed or 
disreputable relations-in-law, whose ‘splitten images’ they were. 
They were a pack of ‘ ring-tailed monkeys,’ of ‘ creeping cockle- 
roachs,’ of ‘ stinking hounds,’ of ‘jumping pups,’ and, with help 
from above, she would ‘poke the two eyes out of’ them, and 
‘ blind ’ them, and ‘ stiffen ’ them, and ‘ roast ’ them, by all that she 
held most sacred she would. However, when she had said and 
done all, never a one of them was any the worse. True, she had 
aimed blows, kicks, crockery, old boots, a concertina, a bird-cage, 
and a bucket of water at them, but the combined effect of it all 
was productive of just as little personal injury as was her vigorous 
and unconventional language. 

Then a curious incident occurred. On rearranging the con¬ 
tents of her basket, after Lulu’s depredations, Lavinia found two 
small flukes, and, strange to say, her anger there and then dis¬ 
appeared in mirth. What could there be so very amusing about 
those two small fishes? I am quite certain that I should never 
have guessed, but it was because they ‘were made up on two 
raivoli, howld lubcmis at eleven o’clock at night.’ I realised to 
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the full what a truly incomprehensible thing Gypsy humour 
was. 

In spite of their associations, the two miserable flukes were 
served up to tea with the hedgehog, the remains of the bokenSi ’s 
pur that they had had for dinner, and the other delicacies. Lulu 
and Nornas, of course, could not wait to be served, but snatched 
at everything until a kick and a blow from Yensa laid them low. 

* Now yous won’t get none tea now, you greedy monkeys, no more 
'an my dear Aunt Lily what’s dead and into her grave,’ she swore; 
but a few seconds later she was kissing and fondling them, and 
giving them whatever they fancied. 

For a time there was peace, every one being preoccupied with 
tea, except Yensa, who was feeding the little black kitten from 
a saucer that she had fashioned for it from a scrap of brown 
paper, so that it should not defile any of their all too limited 
supply of unbroken crockery. Presently Diddles hurled back a 
slice of bread at his dai, because she had allowed it to touch her 
dress whilst cutting it. Lavinia quietly gave it to the dog. 
‘That’s the way wid all our fambly. Will,’ she explained; ‘we 
can’t none on we stomach hanythink what’s moxadi. I wouldn’t 
have gid it to the child if I’d a-noticed, but them moiders me so, 
an’ fair hags the heart out’n my belly, until I don’t know what 
I’s a-doin’ on. But there’s my child what’s just been romado ; 
he ar’n’t got none renjoicement out’n his vittles ever since he had 
that potter girl. He’s seen her washin’ the things what he eated 
offn into the same dish, an’ wid the same piece of soap, what she 
had used for washin’ of herself, and in course he couldn’t stomach 
his vittles ar’ter that ’n’. He gid her a bran’ new tin out’n his basket 
in parpose for to wash his bits o’ cups an’ things into, but next day 
there was she washin’ her blouse into it. So what did he done 
but he took’d the hatchet, an’ smashed all his cups an’ saucers an’ 
plates an’ things to smidereens. S’help me Duvel he did, Will; 
an’ I says it wid the dear God’s bread into my mouth.’ 

‘ S’help me Duvel he did; an’ I says it wid the dear God’s bread 
into my mouth.’ 1 I had never heard that oath before, but it 
reminded me of another occasion at tea when Lavinia had rebuked 
Starkey, in tones at once angry and sorrowful, for ‘ scussin’ ’ and 
distorting his face so as to look like a blind Chinamen. ‘ An’ wid 

1 CL J. O . L. 8., Old Series, i. 173, where a story is quoted from the Pe*tcr 
Lloyd of July 1, 1881, in which Hungarian Gypsies Bwore on a large cross, to the 
top of which was fastened a piece of bread sprinkled with salt. 
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the dear God’s bread into your mouth, you graceless monkey,’ 
she had added. ‘ May the Lord Almighty show yous an example.’ 
I could not help thinking, too, of the Norfolk Grays, who, in times 
past, used to sew a piece of bread inside their horses’ collars to 
prevent them being ’witched; 1 of Tom Lee crumbling a whole loaf 
of bread around the tent when Bendigo was born; and of poor, 
old, one-eyed Sandi Lovell feverishly unbuttoning his shirt front, 
and clutching a loaf of bread to his naked bosom, every time he 
‘ seed things.’ Did Lavinia know anything about these odd uses 
to which bread was sometimes put ? Tes, she did. ‘ Bread,’ she 
explained, ‘ is one of the most powerfulest things the’ is, for if 
yous sprinkles it onto hanyone (as I done onto my howdest 
child Meera onst), it will bring a blessing onto them, an’ if yous 
sprinkles it about a place no evil spirits nor mulos durst to come 
nigh it, nor yet can any badness an’ violence be done to yous 
there. 

‘ The’ is only one more powerfuler thing, whether it be to lay 
mvloa or to reserve yous from badness an’ violence, an’ that is.a 
woman what is Suvali. We was stoppin’ onst at Cabbage Hall 
into Liverpool, these ten or eleven years agone, an’ our fellow, 
bein’ dealin’ in horses at the time, had took’d a howld house close 
by for to sarve as a stable. He was just a-goin’ along there when 
a howld man what picked up rubbidge stopped him, an’ towld 
him that no sooner should he be into the place wid the 
horses than he should be a dead man, for robbers wid big 
knives was waitin’ there just in parpose for to kill him. Well, he 
corn’d back. “ Lavinia,” he says, “ I should just like for yous 
come along wid me to the horses.” “ I ar’n’t got none time, man,” 
I says busy-like. “Come on,” he says, “for I dares not to go 
wi’out yous.” Then I know’d what for he wanted me, me bein’ 
Suvali at the time, d’ye dik ? wid my child what’s dead. So 1 
gone, an’ along the way he towld me all what the howld man had 
said. He was all of a dither, an’ tremblin’ like a leaf, when we 
gone into the stable, but we got the horses out’n it all rightly, an’ 
not a hair onto his head was touched, me bein’ present what was 
into that certain condition what I have named.’ Perhaps, reader, 
you are not convinced that it was Lavinia’s pregnancy that saved 
her husband’s life (even if you believe that it was ever in danger), 
but Hubert and Vensa and Starkey are. 

Tea was almost over now; at least every one was pordo except 
1 Cf. J. O. L. S New Series, iii. 22. 
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Nomas and Lulu, who were whining sometimes alternately, some¬ 
times in chorus : ‘Cut-us-a-dear-little-bit-more-bread, dear- 
mammy.’ ‘My Saviour! childem!’ ejaculated Lavinia, flabber¬ 
gasted. ‘Yous would eat halfn a dead donkey, for yous don’t 
know the measure of your bellies.’ * No more don’t yous know 
de measure of your belly,’ was Nomas’ prompt reply; ‘nobody 
does—only Gad.’ But even when they had eaten their fill they 
did not cease to ‘ moider ’ their (uri dai. Her patience with them 
reached breaking point. ‘May the Duvel stiffen yous,’ she 
shrieked, ‘ for yous is never still a minute; yous is like’n flies onto 
a lump o’ prastermengro’ s ful. An’ just keep your dirty mouds 
shut, or, s’help me Moses, I ’ll jump down your throats, an’ gallop 
your livers out.’ But Nomas realised at once that this was a vain 
threat. ‘Well, do it, then; do it, then; do it, lookee,’ he chal¬ 
lenged defiantly. Almost needless to say, the next minute 
sufficed to see them pitched neck and crop out of the tent, and 
sprawling on the ground outside ‘ scussin' like devils out’n HelL’ 

Some considerable time elapsed before we saw or heard them 
again, and what they had been ‘ up to ’ in the meantime I do not 
know in the least. Now it was Nomas’ whine coming from some¬ 
where behind the tent: ‘Give-us-a-dear-little-bit-o’-’bacca, dear- 
brother, an’ I ’ll give yous two apples to-morrow.’ ‘ Swear de oath 
den—onto your knees,’ Lulu commanded. A few seconds passed 
in silence, and then we heard Nomas swearing slowly, solemnly, 
and clearly: ‘ By my dear, dead gran’father I wilL’ 1 Nomas cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed his projected smoke, but I very much doubt 
whether he gave Lulu the two apples as he had sworn to do. 
Many times previously had I heard his dai lecture him earnestly 
and vehemently for breaking the same solemn oath. ‘That’s 
lying, you little varmint,’ she always wound up—a doubly 
interesting indictment, giving as it did an insight into her concep¬ 
tion of lying, and her opinion of those who indulged in it. For 
Lavinia divided all living creatures into three great classes: 
‘Christians—them’s people. Hanimals—them’s dogs, an’ cats, 
an’ horses, an’ cows, an’ bulls. Varmint—them's things what 
crawls.’ And she only applied the epithet * varmint ’ to people 
who were particularly loathsome. 

The moon, meanwhile, had crept up the sky, and was shining 

1 When Josh Gray and his wife, Lenda Williams, were children, this was their 
most binding oath : 1 By my dear, dead gran’father what was killed with thunder 
and lightning.’ The common grandfather referred to was, of course, Taiso 
Boswell. 
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in upon us through the apertures of the tent. It was in its second 
quarter, for ten days had passed since Lulu, Nomas, and I had 
noticed the appearance of the tiny crescent, and had solemnly 
held up half-pennies towards it, * heads topmost,’ ‘ for to draw the 
luck onto we.’ Its white, misty rays were stronger now, and, 
together with the red glow from the cinders, they sufficed to 
illuminate Lavinia’s features as she sat there immobile, her black 
‘ cutty ’ firmly fixed between her set teeth, her hand stayed on its 
way to poke the fire. I was curious to touch her, to assure myself 
that she had not been turned into a statue of bronze, as a punish¬ 
ment for her misdeeds. But a voice arrested my attention. 
‘ The’ is none Hell,’ it announced with startling suddenness, * leasts 
ways only but and axceptin’ onto this earth. I ’in not renyin’ as 
the’ is none Heaven. I’m not renyin’ as if we done none bad¬ 
ness an’ violence to our hown flesh an’ blood, and as one Christian 
by another Christian, but what the dear Lord won’t then open the 
ground for we to pass into Heaven, where we shall have plenty, 
an’ shall want for nothink. But if hanyone done badness an’ 
violence by his hown flesh an’ blood, or as one Christian by 
another Christian, then the Devil might come an’ pinch him, an’ 
squeedge him, an’ make him to see things, here onto this blessed 
earth, but the dear Lord would never open the ground for he to 
pass hanywheres—like be to Hell as they says—for that would be 
foolishness for the dear Lord to bother wid sich a repterbate.’ It 
was Lavinia who had been speaking, and now, having decided this 
tremendous and difficult problem to her own satisfaction, she 
again puffed out clouds of white smoke, and again poked the un¬ 
offending fire. I vaguely wondered why it was that she was 
always telling people to go to a place in whose existence she did 
not believe. 

After a time Lulu tried to get back into the tent again, but his 
dai aimed a dish of dirty water at him, and effectively stopped 
him. ‘ The Lord Almighty look on yous, woman; for that’s the 
way to treat your children,’ Vensa protested. Then she tried to 
console the victim, who was rolling on the ground in speechless 
rage, and ripping his shirt to pieces in revenge. Things were 
just beginning to look lively again when it was whispered that 
Shandres was coming. The news acted like magic, for every one 
was behaving perfectly when he drove into the field. 

Shandres had experienced quite a good day, for had he not 
obtained a grai in exchange for two almost valueless knee-rugs! 
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A veritable old ‘ crock ’ it was in sooth, but surely amenable to 
the art of a past master of ‘ horse-doctoring.’ He was not pre¬ 
occupied with business-trickery that night—a sure sign to one 
who knew him well that he was thoroughly satisfied with his 
day’s work. Instead, after eating his tea with a hearty relish, he 
reclined at his ease amongst the blankets and straw, half oblivious 
of everything around him. He was too sleepy even to smoke his 
pipe properly, so he replaced it by a small hedgehog’s foot that he 
was in the habit of chewing. Then presently, when his drowsiness 
had passed, he called for his fiddle, and played us a selection of 
the hornpipes and jigs that he used to hear at the little country 
fairs in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire when he was a boy. 

‘ You know. Will,’ he explained, ‘ I used to go to all the little 
feastes them days, just in parpose for to climb the greasy pole. 
I’d wait till everybody else had tried—an’ rubbed off some of the 
grease, d’ye see?—an’ then I’d come forward an’ say it was as 
easy done as drinkin’ a pint o’ beer. I’d have the inside of my 
breeches smeared with glue, an’ then sanded; and into my hands 
I’d have two little bits of leather with tin-tacks druv through, an’ 
bird-lime or glue onto the backs on them. Then up I’d go for all 
the world like a monkey right to the top every time, whiles all the 
people’d gape and wonder howsoever it could be done so easily.' 
He smiled his beautiful child-like smile, and was filled with pride 
at the recollection of his own youthful cleverness. 

‘ And another thing as I may not have told you about, Will,’ he 
continued as soon as he had lighted his pipe, ‘ is how John Musty 1 
[of Cheltenham] onst eated the heart out’n a snake for to put 
heart into him when he was a-fightin’. Then who should he come 
to meet but Francis Stephens, what had married my howldest sister 
[Mizelli]. They fit two or three rounds, an’ then France threw 
him clean over his head, an’ he should fall fiat onto his back, an’ 
should say: “ Oh! bloody oh ! ” Up he jumped at onst, and atted 
his man like a bull, but my brother-in-law was too clever for him, 
an’ finished him right off the same round. That was at Down 
Hatherley into Gloucestershire, and I wouldn’t be not no size to 
mention at the time.’ 

‘ That's enough, man, for I tells yous we don’t want to hear 
none more about sich rotten rubbidge as your Mustys an’ 
Stephenses,’ Lavinia interrupted. Had he been talking about the 

1 For some account of the Mustoes of Cheltenham, see J. G. L . S. t New Series, 
iii. 205-207. 
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Herons and the Lees instead it would have been just the same, for 
she considered that all Gypsies outside her own family were 
nothing but ‘rotten rubbidge.’ And, strange to say, she was 
afraid of many of them too, especially the Bosses. 4 For the 
dirl Duvel’s sake, child, don’t yous go up to they,’ she had once 
implored of me when I told her of a proposed visit to Hale 
Moss, ‘ for theys will witch hevery penny out’n your pockets, 
an’ put a spell onto yous so as yous will do none more good as 
long as yous may live. Y ous will see nothink only but bad luck 
an’ povertiness an’ rescease into all your days, so now I’m 
a-warnin’ of yous. An’ yous’ll come back here wid it all into 
your clothes an’ things, an’ it ’ll pass onto we, and onto all our 
childem. Don’t yous go, Will, neither for your hown sake nor for 
our’n.’ Shandres, for once, was in too good a temper to take 
offence at her interruption. He merely indulged in a little 
pleasantry at the expense of her more immediate relatives, and 
then resumed his fiddling. 

All too soon it was ten o’clock, and time for me to start on my 
tramp home. As we emerged from the tent Vensa gripped my 
arm. ‘ Dddi ! £avi, dik at him, dear Curly-Head, dear God, dear 
love him.’ My attention had already been arrested, for there was 
Nomas breaking out of a cramped step-dance into a series of 
wild, but rhythmic, movements, quickly and skilfully executed, 
his long, black curls waving madly about, and his little brown legs 
flashing in the moonlight We were sorry when he realised that 
we were watching him, for he stopped abruptly. 

4 Is you goin’, Tit-Willow ? ’ he asked. 4 1 ’ll come wid yous to 
de gate.’ He put a small, grubby hand into mine. 4 If I was to 
tell yous a little song all into Romani’ he bargained, 4 would yous 
bring me a dear, dotty, little swagla to-morrow, dear Will ? ’ I 
stooped down for him to whisper in my ear a wicked little couplet 
of his own composing. 4 All right, dear Nomas, I ’ll try and 
remember,’ I promised. 4 KuMi rati.’ 4 KuSti rati, tavi.’ 
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V.—ZIGEUNERISCHES 


Von Engelbert Wittich 
‘O Niel Wela!’ 


I Oenaben i Sendeater (richtiger I Oenaben o Sendenter ) 


QAMLE TSCHOWALE honeri. 
her lauter Gib, u. schil hi, da 


Gei da dickehe, dickeh techie 
beren o Tschirkli drana Bola- 


ben dele. Dike achuker haea da harries werkel ano badadiko baschi 


Mooebach, mensa Wurtum baschi Wesch haltamen. Hass deisar- 


laJccro ochtenge nascham o Trom bre ano Wesch, abo jek moli 
riikertam mr Biro aungehe tschomone latsches rotam, abe jek mole 
hatzamles, ho denkere ho hass t I dickno Veigili hass t 0, her i 
gamle Gschmaga. Her da gamel da pakerdumles dele, raschleres 
tschomone <mi Bur me schrekam, ciber ho hass gaht I dikni 
Liserta hass sonerwel- besgili, gaha weUa babse dato. Me nascham 
gome dureter bre drin ano Wesch rotam Nigli abo jekmoli hon- 
tam: ‘ Kukuk, Kukuk,’ gamlo Barodebel diki heimliges u. ball mr 
Schero ano Ruck giwen o Tschirkli. Aua gamle Tschowle gaha 
weUa bdbse o Niel. Me giam babse drana Wesch wi, miro Romni 
ivies drano Gab wi, andess mange i Gotter Mass u. i Goiter Maro 
u i bresla Katschiti, Gamle Tschowale gaha wella i schuker Ziro 
gaha tschiwaua her o Barotebel ano walschtiko Temm. 

P.F. dies ist eine Erz&hlung wie sie von den Z. in Wtirttemberg 
erzfthlt werden. Ich habe mit Absicht die halbdeutschen (Faul- 
wOrter) WOrter u. die Abktlrzungen gelassen. Vielleicht interes- 
siert die Leser dies gerade ? Z. B. und (—da), ball statt bale, mr 
statt miro, Tschowle statt Tschowale, miro ist nun falsch bei 


einem Weib e=miri, tschiwaua statt tschidaua, Tebel statt Dewel, 
dikni Veigili nicht digno, Katschiti richtiges Wort Chaischerdi, 
walschtiko richtiges Wort vxdschodiko, u.s.w. Elsftsser Zigeuner 
sagen statt gamle auch gamla. 


* O Tschorelo Sendinger Tschawo ! ’ 
Sendinger Gili 

' Me horn i dikno tschorelo sendinger Tschawo. 
Mr Dai muies u. mr Data hi stilto. 

Gamlo Baro Debel me horn giage tschorelo. 
Und mr Dates ano Stiliben lea hi Bokelo. 
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Man hi tachi her mr Ba8chma88keri. 

Me laxda u. techantum ani Gatschemi. 

Hr da haaa i breela Lobe man. 

Naachaua baacha mr Data ani Stiliben, 

Diumle8 go Lobe job hoes froh: 

Gana hilo leiderum butter genk Bokelo ! ’ 

Anmerkung : Lied von den Wttrttemberger Zigeunem. Zu lea 
hi Bokelo— heisst eigentlich genau: ‘erhat—hungrig ’ I Rich tig 
mttsste es heissen: lea hi Bok—*er hat Hunger’! Gatachemi 
richtiges Wort Getachema, Debd richtiges Wort Dexoel, Stiliben 
richtiges Wort Stilaben, Lobe rechtes Wort Lowe. 

Zu: genk bokelo =‘keinen hungrig’ ! So heisst es genau! 
Richtig muss es lauten: genk Bok=‘ keinen Hunger.’ Das Wort 
leiderum ist mir g&nzlich unbekannt! Soli etwa soviel heissen 
wie 1 leiden,’ * dulden.’ 

Bemerken will ich noch, class ich Lied u. Erz&hlung—ganz 
anders—ohne jedes Faulwort d. h. genau Romenea —flir mich 
besonders aufgeschrieben habe, wo es ein wenig anders lautet als 
hier niedergeschrieben. 

Aber so sind die Zigeuner, in dieser Beziehung nehmen sie es 
gar zu leicht! 


VI.-A GYPSY AND A TALE 
By John Myers 

I MET Syrenda Lovell on the debatable ground which lies at the 
junction of the modem ‘road’ of jerry-built shops, and its 
tributary—an old unspoiled lane, whose turn reveals low-roofed 
servitors’ cottages nestling beneath an ancient time-stained 
mansion. 

Here he sat, heedless of the attention he attracted. His 
immobile dignity seemed, by all that is fitting, to belong to the 
lane, and yet, requiring luva to pesur the drum, he must pay 
court to the bustle of the ‘road.’ Equally unmoved, the old 
white mare stood in the shafts of a huge gaily painted frame-work, 
which held what had been in a less glorious state, a grinder’s 
barrow. The old man’s sleeved waistcoat, stout fustians, and well- 
shod feet, give him an almost ‘gorgeous’ air of respectability, 
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which is, however, neutralised by the yellow dikler and the rakish 
angle of his tight-fitting alpaca cap. His hair is crisp, curly, and 
white, his nose—the ‘ true Roman,’ and his wandering brown 
eyes confirm 6li Lee’s summary: * There now, ’e’s a dear old man, 
but poi kovolo ! ’ His chief pride is in his tinker’s craft, his chiefest 
dread, the terror of ‘ moving on.’ Puro ioveno ! he suffers from an 
internal malady, and piteously asks why he cannot aS as in the 
old days. 

I learn where his tent is pitched, and in the evening hurry to 
his fire. 

After the first exchange of news, and when the pipes are in full 
blast, I recite Groome’s weird little tale of ‘ The Creation of the 
Violin.’ Syrenda is genuinely stirred to admiration, and whilst 
the iron is hot, I demand a tale in return. To my delight he 
complies, with a pathetic appeal that I shall not laugh at him. 
(One is led to imagine that the ridicule of a younger generation is 
extinguishing Anglo-Romani folk-tales.) 

A few meditative puffs, and Syrenda rapidly pours out the old 
folk-tale ritual: ‘Once upon a time, when there was kings an’ 
queens in every county, an’ that was neither in your time, nor my 
time, but ’twas in somebody’s time ’—and here, drawing breath, he 
continues in normal strain—‘There lived a farmer oo ’ad seven 
cows an’ a wery wild son. Now this son ’ad run 'is father into all 
kinds of debt, an’ ’e couldn’t pay ’is rent. So ’e sends Jack off to 
the fair with one of the cows, an’ told ’im to get all the money ’e 
could for it. 

‘ On the road, Jack sees a man, oo axes ’im where ’e’s goin. 
“ To the fair,” ses ’e, “ to sell my cow.” “ Ah,” ses ’e, “ don’t take 
’er to the fair, swap it with me for this wonderful stick,” ses ’e. 
“ It’s the wonderfiillest stick wot ever was, an’ if you *re ever in 
danger of your life, you say, “ Up stick an’ at it, an’ it’ll bate all 
your enemies senseless.” So Jack swaps the cow for the stick. 

‘ ’Ome ’e comes, an’ there’s the cloth spread on the table, an’ all 
the vittles. “ Well, my child," ses ’is father, “ Wot did you get for 
the cow?” Ses Jack, “I swapped it for this wonderful stick.” 
“ You young rascal,” ses 'is father, an’ ’e gets a stick to bate ’im. 
But Jack ses, “ Up stick, an’ at ’im,” an’ the stick bates ’em up an’ 
down, from one side o’ the room to the other, till they ’ad to cry 
for marcy. So Jack calls ’im off, but ’e ses, “ For God’s sake don’t 
say no more about that stick, or I ’ll set ’im on again.” 

‘ Well, time went on, an’ they got poorer, an’ the next fair cum 
VOL. iv.— no. iv. s 
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round. An’ the old man sends Jack off with the second cow. 
“ Get the best you can,” ses ’e. So, on the way, Jack sees the very 
selfsame man again. An’ the man ses, “Swap the cow for this 
dear little bee, it’s the wonderfullest singer as ever was, an’ you ’ll 
draw people from all parts to listen to it.” An’ with that, the bee 
begins to sing the ’lightfullest songs as ever was sung. So Jack 
swaps 'is cow for this dear little bee, an’ sets off home. “ Well,” 
ses ’is father, “'ow much did the cow make ?” “I swapped 'er for 
this dear little bee,” ses Jack, an’ with that the bee began to sing 
the ’lightfullest songs as ever was ’eard, an’ people from far and 
near cum to ’ear it. 

* So when the next fair cums round, off Jack sets with the third 
cow, an’ on the road ’e meets with this same man again. “Jack,” 
ses 'e, “ I’ve got the beautifullest fiddle as ever you see’d,” ses ’e. 
“ It ’ll play the ’lightfullest, beautifullest music as ever was ’eard, 
an’ it ’ll draw people from far an’ wide an’ foreign parts to ’ear it.” 
An’ with that, the fiddle played the wonderfullest music of its own 
accord. “ Swap the cow for the fiddle,” ses ’e—an’so Jack swapped. 
When Jack goes 'ome, 'is father was in a terrible way, for ’e owed 
a matter o’ two or three 'undred pounds. 

* Now, the King’s daughter in them parts, ’ad never bin known 
to smile, an’ the King said as any one as could make ’is gal laugh 
three times should marry ’er. There was Lords an’ Squires, an’ 
Kings an’ Princes, an’ wealthy men cum from all parts of the 
globe, but nary a one of ’em could make 'er smile. So up goes 
Jack in ’is ragged clothes, an’ with “ Up Stick an’ at It,” an’ the 
Bee, an’ the Fiddle. An’ the Bee sings ’is dear beautiful songs, an’ 
she smiles. An’ then the Fiddle plays the ’lightfullest music as 
you ever ’eard, an’ she smiles again; an’ then the stick up’s amongst 
’em all an’ knocks ’em about all ways, an’ she laughs outright. 
It would ’ave made the Devil laugh. 

‘So Jack ’as to marry the King’s daughter, an’ they ’aves a big 
party, an’ merrymaking an’ feasting. On the fust night they goes 
to bed. Well, Jack just lies, an’ doesn’t turn this way nor that, 
but just as if ’e’s made of stone—an’ ’e was to ’ave a 'undred 
pounds for that—that was to pay for the fust cow, you dik. In 
the morning she ses to the King, “ What kind of a man is this, ’e 
never turned to me all night.” “ Oh,” ses ’e, “ perhaps ’e’s strange, 
an’ aint got used with our ways of living.” So the next night they 
goes to bed, an’ Jack never turned to ’er—that was another’undred 
pound for the second cow—but leste hinged adre the wodros. So 
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in the morning she ses, “ Pa, what sort of a man is this ? ” “ ’e kelled 
the wodru8 SUdu." " Oh/' ses 'e, “ perhaps 'e aint ’customed with 
our livin’ an diet: but,” 'e ses, “ if ’e does it again, we ’ll throw 'im 
into the lions an’ tigers to revour ’im.” So they sends for the 
blacksmith to put a plate in the bed. The next night Jack does 
the same—an’ that’s a ’undred pound for the third cow. So in 
the morning they throws ’im into the wild beasties, but ’e takes ’is 
stick an’ ses, “ Up Stick an’ at It,” and the Stick bates the lions 
senseless, an’ when she see’d what a proper man ’e was, she 
changed ’er mind an’ married ’im, an’ they ’ad basketsfull of 
children. 

‘An’ if they aint dead, they’re livin’ yet. An’ there’s my 
tale! ’ 1 


VII.—THE GYPSY LATHE * 

By Julius Teutsch 

I N the ‘ Burzenlander s&chsische Museum ’ at Kronstadt may be 
seen the tools which I obtained from spoon-makers in the 
Gypsy settlement of Kutusch, situated north of Kronstadt, near 
Crizba. Occasionally I have also heard another name for this 
colony, namely, Satu negru (Black village); it is, however, dis¬ 
liked by the Gypsies, being probably an appropriate nickname, 
invented by the peasants of the Magyar parish of Crizba with 
reference to the dark complexions of their Kutusch neighbours. 
Kutusch is inhabited exclusively by Gypsies, of whom there are 
about twenty-five families, housed in very remarkable round huts 
plastered with clay, and making their living by the manufacture 
of brooms, spoons, trays, shovels, spindles, etc. The answer 
to my inquiry as to the number of inhabitants was given in 
an interesting form:—‘There are about twenty-five chimneys 
(fumur).’ This implied that the settlement contained the same 

1 The motive for abstention from cohabitation for the three nights is missing, 
bnt it may be suggested that, either the king conditionally offered Jack the one 
hundred pounds for each night, in order to bring disgrace upon him by trickery, 
and so avoid a mesalliance ; or, that the man who owned the three wonders had 
instructed Jack as to his behaviour. 

8 Published in Die Karpathen , a fortnightly journal edited by Ad. Meschen- 
dorfer, iv. 7 (1911), pp. 222-4 (Kronstadt, Brassd, Verlag H. Zeidner), and now 
translated from the original German. 
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number of hearths, homes, and therefore families; 1 a method of 
enumeration which must have been usual in prehistoric times. 

Like a white raven in a flock of normally coloured birds, 
my acquaintance in Eutusch contrasted strikingly with his black 
compatriots of the village, in that his hair and beard were red. 
He and his ugly little wife willingly allowed themselves to be 
persuaded to bring out their lathe and tools and exhibit the 
process of carving spoons and spindles, the method of which I 
will try to explain in the following lines. 



Fig. 1 Fig.2 a l. Fig.4. Fig. 5. 


The man first shapes the spoons and spindles roughly by 
means of the knife (Fig. 1), hollowing out the bowl, in the case of 
spoons, with the bent scrapers (Fig. 2, a and 6). After this has 
been done the spindles and spoon-handles are turned smooth by 
the wife in a primitive lathe (Fig. 3). For this purpose she sits 
on the ground, taking the whole lathe under her left arm, and 
pushes the iron spike A into a wooden beam, tree, or post, the 
apparatus being firmly supported by the foot B. The bowl of the 
spoon is pressed onto the iron nail C, and the handle held fast in a 

1 Cf. Gilliat-Smith, J . O . L . S New Series, i. 128. 
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hollow D in the movable heads took E. In her left hand she 
holds the bow, which consists of a straight rigid stick, about 
20 inches long and as thick as one’s finger, from which hangs, 
as from a whip, a vine-cord ( Rebachnur ) ending in a loop for the 
thumb (Fig. 4). The cord, which is fastened to the stick only at 
the upper end, having been wound once round the spoon-handle, 
the woman holds the stick upright in her left hand, inserting her 
left thumb into the loop, and causes the spoon to rotate alternately 
in different directions by tightening the string with her thumb and 
raising and lowering the stick by up-and-down movements of her 
left arm. With her right hand she applies a thin, finely sharpened 
planing iron to the spoon-handle, which she turns until the 



required finish is produced. Then she takes a small rag ( Fetzen) 
soaked in green dye, moistens it with saliva, and, holding it 
to the revolving handle, decorates the latter with circular stripes 
and bands. This process she repeats with a carpenter’s pencil, 
thus introducing a little variety into the decoration. For the 
manufacture of spindles (Fig. 5) the other end of the lathe is 
used. Rods of sound wood about as thick as one’s finger are 
stretched between the fixed peg F and the movable headstock E, 
and turned and decorated exactly as are the spoon-handles. 
The peg 0, which is also immovable, is notched so as to give 
additional security to the support of the spindle. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the Qypsies at their work. It only 
remains for me to give the names by which the lathe and its 
parts, and the other tools, are known, and to mention the stains 
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which were used in former times. The people of Kutusch, like 
most Gypsies in our district, generally speak Rumanian. 

Strugu, lathe. Rumanian, strug ; Slavic, strugu. 

Boldu, the spike A. Rumanian, bold ; Slavic, bodlu, * prick.’ 

Zohoru, headstock. Rumanian, zdvor; Slavic, zavoru, ‘bar’ 

(Riegd ?). 

Pttnd, the wedge on the headstock. Latin, penna, ' feather,’ 

* wedge.’ 

Klimpufu, the peg 0. 

Dejetarin, the peg F. Latin, digitus, * finger.’ 

Cu^it de lingwrd, spoon-knife, Fig. 1. 

Scoba, bent knife or scraper, Fig. 2. Rumanian, scodbd; 
Slavic, skoba ; Gothic, Old High German, skahan, ‘ scrape.' 

Chriucd, planing iron. 

Arcuf, bow. Latin, arcus. 

Fus, spindle. Latin, fusus. 

The kinds of wood most commonly used for the manufacture 
of such articles are— 

Paltin, common plane tree. Latin, platanua. 

Plop, poplar. Latin, populus. 

Retjite, basket willow. Rumanian, rdchitd ; Slavic, rakyta. 

Formerly the Gypsies obtained the dyes they used in the 
decoration of wooden objects direct from nature, in their immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood, a practice dating, I suppose, from primeval 
times and continued until our own days. It is only lately that 
they have begun to use such colours as they could obtain at the 
druggist’s shop. I have often seen a bright green employed, and 
a glaring aniline red. The natural stains were:— 

Green : Chlorophyl from such plants as— 

Buriaiid, weeds {Unkraut). From the Russian. 

Falbd, mallow. Latin, malva. Ncdbd mare {Eihisch) 
Latin, althaea. 

Yellow and Brown : Fungi from pear and apple trees— 
Burete (Latin, boletus) de pdr de mdr. 

Red : Fungus from plum trees— 

Burete de prun. 

Black : Charcoal. They now use black-lead pencils. 

After I had finished my sketch, Mr. A. Dachler of Vienna, 
who kindly examined the manuscript, informed me that C. A. 
Romstorfer of Czemowitz had, in 1900, published an article with 
the title * Holzarbeiten der Bukowiner Zigeuner ’ {Zeitsehrift fitr 
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daterreichiache Volkskunde, edited by Dr. M. Haberlandt, 6. Jahrg., 
pp. 49-53), about a Drehwerkzeug which is in general similar to 
our lathe, but is used only for turning spindles. 


VIII.—NURI STORIES 
Collected by R. A. Stewart Macalister, F.S.A. 

(Continued from page 120) 

LXXI 

Am kldrdki tiU&k. Gdrd td-lcdkttdnd. Ldherddaia kdjjdki 
md/rvr&c pdnddamd, ejjfo minjt Stdlddaia kldrd tilld u ndn- 
dSaia, tirddaia kuriiamd td gdrdd-hrd. Kull die ken&irad mdaik 
u Mi u moat, u pindkirad kir. Ldmmdn gdrdd-hrd w' ihr' 
el-'Adi, mtndd hdloa, wdddd-kerdd tiUd-grewdrda, rdwdhrd kuridatd; 
fculd’ dbti&kdrd nim adi gordndeld, u Are u mdrde grewdrda 
Uli gdrdd-kerdoa. Mtndd hdloa u ndhdb-kerdd kdliea, u pdrdd 
gdriea u ddwdhea, u kdndd kurioa u twd-kerdoa, u pdrddssdn. 
Edwdhrd kwridetd. Ndndi bdfom tiUd-greuxirdeki zdrdk Tilld- 
hrd c&nd. Min yom iUi tilld-hrd, kdlde wdstia nim sdl gordndeld 
u gdrd, mdrdd Akldrda Uli mdrdd fcnoa u ndndd bdim-rizkos. 
Rdwdhrd minjta u adhdhtdn gdrtrd. Mdrdd giS &ddrdn Uli 
ilnktiane, u ndndd klariadn, u mtndd hdloa, rdwdhrd. Cirdd 
JuUdakdrd “ Stdd-ihrom btfiom-tdroa. lUi md/rd&mia mdrdd btnom, 
u ndndom Icuridmdn u ndnddm rizkoa bdi&mki, n ha Ardm 
rdwdhrom.” 

There was a bedawi who was great. He went to steal He saw a man 
dying on the road, the life was still in him. The great bedawi raised him and 
brought him, put him in his tent till he recovered. Every day he fed him with 
meat and rice and laban , 1 and gave him milk to drink. When he recovered and 
became as usual, he betook himself, and sent for the great sheikh, [and] went to 
his house ; there came down to him fifty horsemen, and they came and killed the 
sheikh who had made him sound. He betook himself and stole his goats, and 
took his mares and his camels, and lowered his tent and folded it up, and took 
them. He went to his house. The wife of the great sheikh bore a boy. The boy 
grew big. When [/it. from the day that] he grew big there rode with him fifty 
horsemen, and he went. He killed that bedawi who had killed his father and 
taken his father’s property. He went with it [the recovered property], and in the 
morning returned. He killed all those bedawin who were with him [the traitor], 
and took his own bedawin, and betook himself and departed. He said to his 
mother’s brother, * I have exacted (?) the vengeance for my father. He whom I 
killed, killed my father, and I have taken our tents, and I have taken my father’s 
property, and here I have come and gone.’ 


1 Artificially soured milk. 
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LXXII 

Asti kldrds-kurik; dSt' tfbadnki ddadrdk u sd^ioa-kuridki 
kldrd wdSis. Bitloa gdzd-kdjjik guldilc. Mindd hdlos, pdrdd 
ddad/rd ddwtfldn, gdrd rtf i-keradn. Odrd wdStia kldrd. Ldherde 
cdlda td-pi/iu&idnd ddwtftdn. Huldd minjia kldrd u ddadrd dmdn 
inSvl-kere. Stirde min hndna ukummd plntfurde dduxtftdn. 
Mdrdd kdStdtd ddwtfldk u frCd-kerdd kdloa cdlda imhdatd kd/piiatd: 
u Sti/rdd min hndnd, dll tirdd dtun kdldaki u mdndd kldrda 
mdnjiamd dddsard. KSdldd ddwtfldn u gdrd. Ard kdjjidkdrd , 
kal “ Ptflor mra°, biddi pdrdmir.” Mtndi hdlos, Midi nagi u 
gdri cdldatd ; pindi ptflis. Ptfloa cdrdri ddndkdmd ; Sti/rdd min 
hndnd ddadrd. SrvJyrik d-mitgrdblydt. Ard ddsdrd. Cdrdri 
kldrd 8<tfiiiyo8-kuridk. Ci/rda kajjiitd doadrd “ KSkd inSttye* 
wdStim imbincm ddwdkdn ? u Sndmd btfiur u btfl illi pdrdosrd ! ” 
Kilce kldrd dbiSskdrd Stirwdlmd fumnia, clndd kdlSa. Mindd 
hdloa, “ Amd ddhli/rmd hrdmi, ya atdl ” c irdd. Firdeis, clndd 
ai/rio8, rdwdhrd kldrd, dfin-kerddaia. Mindd hdloa, pdrdd dbdakdrd 
doadrdk 'irriUn hld/iia. Stirdd min hndnd, gdrd gind wdSiia 
doadrd uydrtd. 

There was a bedawi’s tent; there was the negro belonging to them and the 
lord of the tent, the bedawi, with him. His wife was a beautiful and agreeable 
woman. The negro betook himself, took the camels, went to feed them. The 
bedawi went with him. They saw a well to give the camels drink. The bedawi 
descended into it and the negro lowered the water-skin. They arose from there 
after 1 giving the camels drink. That negro killed a small camel, and spread its 
skin on the face of the opening of the well; and he rose from there, put earth 
over the skin and left the bedawi inside. He drove the camels and went. He 
came to the woman, said, ‘ Thy husband is dead, I would take thee.’ She betook 
herself, rode a she-camel and went to the well; she raised her husband. Her 
husband hides in a place; the negro rose from there. He was feeding [the 
camels] in the evening. The negro came. The bedawi, the lord of the tent, hides. 
The negro said to the woman, ‘ Why dost thou not rise with me that we tie up the 
camels ? I burn [curse] thy father and the wife that conceived thee ! ’ The bedawi 
comes out to him, strikes him with the sword, and cuts his arms off. He betook 
himself, ‘ I am under thy protection, my lord,’ said he. The bedawi struck him, 
cut his head off, went and buried him. He betook himself and bought him 
another negro. He rose from there, the other negro went with him to the town. 

LXXIII 

Aste Domini tlrdSndi deridkdmd. Wdrsri dtauntd ed-dinyd. 
Asti dgriadn m dgdrdki. Tindi kdriadn minjt. Sdbdhtdn jdndi, 
Idhdndi mrek dl tdrdn kdr. WSsre drdtdn dbsdnkd. Ldherde 
gulik Uli mdrdradnni. Mtnde hdliadn, cirde grewardsdntd 
“ Gulik Mi mdrdri kdrimdn.” Mindd hdloa u rwUrdd. Mdndd 

1 I am not certain about the meaning of ukummd, which looks like a subst. in the 
locative case. Shikir translated pindurde, ‘ after they had watered.’ 
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yikdk deriisdntd. Pdrddsis yili u besaui-hros hnansds. Mdndd 
dnJdis dl war8 ) u pdnjl , bdndik kdpios mdydriki dtustd , u 
mdndossi 0 kilcdr min kdpidki u bdra. Ndndi mni&i gtili jejdn- 
ihri , u ndndi di zdro. Ldmmd tilld-hre ziriate cirde ddlisintd 
“kol dmintd , diVie, hdlli Idhan ydmds.” Mtndi hdlos yilli u 
kdldi dtsdntd, u ydre lidlaitd. Impdr potris u ja u ndSte. Ard 
kdumAskd. Mrd zdrdlc potrfaki: tihii, zdro illi mdndd mdrdd 
Ddmdn-potrdn,—uhil gdlik-potri. Stirde dbuskdra zldme , mdr- 
dSndis , uktSndis bdhdrmd. Gdrd min hn&nd binos zarSski , ydrd 
Ski-kerdd dtsuntd tilld-tmalidstd. Gdrd yreward tllld-tmdliestd , 
clrdd " Ya 8tdi 9 uhti bescmi-hrd ydldk } u ndndi mn&Si dl zdro: 
yikdk mra °, u yikdk mdndd . Ard itnktimdn kdum&mdn igulik- 
pitr , mdrdd jyotremdn u kardssdn. Mlndinis u mdrdinis , 
uktinw bdhdrmd ,u ha dme° ben hdster hr£ni” Kal “Ndnds btfiis 
zarfoki illi mdrird” Ndnde boii8. Cirdd tWd-tmdli mdnsdstd 
“ Be8aUl-h / ruri ytildk ? ” Cirdd mdntis “ Xiwdh, besdui-hromi.” 
Cirdd tmdli u Ndnduri potrfo td-Mmndnd Ddmdn-potrdn ! ” 
Cindd 8irio8 tmdli . 

There were Nawar camping in a place. It rained upon them. There was 
a care in front of them. They place their donkeys in it. In the morning they go, 
and see two or three donkeys dead. They stayed with them by night They saw 
that it is a ghul which is killing them. They betook themselves, said to their 
sheikh, ‘It is a ghul which is killing our donkeys.* He betook himself and 
departed. He left one in their place. The ghul took and married that man. He 
stayed with her two years, and as for him, the door of the cave was shut upon 
him, and she did not allow him to go from the door outwards. The ghul became 
with child from him and brought forth two sons. When the boys became big 
they said to their mother, ‘ Open for us, mother, let us see the sun.’ The ghul 
betook herself and opened for them, and they went into the valley. He took his 
sons and went and they fled. He came to his people. One of his sons died ; the 
son who remained killed the sons of the Nawar [that is,] that ghuFs son [did so]. 
The people rose against him, killed him, [and] threw him into the sea. The boy’s 
father went from there, he went and complained against them to the king. The 
sheikh went to the king, he said, * My lord, that man married a ghul, and she 
brought forth from him two sons ; one died, and one remained. That ghul’s son 
came among us, [that is,] our people ; killed our sons and ate them. We took him 
and killed him and cast him into the sea, and here are we between thy hands [ = at 
thy disposal]. Said [the king], ‘Bring ye the father of the boy who was killed.* 
They brought his father. Said the king to the man, ‘Didst thou marry a ghul ?* 
Said the man, ‘Yes, I married her.* Said the king, ‘Thou hast fetched her sons 
to eat the sons of the Nawar ! * The king cut his head off. 

♦lxxiv 

A^idd huMdti lcuridmAL Bizotik. Pies gon idmini. tfhu dis 
gdrd. Ard kdjjd bdliskdrd. Cirdd “Kol lcdpid” Gdl-kerdi 
“ Kei mdngek?” Cirdd “ IbJcdrd hrdmi , ndn pie u ndn ktS” 
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Cirdi 44 Hdnd.” Gdrird kdridtd suAiies-ktiridk, cirdd “ Blddi 
sdcdm.” Cirdi bdkos 44 Ard kdjjd, ibkdrik, pdrdd mdnd u pdrdd 
pie” Gdl-kerdd <nidd 44 Hribri kuridmdn !” Gdre; pand dtrik.. 
Ardtr' ed-dinyd. Ldherde Sdzdrdk pdnddsmd ; Hide dtnus. 
Ardssdn matSni. KdvMni . Ldherde Sdzdrds u wSSre dhdris. 
44 Ndnds ag u ke§nd-kerdn” Xudd ferdsdn wutdmmd minSdn 
jand dtustd dtrd. Birindi kahite inni mdrinytk ilderidmd. 
Ndsre, u mdnde giS pltedn. Hulde (Jmdd u halos , ldherde plea . 
Giizd-Tnat Hire. 

An old man was in a little house. He was poor. His money was in a bag. 
One [lit. That] day he went [out]. There came a man to his wife. He said, ‘ Open 
the door.’ Said she, ‘ What do you want ? ’ Said he, 4 1 am hungry, bring me 
money and bring food.* She said, 4 Take it.’ The master of the house returned 
home. He said, 4 1 want to sleep.’ Said his wife, ‘There came a man, he was 
hungry, he took the bread and he took the money.’ Said the old man, 4 Our house 
is destroyed ! * They departed, the way was long. The night fell. They saw a 
tree on the road : they climbed up it. People came to them. They were thieves. 
They saw the tree and sat under it. [They said] 4 Fetch ye fire and let us prepare 
food.’ The old man threw stones at them to make them go far away from [lit. to] 
him. The thieves fear that there is a demon in that place. They fled and left all 
their money. The old man and his wife descended, they saw the money. They 
became happy people. 


*LXXV 

Gdrd tat dfdng-fumndr stskdn. Ndndd Idhridk gdzili. 
Ldherdos tmdlidk tilldk; gdl-kerdd 44 KeS inhere 0 guzili , pa 
kuridrnJcd 9 pa li-kes-keri dianinkd 9 keni guzil” Gdre k$§-keri, 
kdrdd guzili ; ttra mdsid u ptrd. GdUlcerdd tmdli 44 HdUi srdc&n, 
cindbri kini.” Site. Tat sitd pdci lcdpidlc , sitd tmdli cdristd. 
Sitd tmdli, Stirdd tat, kdrd mdsidn gi£. Cindbri Stirdd tmdli; 
kal 14 Stas, ke kerdur ? ” Kal 44 Ni kerdom kiydk.” Gdl-kerdd 
tmdli 44 Kildom Huyaistd kitttdstd illi tilWc.” Stirdd tiWU 
tTndli, ni Idherdd kes wdld pis. Kal 44 Ka Idhr i ? ” Gdl-kerdd 
44 Kdr6mi8.” 44 KSkd ni mdndor dmdlcd ? ” Cirdd 44 Ni Idherddmur 
uhlek min HiiydiskV 9 

A fellah went to shoot birds. He found a fine hare. A great efendi saw 
him: he said, 4 Thou canst not cook food well: come to my house, come to cook 
for the two [of us]; we will dine welL’ They went to cook, he prepared it well; 
he set meat and wine. Said the efendi, 4 Let us sleep, after a little while we will 
eat.* They slept The fellah slept behind the door, the efendi slept on a bed. The 
efendi slept, the fellah rose, ate all the meat. In a little the efendi rose : he said, 
4 Rise, what hast thou done [ i.e. dreamt]/ He said, 4 1 have done nothing.’ Said 
the efendi, 4 1 ascended to Heaven on a timber [ = ladder] that was long.’ The 
efendi arose, sa^ neither food nor drink. Said he, 4 Where is the hare ? ’ Said [the 
fellah], 4 1 have eaten it.’ 4 Why didst thou not leave [some] for me ? * He said, 
4 1 did not see thee return from Heaven.’ 
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LXXVI 

Aitd yikdki t&ti: dSte wdSis di gdrwi. 'Ammd d’rdri bitds 
dtsuntd. &tirdd min hndrui gdrwdk, tlifrd. Mdnddsis tat, 
rdwdhrd kuriistd. Kal " Sdbdhtdn Idherddmur, ya ithd gdru, 
ideridmd, mdrd&mur iciridmd." Gdru mindd hdlos, rdfhrd. 
Ldherdd igdsds llli kildik. Wisrd, kdrd minjis. Ard dbttskdrd 
Abu ffdsdn. Mindd hdlos Abu, Hdsdn, cirdd dbttskdrd “ Kikd, 
gdru, wisrur erhinat Ihi deri nimrds-derik; sdid dnidri, firi, 
bdgdri dld'ur." Mindd hdlos u gdrd Abu Hdsdn nimrdskdrd. 
Cirdd dbuskd “Hddi gdrwi kdrd hdSiSirtnd.” Cdrird Abtt Hdsdn, 
Ard dbuskd nimr. “ KSIcd, gdru, wesrdri irdbi'emd ? ” Cirdd 
“ Smiiom hirt-kerd dmdtd, u mutlif hrdmi min kulleki, u 
Idherdom ihi ddrid. Dv/rt kdmi minjis, u ha dmd ben hdsHrki 
hrdmi." Wisrd, mdnddsis gdru des dis, tilld-hrd kadd ddwdhiki. 
Ard dbuskdrd Abu Ifdsdn; kal gdru “ kirwi ?” Abu Hdsdn kal, 

“ Nimr mdnddsri ideriemd td-'ddel-hoci, u ba'din firi kdfismd, 
mdrek u kdri. Min hdlur,” kal “ardsir nimr, guz-ker humor 
bttdsmd u luhrd-ker ikir dbus, u fumnes kumdrmd, u stuhnd - 
keri u mdres.” Mindd hdlos Abu Hdsdn, gdrd nimrkdrd, kal 
“ Atu mdnddr gdrwi rdbi'imd; ja, Idlidm gdlnd-ker wdsis." Kal 
“ K£i ihrd ? ” Abu Hdsdn kal “ Drard-hrd gdru li-ldherddsir 
gtiXr in mdrdrir.” Mindd hdlos nimr, u huldd gdritd. Gdru 
gdz-kerdd kumos bitdsmd, u luhrd-kerdd ikies, u dtifttrd nimristd, 
u ferdsis kumdsmd u stuh-kerdd nimros. Firos nimr gind 
winni stuli-kerdosi. Minde lialdsdn diyini, mre, gdrd u nimr. 
&tirdd min hndnd Abu Hdsdn, gdrd kdra diyenimmd, u kiimnd- 
kerd. Nddi-kerdd bdtiis u potris, kdre wdSis. Ldmmd ni mdndd 
diyendnki gdir hire, stirdd min hndnd, nddi-kerdd kdiimes gis. 
Kdre hdrdn, minde halisdn u gdre. 

Nduiird Abu Hdsdn, Idherdd furwek fdlkek kldrdn-deridtd; 
ndndd sirios, ningdkirdd sirios furwek - kdnylsmd u tirddsis 
pdUstd. Ningrd imtigdremd, Idherdd bdriis nimrdski mtigdrimd. 
Minddsis nimr, kal “Abu Hdsdn, kikd mdrddr bdromt” Cirdd 
dbuskd Abu Hdsdn “ Amd ni hrdmi gdrwi.” Kal “Atu illi iktor 
fdsddi.” Ldherdd nimr furwe pdlistik; kal “ Abu Hdsdn, kerelc 
dmdkd yikdk mitl durdki ? ” Rudrd Abu Hdsdn “ Kerdmi: nan 
dmdkd Star bdkrd gdrdd, mdresdn, td-kerdm dbttrkdrd furwek." 
Mindd hdlos nimr, ndndd dbuskdrd Star bdkrd. Kdrd mdsidn, 
uktd kdldn cdldsmd. Ard nimr dbuskdrd, kal “ Ka furwe, Abu, 
Hdsdn l" Kal “ Mdngdri bdlcrdk gind.” Ndndd dbttskdrd nimr 
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bdlcrdk. Mdrdosis, kdrdsis Abu Hdsdn pdnji u potris, uktd kdlds 
cdldsmd. Ard dbuskdrd nimr. “ Ka furwe, Abu Hdsdn 1 ” Kal 
“ Windir td-ndndmis.” Ndsrd Abu Hdsdn, rdsros nimr. Mindd 
hdlos, gdrd, ningdri imdgdremd. Minddsis nimr dhdndbuski; 
intd-kerdd hdlos Abu Hdsdn, cnird dhdndbos nimrds-hdstdsmd. 
Stirdd min hndnd Abu Hdsdn , mdndd 'dzdr. Cirdd nimr dbvskd, 
kal" Atu, Abu Hdsdn'dzdr-hror, jdnddmur.” Gdrd min lindnd 
Abu Hdsdn, rdwdhrd nimr. Gdrd ikdrmdskd, kdrd 'dndb min 
mneSis. Fird sdtdk, gits jdmdtis dre. Stirde min hndnd; kal 
“ IStds.” Kal “ Krind ? ” Kal “ Kdmndn idrdk.” Hldurddssdn 
ikdrmdsmd. Kal “ Mdnimrdne° kumnds galr tdm-bdnim pin- 
jikirdn.” Bdnddssdn Abu Hdsdn, u drd ndtrdskdrd. Sdvriit- 
kerda kdnismd. istirdd min hndnd fthti ndttir, ferdssdn dfdngmd 
winni giS dhdndbisdn kanirindi. Mindd hdlos Abu Hdsdn, gdrd 
nimrdskd ; kal “ Minddmir, Abu Hdsdn." Kal “ Ka krek minjim, 
ya zeldmil” Kal “ Atu pdrddr bdkrdn u kardssdn, ni lcerdor 
furwe dmdkdrd ." Kd “ Amd ni hr&mi." Kal “ Atu hrdri 
Kal “ Kii jdnditrddsir Lnni dmd hrdmi 1" Kal “ Amd cindom 
dhdndbur.” Kal “ G iS jdm<£tim kdribim 'dzdme." “ Ldhdmni: 
nddi-lcerisdn.” Fire dtsdntd sdtdk Abu Hdsdn, gU dre, Idherddssdn 
nimr giS 'dzdme. Ni jdndd kdnik illi kdrd bdkrdn. Mindd 
hdlos Abu Hdsdn, 'azim-kerdd nimrds. Tirdd hdssiri cdlds- 
kdjndtd Abu Hdsdn, weSld/Urdd nimrds dtustd, winni kiiirik 
cdlds-mdnjismd. Ard min hndnd, Sibrd nimr min cdldski winni 
mindik Abu-Hdsdnds u tirddsis cdldsmd. Hre diyini cdldsmd. 
Mindd hdlos nimr, di dis ibkdrwdXdnki mrd. Kdrd Abu Hdsdn 
nimrds cdldsmd. 

Aste ledjj Uni arendi td-kundnd cmdridn. Bdrdini sidle. 
Ldlierde icdlds. Gibri dtsdntd gdm. Site cdldstd. Delli-kerde 
cmdridn cdldsmd. SlFurdindsdn cdldsmd drdtiyds Abu Hdsdn, 
ni mdndd mniSsdn ivdld cmdridk. Sdbdhtdn inSil-kerde kdjjie 
sellds min cdldski; pdnji sitilc selldsmd ! Y6min kildd bard, 
ndsrd. Are kdjjie, rare u gdrfre, rated hre kuriisdntd. 

Mindd halos Abu Hdsdn, kal “Amd biddi jam hdjjdcdm u 
tdwdb-hdcdm hdrdmtdAstd kldrdki, koldik ddw<uatd, gdrik 
hdjjdcar. Mindd Abu Hdsdn dhdndbos ddu-aidk. Kdnidrd 
Liard, Idherddsis, mindik dhdndbos dduxtidki. Mindd lidlos 
Liard, pindd itirwali, u fird ifeni Abu-Hdsdnds winni cindik 
dhdndbos ddwaidk. Mindd halos Abii-Hdsdn u gdrird. 

Ldherdd 'dsfnri pdnddsvui sitilc 1 potristd. Ard min hndnd 

1 The bird being presumably female, sitrlc should of coxirse be sitik. 
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td-kwmndr potrSs. Kal “ Amd 'ardtirmti hrdmi, ya Abu Hdsdn, 
ni kdr potrim." Kal “ HazndUSm.” Kal “ K&ta ? " Kal “ Elie 
hdssddlndntd." Kal “ Windlr UnJrfir.” Ari ’dsftiri, windirdi 
kdjjdkdssiridtd. Ard yikdk min hndnd, drd td-fumndr ’asftiri 
menjdmd; cindd sirids kdjjdski. Hdzrd Aim JTdsdn, ib&dt-hrd. 
Dakird potris ’asfdrik, gdrd Icdrsdnni. Kal “ KU mdngek ? ” 
Kal “ Tirdsdl’ hrdmi, mdngdmi pidm illi lcdjjidlci Stdldik kdpdlci 
pdnik." Derijri dgris 'dsfdri kdjjidki. Ttrdik ikpis erhdnd, u 
dmiri td-mfndr ’dsfdri . Ard Abu Hdsdn, pirMc pdniis giS. 

There was a fellah ; he had two oxen. He was ploughing on them. An ox 
arose from there, and got free. The fellah left him, went to his house. He said, 

4 In the morning if I see thee, oh thou ox, in this place, I will slay thee with this 
knife.* The ox betook himself and went. He saw long grass. 1 2 * He stayed, ate of it. 
There came to him Abu Hasan (the fox). Abu Hasan betook himself, and said 
to him, 4 Why, oh thou ox, dost thou stay here ? This place is a panther’s place ; 
the hour she comes she will strike and break thy ribs.’ Abu Hasan betook him¬ 
self and went to the panther. He said to her, 4 This ox has eaten in thy grass.* 
Abu Hasan was hidden. The panther came to him. 4 Why, oh thou ox, dost thou 
stay in this spring-gross V Said he, 4 My master ploughs on me, I am weary from 
hunger, and I saw this place. I wished to eat in it and here I am between thy 
hands.* He stayed, left the ox ten days; it became as big as a cameL There 
came to him Abu Hasan ; the ox said, 4 What is the matter ? * Abu Hasan said, 
4 The panther has left thee in this place till thou become fat, and afterwards she 
will strike thee with her paw, thou wilt die and she will eat thee. Betake thy¬ 
self,* he said, ‘If the panther come to thee, thrust thy horn in the earth and 
redden thy eye upon her, 2 and strike her with thy horn, split her and kill her.* 
Abu Hasan betook himself, went to the panther, said, ‘Thou hast left the ox in 
the spring-grass; go, let me see [thee] speak with him.* Said she, 4 What has 
happened?* Said Abu Hasan, ‘The ox has become fat, so that if he see thee 
[nothing will serve him] but to kill thee.* The panther betook herself and went 
down to the ox. The ox thrust his horn in the ground, and reddened his eye, and 
rushed at the panther, and struck her with his horn and split the panther. The 
panther struck him also and split him. The two betook themselves and died, the 
ox and the panther. Abu Hasan arose from there, went to eat the two, and to 
make a feast (?). He called his wife and children, they ate with him. When 
there remained nothing of the two but bones, he arose from there, called all his 
people. They ate the bones, betook themselves and went. 

Abu Hasan searched, and saw a bit of a sheepskin coat in a place of Arabs; he 
put his head and thrust it into the hole [lit. ear] of the coat and put it on his 
shoulders. He entered a cave, saw the brother of the panther in the cave. The 
panther took him and said, 4 Abu Hasan, why hast thou slain my brother ? * 8 Abu 
Hasan said to him, 4 1 am not the ox.* Said he, 4 It is thou who rousedst [lit. 
bound] the quarrel.* The panther saw the sheepskin coat [which] was on his 
shoulder, he said, ‘Abu Hasan, wilt thou make for me one like that?* Abu 
Hasan answered him, 4 1 will make it; fetch for me four good sheep, kill them 
that I may make for thee a sheepskin coat. The panther betook himself, brought 


1 Lit ., that grass which was come up [long]. 

2 I.e. look furiously at her. 

8 The narrator has forgotten that he treated the first panther, at least gram¬ 

matically, as feminine. 
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four sheep to him. He ate the flesh and cast the skins in a pit. The panther came 
to him and said, 4 Where is the coat, Abu Hasan ?* He said, 4 There lacks another 
sheep.* The panther brought him a sheep. Abu Hasan killed it, ate it, he and 
his children, and cast the skin into a pit The panther came to him. 4 Where is the 
coat, Abu Hasan ? * He said, 4 Stay till I bring it.* Abu Hasan fled, the panther 
followed him. He betook himself and went, he enters a cave. He took him by 
his tail; Abu Hasan pulled (?) himself, his tail was cut in the paw of the panther. 
Abu Hasan rose from there and remained tailless. The panther said to him, 4 Thou 
art tailless, Abu Hasan, I will know thee.* Abu Hasan went from there, the 
panther departed. He went to a vineyard, ate grapes from it. He gave a shout, 
all his people came. They rose from there. He said, 4 Rise ye.* They said, 

4 Whither ? * He said, 4 Let us eat grapes.* He made them descend into the vine¬ 
yard. He said, 4 1 will not suffer you to eat unless I bind your tails.* Abu Hasan 
bound them and came to the watchman. He shouted in his ear. That watchman 
rose from there, shot them with a gun, and all their tails were plucked out. Abu 
Hasan betook himself and went to the panther. He said, 4 1 will seize thee, Abu 
Hasan.* He said, ‘Fellow, what dost thou with me?* He said, 4 Thou hast 
taken the sheep and eaten them, and didst not make the sheepskin coat for me. 
He said, 4 It is not I.* He said, 4 It is thee.* He said, 4 Who told thee that it was 
I ? * He said, 4 1 cut off thy tail.* He said, 4 All my people, my near relations, 
are tailless.* ‘Let me see, call them.’ Abu Hasan shouted to them, they all 
came, the panther saw that they were all tailless. He did not know which was 
the one who had eaten the sheep. Abu Hasan betook himself, and invited the 
panther. Abu Hasan put a carpet on the mouth of the well, and caused the 
panther sit on it, and he fell into the middle of the well. The panther came from 
there, leaped from the well, and seized Abu Hasan and put him in the welL The 
two were in the well. The panther betook himself, in two days he died of hunger. 
Abu Hasan ate the panther in the well. 

There were women going to sell chickens. The[ir] baskets were full. They 
saw that well The sun set on them. They slept by the well. They lowered the 
chickens into the well. 1 2 They made them sleep in the well that night. Abu 
Hasan did not leave a single chicken of them. In the morning the women raised 
the basket from the well: he [Abu Hasan] was sleeping in the basket 1 When he 
got up outside, he fled. Those women wept, and returned, they departed to their 
houses. 

Abu Hasan betook himself, he said, 4 1 want to go to the haj and cease from 
sin.* There was a bedawi riding a camel, going to the haj . Abu Hasan seized 
the tail of the camel. The bedawi looked and saw him seizing the tail of the 
camel. The bedawi betook himself, seized the sword, and struck Abu Hasan 
thus, and cut the tail of his camel. Abu Hasan betook himself and returned. 

He saw a bird on the way sleeping on its young. He came from there to eat 
its children. [The bird] said, 4 1 am in thy land [ = your guest, under thy pro¬ 
tection] Abu Hasan, do not eat my children.* He said, 4 Make me laugh.* * She 
said, 4 At what ? * He said, 4 At those harvesters.* She said, 4 Stay where you 
are.* The bird came, sat on the head of one of the men. One came from there, 
he came to strike the bird with the sickle ; he cut off the head of the man. Abu 
Hasan laughed, he was contented. He rushed on the children of the bird, he 
went to eat them. She said, ‘What do you want?* He said, 4 1 am thirsty, I 


1 The well was, of course, a dry rock-cut cistern, such as abound in Palestine. 
The chickens, in their basket, would be lowered to prevent thieves from sneaking 
off with them in the night while the women slept. 

2 l.t. the bird was to provide amusement, and in the sequel water, for Abu 
Hasan in return for leaving the fledglings alone. 
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want to drink that which a woman is carrying in a jug of water.’ The bird 
stepped in front of the woman. The woman set down her jugs there, and ran to 
take the bird. Abu Hasan came, drank all her water. 

(To be continued.) 


IX.—THE ORGANISATION OF SOUTH GERMAN 

GYPSIES 

By Engelbert Wittich 

T HE possession of moral qualities is generally denied the 
Gypsies, but most unfairly. With equal injustice it is 
asserted that they still stand at a very primitive grade of civilisa¬ 
tion. It is in their family and tribal relationships, and in their 
usages and customs, that the falsehood of this assertion can best 
be seen. In former days, when the Gypsies still travelled in great 
troops, 1 and all the tribes of a single country—North German, 
South German—were united into an independent whole, they had 
their regularly chosen leaders, chieftains or headmen. Those of 
Hungary have still to this day their chief and second-in-command 
—Yoivode, Saibidjo. In this respect matters have now changed 
considerably with us. Wandering in large united companies 
ceased to be tolerated long ago; and of late years we have even 
been forced to split into little bands, travelling in family-parties 
of one or two wagons. On that account we German Gypsies have 
but a single chief. He is elected, and only one who knows how 
to gain the esteem and affection of the others can become head. 
He must also be fairly wealthy—according to Gypsy notions—and 
a tried and dauntless man. If he become old, sick, or infirm, 
another is chosen, 2 usually from among the family or nearest rela¬ 
tions of the former chief. 

The chief gives verdicts in all disputes between Gypsies, but 
especially when any one has transgressed the law and is bale dido. 
For this purpose an annual tsil (assembly) is held, generally in 
Elsass in autumn. These meetings are secret, and in no event are 
strangers admitted. There all judicial matters are settled, and 
decisions given by the chief. According to the offence, the accused 
may be made bale dido for a couple of years or expelled altogether: 

1 According to the verbal tradition which still exists among the Gypsies. 

* There is no rule without exception, and the opposite has sometimes 
happened. 
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while others are restored to honour or condemned to remain bale 
Edo for a further period of years. Only in cases of revenge for 
bloodshed does the chief possess no rights of settlement. 

After such a tsil there is a merry-making. Those who have 
been restored to honour, and are thus no longer bale Edo, with 
their connections and friends, spend money and treat the others, 
from joy at being received again into the community to become 
once more one of them. Wine, beer, spirits—all flow in streams. 
There is singing, dancing, feasting, and games—in short, a right 
joyous and turbulent time. 

The reverse of the medal is that a great gathering of this kind 
ends as a rule in a regular free fight—in point of fact real battles 
are often fought. The reason is that, to such a tsil, many come 
who come only to find their enemies, those who ' wear the death- 
shirt,’ and men who seek revenge for bloodshed, or have some¬ 
thing to fight out between themselves. After a prelude of mutual 
insults 1 the scuffle begins, blows are struck, and there is stabbing 
and shooting: the incident seldom closes without bloodshed, and 
often manslaughter. There is no publicity. A Gypsy never 
betrays another Gypsy to the authorities: everything is decided 
amongst themselves. If any one should make a report or lodge 
an information, by which the perpetrator or perpetrators of a crime 
should be discovered by the authorities, he would have ‘ peached ’ 
( gepuckt ); he would be an informer (Puckerer), and his death 
would be a certainty. But if, in spite of all, the perpetrator should 
be arrested, his punishment counts for nothing: even if he have 
served his sentence, he is still liable to vengeance for bloodshed. 

But if a reconciliation should be brought about with his opponent 
(dictated generally by his courage and intrepidity), it is lasting. 
As symbol of reconciliation the Gypsy who has sworn vengeance 
takes two glasses (beer, wine, or spirit glasses), and himself pours 
the particular liquor into one of them, in which, however, there 
need be only a little. He takes then, not his own glass, but that 
of the other party (the reconciled opponent), clinks glasses, each 
drinking the other’s health, and both emptying their glasses at 
one draught. Each then takes his own glass back; the opponents 
are reconciled, all vengeance is forgotten, and everything forgiven. 
Good-will has replaced ill-will. 

The following example, which happened exactly as I describe 

1 The original reads: ‘Es wird “gebrast,” d.h. man beschimpft sich gegen- 
seitig.’ 
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it, will make the explanation clearer:—At a great accidental 
assembly at Hagenau the reconciliation of one of my brothers-in- 
law with another Gypsy, who had sworn revenge against him, and 
for whom he ‘wore the death-shirt,’ 1 was brought about, one 
evening in the inn, by the fearless entry of my brother-in-law. 
The ceremony was as above described. As it chanced, shortly 
after the reconciliation another opponent entered, or rather two, 
father and son; for the Gypsy who had made peace with my 
brother-in-law had likewise sworn revenge against both these late¬ 
comers: both ‘wore the death-shirt’ for him. The collision 
actually occurred, and the result was dreadful. My brother-in-law’s 
late enemy challenged the two newly arrived Gypsies, and provoked 
them (i braste vie). Then, in the inn-passage (im Hausgang der Wirt- 
schaft ) he shot the son dead on the spot. The father tried to 
hurry to his son’s assistance, but was himself shot twice by the 
assailant, now behaving like a wild animal. One bullet he received 
in the upper part of his thigh; the second passed through his chin 
and neck and came out at the back of his head. He fled, but had 
to be taken to a hospital, where he died within the week. My 
brother-in-law was standing close beside the Gypsy who was shot, 
when the murderer with wild-rolling eyes sought out his other 
opponent. My brother-indaw was unarmed; and, had the battle 
occurred half an hour sooner, he would in all probability have been 
himself murdered. After the reconciliation, however, not a hair 
of his head could be touched, no ill could happen to him; for in 
this matter, the rule is very strict. Since no Gypsy will denounce 
another to the authorities, the criminal was not arrested. Now he 
‘wears the death-shirt’ again for the relations of the men he 
shot. 

For the sake of clearness I will give one other instance:— 
About eight years ago the Gypsy B. Eckstein seduced the sweet¬ 
heart, or, in our view, the bride of another Gypsy, S. Guttenberger 
while the latter was undergoing a term of imprisonment. Accord¬ 
ing to our laws he should, or rather was obliged to, take revenge 
if he did not wish to be considered a poltroon. But the seducer, 
of course, knew well that he was now ‘ wearing the death-shirt ’ for 
the injured lover, the husband that was to be. When Gutten- 
berger was released he sought out Eckstein, who was on the point 
of marrying, according to our way of looking at things, the ques- 

1 The original reads: * von ihm aus das “ Totenhemd” an hatte.’ 
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tionable woman. He met him in a tavern. Eckstein, although 
he understood the situation thoroughly, was caught unawares by 
this unexpected visit. He rose to go out to the wagon in order 
to arm himself for any emergency. But Guttenberger instantly 
drew a double pistol and fired it at him. The first shot went wide 
and struck the top of the door of the room: the second hit him 
in the head, and, terribly disfigured, he fell dead. The murderer’s 
escape was prevented by the peasants who were there, and he was 
condemned to four years’ imprisonment. He has now been at 
large for a long time, but some fine day he too will fall a victim to 
the avenger of blood: his four years’ imprisonment do not affect 
nor influence this. Nothing is done to the woman; but union 
with the deceived avenger is for ever prohibited, although, if 
such a thing should happen, it is he who would be bale Sido and 
not she. 

Besides such criminals, those who consume the flesh of dogs, 
horses, or cats, or even simply eat out of a pot or dish in which 
such meat has been kept or cooked, become bale Sido in a less 
serious sense. So does a man who eats or drinks out of a vessel 
which a Gypsy woman has touched with her dress, or grazed, as, 
for instance, by stepping over it. Such objects must be destroyed 
immediately, even if they are brand new, and of course anything 
that is being cooked in them. Speaking evil of one’s dead relatives, 
or one’s own wife, admits of no defence [Prasen (Beschimpfen) auf 
seine Tote, auf des Prasenden Frau—ohne Abwehr], A man who 
has connection with his wife during menstruation, and in general 
all who commit offences against chastity, whether in or out of 
marriage (for example, visiting prostitutes, onanism, etc., serious 
crimes which sometimes involve exclusion from society for ever), 
are outlawed and scorned. Similarly with breaches of morality, 
unnatural lust, infanticide, etc. 

The penalty of bale Sido consists in this, that the offender is 
for a certain period, or for his lifetime, excluded from all inter¬ 
course or dealings with the rest of the Gypsies; he is expelled, 
outlawed. Among foreign Gypsies such outlaws are condemned 
to travel alone. 1 He who commits such an offence becomes bale Sido 

1 This applies to foreign Gypsies only, not to German Gypsies. Here in 
Germany outlaws are allowed to travel with Gypsies. Additional restrictions are 
that one must not drink out of the same glass as an outlaw, nor eat from 
the same plate or cup, nor eat with nor use the same fork, knife, or spoon. 
To sit at table with such a person, or to drink his health, is allowed and is not 
dishonourable. 
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on the spot. From every point of view this penalty is a terrible 
one for a Gypsy, seeing that he is shunned by all, and, being isolated, 
is everywhere stopped by the authorities, suffering great misery 
and vexation. However dearly the Gypsy may love free, limitless 
roaming, he loves equally the society of his like. To wander 
from place to place in solitude, home-sick and forsaken, is for 
him, with his sociable character, the worst imaginable moral 
punishment. 

As already stated, the Voivode or Saibidjo is leader and deter¬ 
mines the marches, for which purpose an assembly is held, gener¬ 
ally in winter, when all are settled in their winter quarters. At 
this congress deliberations are conducted and resolutions formed 
on all matters that concern the tribe: their next summer's 
wanderings and expeditions are arranged, and the division of the 
district allotted to them is i planned. In the case of German 
Gypsies the arrangement is now somewhat different With us it 
is only occasionally possible to settle, at a gathering, what routes 
the separate families or smaller bands must follow, because in 
Germany travelling together in larger troops is quite out of the 
question. Each little society is independent, and the oldest of the 
men, as leader or head of the band, appoints and regulates every¬ 
thing. His orders are followed unconditionally and exactly. 
Moreover, the German Gypsies, with a few exceptions, seldom go 
into winter quarters, and only remain in one place for Christmas 
and New Year. Otherwise they travel throughout the year. But 
even in this respect there have been changes recently. The com¬ 
pulsory schooling of their children, and the exhibition of their 
passports, compel them to be sedentary for a little. Thus, at the 
beginning of winter, large bands assemble in certain places, and 
there hire houses, paying, to disarm all suspicion, several months’ 
or a quarter’s rent in advance. Some in Bavaria have even bought 
houses. Such winter quarters can be found in villages near 
Karlsruhe and Stuttgart, and especially in Elsass. 

Winter with its hardships and its misery is the most dreaded 
guest of the Gypsies: the moment it is gone—as soon as the warm 
sun peeps from behind the clouds at the beginning of spring—the 
halt is over. In apparent disorder the Gypsies depart, one hither 
and another thither: yet all is exactly regulated, and each section 
plunges into its own appointed round. But soon all order vanishes 
—various causes contribute to its dissolution: for example, 
collisions with the authorities. Then the trail-signs are brought 
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into use, by which they inform, advise, or caution their comrades, 
or convey notice of a meeting or sometimes even of a project. 
Here I may add that these trail-signs and signals are far more 
widely used among foreign Gypsies than among German Gypsies, 
for whom but few suffice. So-called civilisation has abolished the 
others. For special purposes German Gypsies still use some few 
Botto signs, for example on the march, to show those who come 
after what road or direction has been taken. They also employ 
gesture-signs when they post sentinels at the camping-place, and 
warning-signs on the approach of suspicious persons, constables or 
police; but formerly more signs were used than are used to-day. 
Besides these there is the remarkable Gypsy whistle (Sendinger&ol), 
peculiar to them and known to or used only by them. If it be heard, 
no matter where nor at what time, every Gypsy knows that one of 
his race is somewhere in the neighbourhood, even if he had no 
suspicion of his presence and could not see him, as for instance in 
a crowded market, or in prison. I do not think that the whistle 
is yet known to the uninitiated, unimportant though it may 
appear. 


X.—THE SOUND $ 

By Bernabd Gilliat-Smith 

T HE existence of p in the purest of the Romani dialects of 
south-eastern Europe has caused some confusion in the 
transcription in Latin characters of Romani words in which that 
sound occurs; while the absence of any details concerning it (save 
one most telling remark of Paspati’s) in the standard works on 
the Gypsy language, 1 has hitherto prevented sufficient importance 
being attached to the theory according to which the word rom is 
not connected with the Greek word rumi, but is immediately 
derived from dom, a term used as a racial name by the Nawar, the 
Gypsies of Syria (as proved by the collections, now being published, 
of Prof. R. A. S. Macalister), and probably akin to Hind, dom and 
Sanskrit doma. 

1 Compare, however, Pott’s reference (ii. 79) to the Sanskrit cerebral media * die 
zwisohen d nnd r schrwankt,’ and his general discussion of cerebrals (ii. 261-4). He 
does not, of course, record the occurrence of the sound in Romani. 
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The point of interest is that the Gypsy word rom, in south¬ 
eastern Europe is, strictly speaking, pronounced, and therefore to 
be written, fom. Not once during my sojourn in Sofia from July 
to December 1909, did I hear this word pronounced otherwise 
than fom by the Musulman Gypsies of that city. 

I subjoin a list of words heard by me in which this sound 
occurs, together with their meaning and probable derivation in 
Sanskrit or other Indian languages, or failing that, in Romani 


itself:— 



Romani 

Meaning 

Sanskrit or other equivalent 

kafo 

thorn 

kanta, thorn 

pifd 

foot 

pada, cf. Romani pindS 

afo 

egg 

anda, egg 

maxo 

bread 

manda 

x a r<> 

sword 

khanda, sword (Hind.) 

x a n 

a little 

khanda, a bit 

pcyrno 

white 

pandu, pale 

X^T 710 

low 

khanda , and khatnd, Asiatic Gypsy (Pasp.) 

per 

belly 

pet, belly (Hind.) 

phax 

to burst 

sphat, split 

fax 

to lick 

fatna, to lick (Hind.) 

pox 

navel 

pet, belly (Hind.) 

kux 

to hit 

kutt, to hit (Pali.) 

fapo 

poor 

Shota, small (Hind.) 

Xom 

Gypsy 

dGma, etc. 

X°j 

spoon 

do’i (Hind.) 

Xaja 

rods 

danda (Prakrit) 

Suxja 

curls 

Sudd 

Xil 

peditum 

dind, ( riir , Hi, in Paspati) 

uxi 

to fly 

udd, to fly up 

bax 

stone 

vat (Paspati, Asiatic Gypsy) 

p%X 

to open 

pintav, to open (Paspati) 

X a V 

to scratch 

khand (Prakrit) 


The above list is arranged, not alphabetically, but with regard 
to the probable origin of the word. The f in the first word 
represents nt, in the next seven words various forms of nd\ then 
follow the f s, tt's, and, most important of all for the subject we 
are to consider, the d’s and d’s ; finally the dd. Bax and pix are 
compared to the equivalents in other Gypsy dialects, and the 
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origin of x a r is uncertain, though I have suggested the Prakrit 
khand. 

The list shows conclusively the usual origin of r to be Sanskrit 
t or d, sometimes doubled, and frequently having a preceding 
worn. 

I will now say something concerning the pronunciation of f, 
and endeavour to show that, in all probability, Paspati heard the 
sound in most of the above words, including the word pom. 

To many ears p sounds almost like l. A letter from my Sofia 
Gypsy friend, Pashi Suljoff, dictated by him probably to some 
gorgio, and dated Jan. 2, 1911, ends thus: ‘ Camo, prala, molina 
man touque te bitchal4s hali mangue paress. Cai cignom bout 
tcholo.’ (The italics are mine.) Transcribed, the sentence runs 
thus: Sdmo, phrdla, molina, man tuke te biShalds x a T^ tnAnge 
pdrea, kai sinjdm but Sopd. Again, in a postcard dated Dec. 8, 
1910: ‘Bou sastipe mandar touqu£, me lomnjatar tai katari 
kalebalengiri tschal,’ i.e. But ao8tipi mdndar tuke, me pomnjdtar, 
thai katdr i kalebalingeri Shai; and further on, ‘Bout phrala 
tchorosignom,’ thus (op6, this time with an r. 

Paspati says he heard pomni pronounced gomni (p. 463). He 
also says, in his definition of r (p. 453), that it is changed at times 
into l, and the two examples he quotes are Jchanlik, ‘ a little,’ and 
kkanU5, ‘ a sword,’ i.e. words which, in Sofia, are pronounced x a T^> 
%apd (see above list). Miklosich, being chiefly a compiler, could 
not have himself heard p, but he explains very clearly what 
happens when the older nd breaks up, as follows: ‘ Den Vorgang 
bei der Verwandlung von t-Lauten in r erlftutert Th. Benfey in 
folgender Weise: Hinter Dentalen tritt sehr haufig ein schmarotzer- 
haftes r ein, welches sich zun&chst in Linguale, d. h. t- und n- 
Laute mit einem leiee nachklingenden r [the italics are mine] 
verwandelt, dann aber, indem dieses r lauter hervorbricht, und die 
Laute, denen es zuerst nur leise nachklang, gewissermassen tiber- 
w&ltigt, in r selbst und durch die Verwandtschaft von diesem mit 
1, auch in das letztere ttbergeht’ (Mund ., ix. 26). The reader 
will see, by comparing the above list with the equivalents in 
Paspati or Miklosich, that those authors give countless variations 
in nd, nl, nr, for nearly all the said equivalents. 

To complete the list of words in which f is found I must add 
the pronouns moj'd, mepi ( mifi ), tofo, tifi, and also the corre¬ 
sponding formation, from the reflexive po, pi (as mopd, mepi is 
an extension of mo, mi), found in the following sentence: Doldjda 
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e rikonjd, pepd,' he seized the dog, his own one ’ (Sofia fairy-tale). 
With regard to these pronouns, Paspati makes the following 
remark, proving incontestably that the sound p * s no peculiarity 
of the Sofia dialect, but was regularly used by most of the Gypsies 
he met with: * The same difficulty occurs in the pronunciation of 
mind6, “mine,” which at times is heard as though pronounced 
minrd. I have pronounced it in both ways, in the hearing of 
Gypsies, and they have made no remark. But I could not pro¬ 
nounce it as they do themselves. Their manner is like an 
imperceptible breath, passing upon a word mindrS, so gentle that 
both consonants are heard, while one is at a loss to say which 
predominates. It must be heard to be appreciated ’ (. Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, vii. (1861), 162). Paspati was 
right I myself cannot pronounce p, and resorted to some trick, to 
make my teacher believe I had acquired the knack of pronouncing 
it correctly; but, even when he said I had ‘got it/ I knew I 
had not. 

Finally the diminutives should all be written -ofd, -opt. Here, 
again, Paspati’s texts and quotations show numerous variations. 
Compare the diminutive forms lalord and harold, edvoro, sarvili, 
etc. It is most unfortunate that the word parikerdv does not 
exist in the dialects of Eastern Europe. It would be pronounced, 
were it to be found, as papikerdv (Pali, patikaroti). It is worth 
noting, however, that Miklosich quotes paleierd as Hungarian 
Gypsy (Mik., viii. 32). 

The word pi£ is a good instance of the subject we are discussing. 
If Miklosich is right in comparing it with Sanskrit dind, 1 tym¬ 
panum pulsare’ (Mik., ix. 26), then the forms rilr, ur, id, heard 
by Paspati, are explained, and the form which predominates in 
south-eastern Europe should be written pup, pif. 

It must be clearly understood that the perfectly developed p 
is a form found, with regard to Europe, only in the south-east 
The Central and Western dialects appear to have lost it as soon as 
it was developed; or, what is more probable, never got further 
than the initial stages of its development (compare Hungarian 
Gypsy andri =eggs,=our api), or passed straight over to the 
simple trilled r in a very short time (compare the rom of all 
Western dialects). 

To sum up, p can be traced to nd in most cases, even in 
European Romani; it represents t, d, nd, nd, in Sanskrit. I do 
not desire to assert that therefore the word doma, meaning in 
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Sanskrit a low caste, and domba, doma, a low caste of dancers 
and singers, is identical with fom. I am aware that there exist 
objections to that theory, though I do not think they are as great 
as some imagine. I would merely point to the probability of f’s 
representing an older d in fom as in all other words, and, just 
incidentally, again remind the reader, as perfectly legitimate 
evidence tending to corroborate that probability, that the Syrian 
Gypsy calls himself Bom. But the question as to the derivation 
of fom from rum, rumi, the modern name by which the 
descendants of the Byzantine Greeks are known (v. Mr. Sinclair’s 
article, J. 0. L. S., New Series, iii. 33), is quite another matter. 
It is only in words recognised to be of Indian origin that f is 
found, the so-called pure Romani words, whatever may be the 
divergence of views as to which Indian equivalent is the right 
one. Why, therefore, should the word fom, of all words in the 
language, be an exception ? The sound p, it may be well to add, 
exists neither in Greek nor in any other south-east European 
language, the well-known Slavic erweichtea r being entirely 
different. I venture to submit that the existence of the sound p 
in pom, in Bulgarian Gypsy and most probably in Paspati’s 
dialect, 1 well-nigh disposes of the theory which would derive pom 
from the Greek rumi, rum. 


REVIEWS 

Une race maudite. Lea Bohemiena du Pays Basque. Par 
Adrien Plants. Auch (Imprimerie Leonce Cocharaux) 
1910. Pp. 16. 4to. 

T HE author of this pamphlet, reprinted from the Bulletin de la 
Socidte Archeologique du Qers, disclaims any intention of 
writing a work of erudition, and simply describes the Basque 
Gypsies as he saw them when, at the beginning of his public life, 
he was chef de parquet at Saint-Palais. In 1873 he made a Gypsy 

1 Paspati was rather prone to omit all reference to sounds unfamiliar to him 
either in modern Greek or any other language known to him. For instance, his ear 
did not catch the aspirated <f, t.e. rh t and this omission caused Miklosich and others 
to doubt its existence in Romani (Mik., ix. 37). I have often heard it distinctly 
pronounced by Gypsies in the streets of Constantinople, in exactly those words in 
which it occurs in the Soda and other dialects. 
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census of the arrondissement of Mauleon, and found that the 
Gypsies numbered 406; lived professedly by making baskets and 
shearing asses, mules, and horses, and slept in bams; their 
marriages, which were not very permanent, were contracted by 
throwing a jar towards the sun and counting the fragments. The 
author gives, from his own experience, the story of a grateful 
Gypsy, named Laplace, which will be useful to those who wish to 
refute Borrow’s libel that ‘ of all beings in the world they are the 
least susceptible of such a feeling ’; and he pays a tribute to the 
cleverness with which they defend themselves in the law courts. 

The Basque Gypsies’ variant of the Egyptian legend is worth 
quoting:—‘During the flight into Egypt, Joseph, exhausted by 
the rapidity of the march as well as by the weight of the Child 
Jesus, entrusted him to a traveller who was following the same 
route. The obliging traveller, however, to satisfy his rapacious 
instincts, stripped the child and returned him almost naked to 
Joseph. Jesus rebuked the thief gently; but in consideration of 
the service he had just received, granted to him and his descendants 
the right to take five sous at a time or an object of equivalent 
value. The simultaneously obliging and thievish traveller was an 
ancestor of whom, it appears, the modem Gypsies boast.’ 

M. Plante mentions that the expulsion of the French Gypsies 
in 1802 was unsuccessful, because the transports which should 
have taken them into exile were driven back into port by British 
warships and obliged to discharge their human cargo. 


Die Zigeuner im Byzantinischen Reich. Yon F. W. Brepohl. 
Separttt - Abdruck aus Intemationalea Arcliiv fur Ethno¬ 
graphic, Bd. xx. (1911). Pp. 8. 4to. 

This paper, based entirely on Mazaris, is speculative in the 
highest degree. It may be true that the ancient Gypsies in 
Byzantine lands loathed mixed marriages; and that the race 
acquired all its vices there with the exception of two or three 
insignificant faults which they developed in Persia and Egypt (for 
the author assumes a passage through the latter country)—but 
much reading between Mazaris’ few lines is necessary to prove it. 

Among Byzantine vices acquired he mentions alcoholic intem¬ 
perance. He traces this to a habit, originally Indian, of chewing 
henbane, which, he says, they practised on their first arrival in 
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Germany. 1 Henbane is rare in south-eastern Europe, and the 
Gypsies replaced it by alcohol during their residence there, 
resuming the practice of chewing when they migrated westward. 
He quotes an American journal to show that the alcoholic and 
Hyoscyamin habits are incompatible, and assumes that they 
ultimately abandoned the soothing alkaloid for the more exciting 
beverage. 

Herr Brepohl states that the assimilation of Gypsies has 
occurred only among Slavs, and attributes this to the fact that the 
Slav nations were for centuries involved in wars, a condition which 
makes for community of interests among all inhabitants. In 
corroboration, he mentions that sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Gypsy acts in the Wiesbaden archives show that Gypsy con¬ 
script soldiers generally married gkjo wives. 


Un Journal Pseudo-Tcliinghiane . 2 

Les Tziganes Tchinghianes) sont, on le sait, nom- 

breux en Roumelie et en Bulgarie, d’oii ils nomadisent jusqu’en 
Serbie, en Albanie et en Bosnie; certains auteurs portent meme 
leur nombre k 200,000, chiffre peut-etre, quant 4 nous, exagere. 
Les uns sont s4dentaires, les autres nomades; les premiers sont 
en general chr4tiens et, dans une certaine mesure, bulgarises ou 
grecises, tandis que les seconds sont tnusulmans. Les Tchinghi- 
anes ont leur langue propre, quoique, jusqu’ ici, on n’ait pas juge 
k propos de l’ecrire, ceux qui la parlent etant completement 
illettres. 

Or, voici qu’un journal se revendique de cet idiome delaisse: 
il s’agit du Latcho (ysJi), public k Adrinople par Emin Resa 
(Li , et dont nous possedons les deux premiers num4ros 

(6 et 12 fevrier 1325). 

Le titre est complete par l’indication suivante: ‘Journal 
humoristique, paraissant pour le moment une fois par semaine, au 
service des interets de la patrie et de la nation ottomane,’ tandis 
que le n° 2 ajoute: ' La moiti4 du produit net de la vente de ce 
numero sera versee a la souscription pour la flotte nationale.’ 

1 In some districts henbane is still called Zigeunerhraut or Zigeunerkom. 

2 Cet article a paru, une premiere fois, dans la Revue, du Monde Musulman 9 de 
Paris (Juin 1910). 

3 L’ c de Resa est de pure conjecture. 
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L’en-tete donne, en outre, les deux vers suivants, qui font 
4videmment allusion 4 la r^cente liberty turque: 

Ul/ j jy> 

jy* lis^ <0 Id ij 

Cela veut dire: ‘ Sois mille fois b4ni, 6 jour qui te leves avec 
lumi&re et amour ! II n’y a plus ni hostility ni tyrannie, ni exil.’ 

Chacun de nos deux numeros comprend huit pages, grand 
in-8°, dont quatre au moins sont consacr^s k des dialogues entre 
Latcho et Mitcho De ces deux noms, le premier signifie 

‘bon* en tchinghian4; quant au second, il faut y voir un nom 
de fantaisie, simple correlatif du premier—la correlation se marque 
par m en turc comme en tchinghian4 — plutot que le turc yfJ“* 
(mousse , emprunte au grec fiov t£o?), ou le tchinghiane mishto (bon). 

Au titre Latcho correspond une gravure: elle represente un 
Tchinghiane travaillant 4 sa forge, tandis qu’un Romany Rye turc 
semble lui tenir la conversation; l’amkre-plan est occupe par une 
tente de nomade. 

Enfin, nous trouvons, 4 la derniere page du n° 2, sous le titre 
de ‘Lexique du Latcho ' (^U! un petit dictionnaire 

tchinghiane-turc. 

Tout en tenant compte de la difficulty de rendre, pour la 
premiere fois, le tchinghiane 4 l’aide de l’alphabet arabe, nous ne 
pouvons que constater chez l’auteur de ce petit travail une grande 
ignorance de la langue; et cette ignorance est d’autant moins 
excusable que le tchinghiane a et4 admirablement traite par 
Paspati, dans ses Etudes sur les Tchinghianes (Constantinople, 
1870). C’est ainsi qu’il nous donne des formes vocatives pour des 
nominatifs, des pluriels pour des singuliers, etc.; et se trompe 
meme parfois j usque dans la signification des mots. 

Ce serait done une perte de temps que de vouloir analyser 
le lexique du Latcho ; mais il nous a paru interessant de le repro¬ 
duce (colonnes i et hi, tchinghiane-turc); pour en faciliter 
l’etude, nous avons donn£, en outre, la transcription en lettres 
latines (n), 1 la traduction du turc (iv), le terme correspondent 
chez Paspati (v), et sa traduction (vi). 

1 Nous maintenons strictement la graphic de Paspati: la modifier offrirait ici 
plus d* inconv£nients que d’avantages. La transcription a £t6 faite par analogie, 
en tenant compte k la fois du systfeme graphique du turc et des donn^es fouraies 
par Paspati. Partout oil nous n’avions pas uue garantie morale suffisante, nous 
_avona mis un trait. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


dalei 

\i\ 

1 

mfere 

ddle (voc.) 

m&re 


dadi 

bb 

p&re 

dad 

p6re 

>o\j 

bade 1 


fr&re 

— 

— 

yl5 

kako 


oncle 

kdleo (voc.) 

oncle 


bibo 

41U. 

tante 

bibi 

tante 


pene 

*jj3 

tante 

pen 

sceur 

**■ 

tcherghe 

6j lew 

maison 

tcMrga 

tente 


pani 

ye 

eau 

pani 

eau 


maro 


pain 

mar6 

pain 


mas 

lzj\ 

vi&nde 

mas 

viande 


gadjo 

,Lj1 

homme 

gadjd 

homme 


boriye 


fiancee 

bori 

fiancee 


djamturi 

Jf 

— 

djamutrd 

gendre 

CXx^UU 

hanamik 


— 

— 

— 

jjr 1 

shoro 


tete 

sherd 

tete 


nak 

a)3j 

nez 

nak 

nez 

% 

pala 

& 

cheveu 

bad 

cheveu 

Ub 

yaka 

J/ 

ceil 

yak 

ceil 

ULIS 

kamana 

jV 

oreille 

kann 

oreille 

uT 

mui 


bouche 

mui 

bouche 

bji 

pova 


sourcil 

pov 

sourcil 


vasta 

Jl 

main 

vast 

main 

A 

pUo 


pied 

piro 

pied 


dumo 

Ji 

taille 

dumd 

dos 

J 

ghi 


ventre 

oghi 

coeur, ventre 


— 


chien 

tchukdl 

chien 

rr^i 

pishum 

Vi 

puce 

puahum 

puce 


djud 


pou 

djuv 

pou 

c/-Lr* 

gras 


cheval 

gras 

cheval 


guruf 


bceuf 

guruv 

boeuf 


guruvni 

CjJuJ 

vache 

guruvni 

vache 


Miami 

/* 

ane 

Miemi 

slnesse 


1 See this voL of J. G. L. S p. 222, s.v. barta. 
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Au total, nous avons affaire ici k un tziganophile—nullement 
k un tziganologue—qui aura voulu mettre ses productions humo- 
ristiques sous le patronage des Tchinghianes. Les trente-deux 
mots cit &3 lui auront et4 fournis directement par quelque 
Tchinghian^; incapable de les interpreter, il les a reproduits tels 
quels au moyen des lettres arabes. 

Notre correspondant nous avait donne la perspective d’un 
veritable journal tchinghiane; lorsque nous ouvrimes le Latcho, ce 
fut pour nous une grosse disillusion. Et le plus triste est que, 
presque certainement, nous n’aurons jamais le plaisir que nous 
avions escompte trop tot. Henri Bourgeois. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

31.—1 MerimIsko Ceriklo 

The ‘Death Bird* superstition, as Mr. Ferguson conjectures (J. 0. L. &, New 
Series, iv. 160), seems to be very general among the Gypsies of England and Wales, 
as I have heard of its being a common belief among such ‘ real old long *stablished * 
families as the English Herons, Grays, Smiths, and Lees, and the Welsh Woods. 
Perron Lee, who * took no count of those old tales,* informed me that the ‘ death 
bird* was, as Mr. Ferguson heard, ‘the little moor-hen what you sees on the 
water.* He remarked scornfully that he himself had ‘ killed and eaten scores of 
them.* The moor-hen was also regarded as the ‘ death bird * by Poley Gray, the 
son of Amelia, and grandson of Edmund Heron. ‘The older Herons,* added 
Poley, enlarging on the theme of death superstitions, ‘ still say when they see two 
vardos tied together one behind the other, ‘ there *s a death coming to us.* 1 

In Wales gdje as well as kdle believe firmly in the ‘aderyn corff* or corpse bird, 
which is generally explained, however, as being, not the moor-hen, but the screech 
owl, or some other species of night bird. In the Welsh Gypsy Vocabulary of Dr. 
Sampson, to which I have been permitted to refer, I find s.v. merimdskd: ‘ Div4s 
manke muids i merimdskd lerildo orids pdrl 6 Her (a kedas godli (‘ The day before 
he died the death bird flew shrieking over the house *). 

In his Folk-Lore of British Birds Mr. Swainson makes the following allusion 
to ‘ the screech owl as a messenger of death *: ‘ The common consent of all 
nations has decided that it is a bird of evil omen.* After quoting references from 
Virgil and Ovid, Mr. Swainson continues: ‘ So too in France, in Germany, in 
Italy, in England, its appearance forebodes misfortune, its shriek foretells woe and 
ill Even in Borneo the scream of an owl, if heard at night previous to going out 
to the jungle, is considered to be a sign that sickness will follow if the design be 
pursued. . . . Sometimes, the Chinese say, its voice sounds much like an expres¬ 
sion for “ digging ** the grave. Hence, probably, the origin of a common saying, 
that when one is about to die, in the neighbourhood will be heard the voice of 
an owl, calling out “ dig , dig” . . . Some assert that if its cry is dull and indistinct, 
as though proceeding from a distant place, it betokens the death of a near neigh¬ 
bour ; whereas, if its notes are clear and distinct, as if proceeding from a short 
distance, it is a sure harbinger of the death of a person in a remote neighbourhood 

1 Cf. J, O . L . S ., New Series, iii. 22. 
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—the more distinct the voice, the more distant the individual whose death is 
indicated, and the more indistinct the voice, the nearer the person whose death is 
certain!’ D. E. Yates. 


32.— Veterinary Science 

The subjects included under the title ‘ Gypsy Lore ’ are so numerous and so 
varied that the Honorary Secretary of the G. L. S. is often unable, from want of 
erudition, to reply satisfactorily to his foreign correspondents. For example, his 
answer to the letter printed below was, he fears, far from what the writer antici- 
pated and had a right to expect. It is therefore published in the hope that 
members who are specialists will send Mr. Hockert the information he needs. 

Sutherland, O’Brien Co., Iowa, U.S.A., 

Feb. 28, 1911. 

Publisher Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 

Liverpool, Eng. 

Gentlemen,—I wish you would please send me some circulars, or better still a 
sample copy of your Journal I may be able to send you some subscriptions, and 
what per cent, could you allow me. Also could you send me the name and address 
of some Book Publisher who publishes one or more books on the Horse, giving all 
the Tricks in the way of covering up the blemishes of unsound horses and the 
making apparently of a sound horse out an old plug or stager. If you can send 
circulars of such a book I will appreciate it, and will perhaps send several orders. 
I would enclose you a U.S. stamp for reply, but you could not use it. Please 
reply by return mail and oblige, yours truly, 

J. S. Hockert. 


33.—Gypsy Burial 

About ten years ago Noah Young, in talking about his forebears, attributed 
to his maternal grandfather, John Chilcot (husband of Liti Ruth Lovell), the 
following death-bed injunction :—‘ Bury me under a sod, and plant briars over 
me. And don’t bury me far down, and don't put no tombstone over me.’ 
Pretty as it is, and interesting as a reminiscence of secret burial, this story 
would scarcely have been worth recording had it not been that the custom of 
placing thorns on Gypsy graves was described as also obsolescent in Sieben- 
biirgen in 1890:—* Bei einigen Zigeunerstammen Siebenbiirgens besteht noch 
der alte Gebrauch, das Grab von aussen her mit Dornen zu bestecken, “damit 
es kein Fremder sehe oder gar dariiber hinwegschreite ”—wie mir ein alter 
Zigeunerhauptling erklarte. Viel wahrscheinlicher jedoch haben wir hier auch 
ein Reminiscenz des alten Brauches, Leichen mit Dornen zu verbrennen-’ 
(Wlislocki, Vom wandemden Zigeunervolke , p. 296.) For the latter somewhat 
doubtful interpretation Wlislocki refers to Liebrecht, Zur Volkshundc, p. 270. 


34.—A Gypsy Song from Hungary 

The following Gypsy song was obtained in March 1910 by a lawyer in 
Nagy-Kanizsa from a Gypsy living near that town. He gave it to Mdlle. Gisella 
Berger, who with the greatest kindness forwarded it, through Frau Jelica Belovid 
Bernadzidowska and Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, to the Gypsy Lore Society. Besides 
Romani the singer speaks Hungarian habitually. In the refrain D&rom maddrom , 
vutd&r is a Hungarian word meaning ‘ bird,’ used as a term of endearment, and 
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ddrom is an abbreviation of the same word. It is evident that the translation does 
not follow the Gypsy text literally, but is rather a free rendering or explanation 
of it. 


ZIGEUNERLIED. 




Zigeuner Text: ungarische Orthographie. 

Zsal o riczi upro pani 
Mi pirdni lavutdri 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

Besesz, besesz uxor mdnde 
Az ren kero romja kamlat 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

Uscel a csaj, priki bar 
Paid Lute lube hdr 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

Ma is vaker uze marde 
Avrezskero roinjd kdmldt 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

Csoro lukento csaro upre, 

Dirja tut tro piriam, 

Lukentova kergya tut 
Ma is dik upre ldse. 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

UEBER9ETZUNG. 

Die Ente schwimmt auf dem Wasser 
Mein Geliebter ist ein Musikant 

Ddrom, maddrom. 

Zigeuner Bursche, wie schon und braun, 
Nicht um die Welt mochte ich ihn geben 
Ddrom maddrom. 

Mein susses Herz, setz dich neben mich 
Du bist mein teuerster Schatz 

Ddrom maddrom. 
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Das Madchen entschliipft seinem Geliebten, 

Der Bursche fangt sie, um&rmt and kiisst sie, 

D£rom, madirom. 

Feuer entflammt in ihren Augen 

Sie wird bose und meldet ihn zum Soldaten, 

Den armen Zigeuner schleppt man fort zum Soldaten, 
Und sie weint, und das Herz bricht ihr entzwei! 
Ddrom, midarom. 


35.— The Wood Family Outside Wales 

With the exception of one possible mention in a Scottish document, 1 no 
traces of the Wood family of Welsh Gypsies, before the migration of the 
patriarch Abraham into Wales, 2 * have at present been discovered even by such 
indefatigable researchers as Sampson and Crofton. Yet there is a clear reference 
to one of the family in Parliamentary days in one of the works quoted by the 
latter in his Early Annals. In the Middlesex County Records, under the date 
20th April 1653, occurs the 4 * Record of the indictment of George Brewer, Elizabeth 
White, Richard Standley, Thomas Arrington, his wife Mary Arrington, Matthew 
White, Anne White, Margaret Wood, and Mary Standley “for being counterfeit 
Egyptians.” Arraigned and tried at the next Session, viz. , 26 May 1653, on this 
indictment, all of these persons (with the exception of Matthew White) were found 
“Not Guilty” of counterfeiting themselves Egyptians, but “Guilty” of being 
vagabonds, and were sentenced to be whipped and returned to their respective 
places of birth. Matthew White was respited because he was extremely feeble.* 8 
Stanley is of course a well-known Gypsy name; and Abraham Wood's son 
William married into the . Stanley family. 4 White, again, though not a common 
Gypsy name, is one by which a genuine Gypsy family at Bournemouth 6 * is known. 
Hester White, 4 a traveller’s child,’ was baptized at Shirburn (Oxfordshire), Oct. 
24, 1659 ; John White, ‘a beggar’s child,’ at Mentmore (Berkshire), 14 Nov. 
1701; and Thomas White, 4 a traveller’s child,’ was buried at Bisham (Berkshire), 
22 March 1740.® At least one Gypsy using that name still makes Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire his headquarters, though he is more commonly known by 
the name of Rose; and in the Constable's Book of Helmdon , Northants 
(foL 20 r ) is an entry, 4 Ite giuen to Mary Clarke and Richard White who had 
a passe under Mr. Harbies hande, -0-0-4’ (1673-4). Brewer I cannot parallel, 
except by an entry in the parish register of Swymbridge, Devon, for which 
I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. H. Harrison, vicar of Swymbridge. 
Mary, daughter of Henry and Maria Brewer, and Fred: Carew Henry Seth, their 
son, were both baptized there on Dec. 25, 1843. But Francis Brewerton, in 
company with another Stanley (William Standley) and John Weeks, John 
Browne and Robert Ambrose, were prosecuted for consorting with Egyptians 

1 * Alexander Wood, mason, servant to James Faa, mason in Kelso,’ among a list 
of Covenanting fugitives in 1685. Cf. Lucas, The Yetholm History of the Gypsies 
(Kelso, 1882), p. 124. 

1 For John Roberts’ account of the Wood family and its origin, see J. G. L. S., 
Old Series, i. 180. 

* Middlesex County Records , ed. by J. C. Jeaffreson [Lond., 1886-92], iii. 289. 

4 J. G. L. 5., New Series, ii. 370-1. 

B Cf. J. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 276, 285; and Gibbins, Gypsies of the Neva 
Forest , 2nd ed., p. 21. 

6 For the last two of these references and for several other extracts from parish 

registers I am indebted to Mr. F. S. Atkinson, who is undertaking the much needed 

task of working through all printed parish registers for Gypsy entries. 
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in 1594 ; 1 and the name Arington occurs in a similar document of the year 1592 
quoted by Crofton. 2 So it would appear that they were rightly acquitted of 
4 counterfeiting themselves Egyptians,* since they were Gypsies. But whether such 
was the intention of their judges is doubtful. 

An even more interesting and equally certain reference to the Wood family 
may be found in the Hertford County Records under the date 31st March 1703. 

4 Warrant to the keeper of the county gaol to receive Thomas Ingroom, Margaret 
his wife, Easter (sic) Joanes and Susan Wood, the heads of a gang of about 
50 Gipsies travelling about telling fortunes and calling themselves Egyptians.* 3 
Now Damaris, one of Abraham Wood's children, married Meredith Ingram ; 4 and, 
according to John Roberts, the Ingrams 4 with the Woods were the first (Gypsies) 
as came to Wales.* 6 The first reference to Welsh Gypsies is in Ellis Wynne*® 
Bardd Cwsg , which was printed in this very year, 1703 ; and the first reference to 
Abraham Wood is the baptismal entry of 4 Bohemia, the son of Abraham Wood, as 
supposed King of ye Gypsyes, of ffroom, in Co. Somerset,* at Selattyn, Shropshire, 
on the 25th of October 1715. The only other Somersetshire man in that register 
is 4 Thomas, s[on] of Thomas Ingram, of Co. Somerset,* who was buried there on 
Sept. 6, 1716. Unfortunately these Ingrams are not described as Gypsies in 
the register; but such descriptions were no doubt frequently omitted, and it is 
highly probable that one of the two Thomases was identical with the Thomas 
Ingroom of the Hertford record, and that that record treats of the very band of 
Gypsies who first colonized Wales. Possibly the number of the band, which 
seems unusually large, may indicate a migration rather than a mere wandering.® 

With regard to the third leader of the band, Easter Joanes, it is worth noting 
that Abraham's granddaughter Alabina married one William Jones. 7 William is 


1 Cf. Middlesex County Records , i. 221; and J. O . L . S. y Old Series, i. 21. 

2 Parish Register , St. Nicholas, Durham ; and J. O. L . S ., Old Series, i. 20. 

3 Hertford County Records . Notes and Extracts from the Sessions Rolls . ... By 
W. J. Hardy (Hertford, 1905), vol. iL p. 34. 

4 J. O . L . S New Series, ii. 370-1. 

8 Groome, In Gipsy Tents , p. 198. For other references to Gypsy Ingrams, see 
J . G. L. 5., Old Series, iii. 124-5, where the tradition of their original wealth is 
recorded, and where Dr. Archibald Constable quotes the baptism, at Llanfihangel 
Geneldglyn (Cardiganshire) in 1759, of ‘ Meredith, son of William Ingram, a Gipsie.* 
The first Welsh Ingram was supposed to have been an Alderman of London, and it 
is noticeable that the records quoted above are from Middlesex and Hertford. The 
Woods, at all events, had lost their wealth by 1785, when, on March 5, in the 
parish of Selattyn, there died ‘Sarah Wood, P[auper], w. of John Wood, a 
Travelling woman.* They may still, however, have had rich relations, for Taw 
used to talk of a Colonel Wood who lived between Brecon and West Hay. She 
considered him a half-bred Gypsy, and her husband and her son Matthew stayed 
with him for a couple of days during the latter’s boyhood. 

6 Unfortunately one knows very little about the size of the bands of Gypsies in 
former days ; but, if one can judge by the half-dozen entries in the Constable's Booh 
of Helmdon for 1653 to 1717, they were usually much smaller than this band. The 
numbers there vary from 6 to 15. This agrees with Dekker*s account:—‘ They are 
commonly an army about foure-score strong, yet they neuer march with all their 
bagges and baggages together, but (like boot-halers) they forrage up and downe 
countries, 4. 5. or 6. in a company* ( Lanthome and Candle-light , London, 1608, 
Sig. Go). Possibly, however, they travelled occasionally in slightly larger bands; 
cf. the extract from a letter of a Somersetshire J.P. in 1596 quoted in Ribton 
Turner’s History of Vagrants , p. 491, to the effect that the Gypsies, unlike other 
rogues, ‘went visibly in one company, and were not above 30 or 40 of them in 
a shire.* But even if this means that they moved about in companies consisting 
of 30 to 40, it does not afford a parallel for the number of this particular band. 

7 J. G. L. S. 9 New Series, ii. 370-1. 
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marked on Sampson’s stemma as a gdjo ; but, unless other evidence is forthcoming, 
that need not necessarily mean that he was a gdjo of settled habits, nor even pre¬ 
vent him from being a pobat looked down on by the purer-blooded Woods. At 
any rate Jones is attested as a vagrant name. 1 * 3 David, Hugh, John, Richard, and 
Wyliiam Jones all occur on Harman’s list of rogues and vagabonds ;* Morgan 
Jones was prosecuted as such in 1619 ; s Edward Jones, ‘the s. of a poore man, 
being a travelling person,’ and Richard Jones, ‘a poore wandering person,’ were 
both buried at Hughley, Salop, the first on Jan. 11, 1679, the second on 
Feb. 17, 1690. Sarah, ‘ye wife of Thomas Jones, Traveller,’ was buried at St* 
Martin’s Chapell, Fenny Stratford, on March 6, 1730; and Mary Johnes, ‘a 
traveller’s child,’ at Selattyn, May 20, 1650. And Leland heard of a Christopher 
Jones, ‘a half-breed Gypsy, but whose mother was a full blood (a Lee), and said 
to be deeply learned in old Gypsy.* 4 5 * 

At any rate, there is little doubt that both the Woods already mentioned 
belonged to the Gypsy family which still survives in Wales ; but it is with more 
hesitation that I mention two other references to vagrants of the same name. The 
first occurs in the Constables Book of Helmdon , Northants , for 1653 to 1717,® in 
which there are several references to records of payments made to companies of 
Gypsies. Under the date Sept. 3, 1660, occurs the entry, ‘Item giuen John 
Wood & his wife and three Children, and William Thomas & his wife haueing a 
pass 0-0-10.’ 

Of Thomas as a Gypsy name I have no evidence. But it occurs on Hannan’s 
list (William Thomas), and no less than five persons of that name are among the 
rogues and vagabonds whose prosecutions are recorded in the Middlesex County 
Records fl —Richard and William Thomas and John Tomas, Oct. 6, 1590; and 
John and Philip Thomas, March 17, 1573-4. The baptism of William, son of 
Elizabeth and John Thomas, of Milton in Rent, ‘Travellers,’ is recorded at 
Galton, Surrey, on Dec. 25, 1741; but ‘travellers’ need not necessarily mean 
vagrants. 

The other reference comes again from the Middlesex County Records. 7 Under 
the date Dec. 1, 1688, is recorded a true bill against Jonathan Shepheard, 
yeoman, Elizabeth Bell, spinster, and Katherine Woods, spinster, for wandering 
abroad as incorrigible and dangerous vagrants. They were fined 12cL To this I 
can add no comment save that Bell is a name which occurs three times on 
Harman’s list—John, Robert, and Robyn Bell. 

To the Ingrams I may perhaps add one baptismal entry at Ongar, Essex 
‘Martha, of John and Elizabeth Ingram (a Traveler),’ Feb. 16, 1723, and to 
English travellers of the name of Wood two recent references. George Wood* 
‘described as a gipsy,’ was fined last year for game trespass, at Wimbome 


1 Cf. Smart and Crofton, p. 263 : ' Adri o Lavines tem o Romanies, see Woods, 
Roberts, Williams, and Jones.’ Jones is also given as a Gypsy surname by Crabb, 

The Gipsies' Advocate, third edition, 1832, p.48 ; by Groome, In Gipsy Tents, p. 42, 
‘one Jones, a Cambridge knife-grinder’; by Hoyland, Historical Survey, p. 185; 
and by Cuthbert Bede, Notes and Queries, 1880, p. 362. The prosecution of a 
Richard JoneB for hawking glasses is mentioned in the Middlesex County Records, 

3 James ii., Sept. 2 ; and Mrs. Leather gives Locke, Stephens, Jones, Whatton, and 
Smith as the names of Herefordshire Gypsies from whom she collected folk-songs 
(Journal of the Folk-Song Society, vol. iv. p. 5). 

a Caveat for Cursitors (1869), pp. 78-82. 

* Middlesex County Records, ii. 140, 25 Sept., 16 James i. 

4 Cf. Mrs. Pennell’s Charles Godfrey Leland, ii. 138. 

5 Now MS. Top. Northants d. 8 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The passage 
quoted is on fol. 7 T . 

• Vol. L pp. 81, 190, 191. 

7 Vol. iv. p. 320. 
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police oourt (Bournemouth Directory, 23 Feb. 1910), and the Northampton 
Mercury for May 13 described the career of John Wood, a showman, proving that 
he at any rate is not a Gypsy. E. 0. Winstedt. 


36.— Foreign Gypsies in England, 1761 

The subject of foreign Gypsy invasions, and the question whether the invaders 
became settlers or formed alliances with our native Gypsies, are so important that 
I report the following meagre reference to an alien troop which visited Norwood 
a century earlier than the Hungarian tribe, probably identical with Groome’s 
Langarians (In Gipsy Tents , p. 38), ‘ who a few years ago came to England with 
their horses and vehicles, and who, whilst encamping with their English brethren 
in the loveliest of all forests, Epping Wesh, exclaimed “Sore si mensar si men 1 ” 
(Preface to second edition of Lavengro, 1872). 

‘ Gipsies .—The London Chronicle for January 24, 1761, states that c< there have 
been lately observed, in and about Norwood, a new sort of gipsies . They are 
blacker than those who formerly used to be there, and speak very bad English; 
whether it is their natural colour is not yet known, but it is thought that they are 
part of the gang that have committed so many robberies in these parts. If you 
ask them any questions, they cannot or will not understand you, but are very 
complaisant; and if you give them anything, they play several anticks. They 
are stout, well-made men, and appear very nimble.” ’—Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine, voL xL pp. 264-5, 1887. F. C. Wellstood. 


37. Gvpsies at Helmdon, Northants 

The Constables Account Book of Helmdon for the years 1653 to 1717, which is 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford—MS. Top. Northants d. 8—contains 
among the entries of expenditures a number of references to money paid to bands 
of passing Gypsies. Unfortunately, their names are never given ; but the entries 
are of some interest as they show the frequency with which such bands passed 
through one small town, the numbers in which they travelled, and the unusual 
kindness with which they were treated by the constables. Whips and scorpions 
appear to have been unknown in this amiable community, unless another book 
was reserved for the records of pains and penalties. 

The definite references to Gypsies are :— 

foL 5 T . (Between Sept, and Oct. 29, 1658.) Item giuen (un)to 1 a Company of 
Gipsees that were brought with a passe from Wapenham, -0-0-4. 

fol. 26. Dec. 12, 1682, giuen to a Company of Geipsseys, -0-1-0. 

foL 27. April 10,1683, giuen to a Company of Gippseys that had a passe, -0-1-0. 

July 24, giuen to a Company of Gipses, -0-1-0. 

Sept. 20, giuen to a Company of Gipeseses, -0-1-0. 

giuen to Jeningsis Boay to haue the Gipseses out of the 
towne, -0-1. 

fob 37. Oct. 5, 1688, given a Company of Gipsyes 8 in Number who came 
with a Passe from Eaton in Kent to Passe k into Cumberland. Witnesse Jo. 
Hawten, Sen., -0-0-6. 

fol. 38. Jan. 29, 1689. Giuen a Company of Gipsyes 12 in Number who 
Came with a Guide & to Pass into Essex, -0-0-6. 

foL 41. March 14, 1689. Given to 14 Gipsyes who had a Pass, -0-0-6. 

fol 42. May 27, 1689. Given a Company of Gipsyes n™ 15 who had a Pass to 
pass out of Kent into Cheshire, -0-1-2. 


1 ‘ un y is erased. 
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foL 44\ 1690. Given to a Company of Gipsyes 13 number who had a pass, 

0 - 0 - 10 . 

foL 64 b . 1693-4. pd. to Nat Croete for 6 gipses laying their one Night 
ordered by Rich. Clarke, -00-01-06. 

foL 68. (Between Aug. 2 and 23, 1697). giuen to 8 Gipsyes who had a Paas to 
goe to Robin Hoods Bay, 0-1-0. 

But besides these definite references to Gypsies, there are a number of cases in 
which persons bearing names, which are known to be borne by Gypsy families, are 
granted relief on their travels. Of course one cannot definitely claim such persons 
as Gypsies ; but, as there is a fair possibility that they were Gypsies, I give such 
as I noticed in looking through the MS. Since vagrant and Gypsy are inter¬ 
changeable terms except in the mouth of an expert, all records of vagrants are 
worthy of attention, nor can names be rejected because they do not belong to well- 
known Gypsy clans. There seem to have been, and still to be, small families in 
existence who have neither increased with time nor come under public notice. 
Perhaps the best instance is the Blewitt family. On May 8, 1696, Thomas Lovell 
and Hannah Blewitt, ‘gypsyes,’ were married at Haughton, Staffordshire ; early in 
the nineteenth century Simson saw some members of this family, who came from 
Darlington, in Scotland ( History of the Gipsies, p. 93), and in 1860 Norwood met 
George Bluett, a Yorkshire Gypsy, at Cheltenham. Except for these three 
references the Blewitt family has entirely escaped observation; yet it obviously 
existed for more than two centuries, and can hardly be extinct now. It is 
possible that the Whites and Brewers mentioned in note 35, and the Parkers 
of this note, may be instances of a similar survival of a small and little known 
family : though investigation may prove that the coincidence of name is purely 
fortuitous. It is with the hope of stimulating investigation in the little worked 
field of Gypsy nomenclature that I give such references. In most cases these 
entries refer to smaller companies than the above-mentioned Gypsy bands; and 
this may be the reason for the different method of entry. If only one or two 
people appeared, their names may have been entered; if a large company, then 
merely the general description, ‘ Gypsies.’ 

In the first case, however, it is a large band under the leadership of a Hearn :— 
foL 3 T , Feb. 14, 1656. ‘Item giuen to Peeter hearae and 11 persons in his 
Company who had a passe from two Justices in Yorkeshiere to goe into sussex, 
-0-0-6.* If this Hearn was a Gypsy, he is the first of that name recorded, as the 
earliest instance yet quoted is the marriage of Robert Hem and Elizabeth Bozwell 
at Camberwell in 1687. 1 

One other very uncertain reference to a Hearn occurs in the Helmdon list:— 
foL 65. 1696, ‘giuen to Mary the widow of Jo. Hern & her 6 Children who lost 
her Husband & all their Substance by french Priuateers, -0-1-0.* If this tale was 
true, she could hardly be a Gypsy; but veracity is not a Gypsy foible, and, 
judging by many entries, any excuse was good enough for a Helmdon constable. 
Two Stanleys follow ; the first possible, the second very suspicious :— 
foL 70. 1697, Jan. 26. Given to Mary Stanley and two Chilldren ase a mans 
wife with a pas agoing to Cambrig, -0-0-4. 

fol 19. 1673. Ite giuen September the 5° to Joane Standley and Mary 
Milleneax widdowes whose husbands were merchants & lost their ships & liues by 
duch priuateeres, -0-0-6. 

There are three references to Lees; and one would be glad to believe that 
the three with their charmingly illogical order referred to one and the same Gypsies; 
but unfortunately Lee is not a very uncommon name. 

foL 33. 1686, Nov. 26, giuen to John Lee with his wife and 5 Children who 
hadd a pase, -0-1-0. 


1 Cf, Groome, In Gipsy Tents, p. 109. 
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foL 66,1696, ginen to Jane the Relict of Jo. Lee with her 5 children who had 
a printed passe to goe into Derbyshire, -0-1-0. 

foL 70. 1697, Jan. 6. Giuen to John Ley with a pas loged all night, 0-0-4. 

One Wood, at a time when the Wood family were still in England, one Gray 
and one Shaw are recorded :— 

foL 7 T . Item giuen John Wood & his wife & three Children and William 
Thomas & his wife haueing a pass September y* third, 1660, -0-0-10. 

foL 18. 1671-2. Ite giuen to Elizabeth Gray widdow which Came out of 
Ireland with a Passe, -0-1-0. 

foL 77. 1699, May 20, giuen Charles Browne his wife and too children Ann 
day widow Sarah Shaw widow with too Children with A passe going for 
norwich Eight in number Robert Steevens carried to wapingham, 0-0-8. 

It may be noted that Brown is a Gypsy name, though not a very common one. 
It is found in Scotland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 1 Hannah 
Brown, a traveller, was buried at Orlington Pigotts, Cambridgeshire, Sept. 10, 
1765: three persons of that name, Edward, John, and William Brown, occur 
on Harman’s list of rogues ; 2 and there are still Browns in the north and south 
of England. Bill Brown and his descendants intermarried with Ambrose Smith’s 
family (J. G. L. &, New Series, iii. 162), and apparently with Youngs and Bakers 
too (J. G. L . S. y New Series, iii. 164). Norwich, the destination of the party who 
visited Helmdon, was and still is a centre of these Browns; but they are said to 
be Herons who have adopted an alias. Way mentions a Jesse Brown among 
Bristol-side travellers : 3 and at Cowley near Oxford is a pofrat family, who claim 
kinship with the Stanleys through their father a Brown, though at the same time 
they call him a gtijo. At our first visit to them my companion, Mr. Atkinson, was 
the victim of just such a determined and aimless attack of monging as Leland 
suffered at the hands of George Brown’s wife, 4 * though it is only fair to Mrs. Brown 
to add that not she but one of her daughters, wife of Platos Smith, was the offender. 
Oddly a Brown of Cowley, Oxfordshire, is mentioned here too:—fol. 67. 1696, 

4 giuen to Rich. Brown 6 who came from Cowley in Oxfordshire with a Letter of 
request Testifying his loss by fire amounted to 800 li. wittnes Jo. Brasy sen. 
-0-1-0.* But it is very unlikely that he was a Gypsy. Two other Browns occur 
in this list: fol. 36a v . March 12, 1688. ‘given to Will Browne 7 in Company 
y* Had pas from North to ille white, 00-00-09;* and fol. 67, 1696, ‘giuen to 
Christopher Brown & his Wife came with a passe, -0-0-6.’ Nor is Day unknown 
as a Gypsy surname. Precisely one hundred years after this party of Shaws, 
Brownes, and Days passed through Helmdon another Anne Day was buried at 
Arlsey, Bedfordshire, in March 1799, at the age of 108 years.® She might there¬ 
fore have been daughter of the Ann Day mentioned in these records. 

Other common Gypsy names, which occur frequently, are Taylor and Smith :— 
foL 4. Aug. 5, 1656. Item giuent William Taylor and Katherin his wife 
Creeples who had a passe from Aueley neare Bridgenorth in y* County of sallop, 
to Thaxteed in Essex or Romford, 0-0-2. 

fol. 21. 1681, Nov. 20. Giuen to one Richd Tayler, his wife & Child who 
Came with a Passe, 0-0-2. 

foL 33. 1687, March 5, giuen to John Taylor and William Taylor souldiers, 
0 - 1 - 2 . 


1 Cf. MacRitchie, Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts, pp. 44, 53, 91, 98; and 
J '. G. L . 8., New Series, i. 361. 

1 Caveat , pp. 78-82. 

* No. 747 : Being the Autobiography of a Gipsy , p. 28. 

4 The Gypsies , p. 112. 

® 1 Rich. Cowley * was at first written and corrected to ‘ Rich. Brown. ’ 

* Cf. Hoyland, p. 262 ; Groome, In Gipsy Tents , p. 115. 
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foL 70. Feb. 20, 1697. Giuen to Abimmeleck tayler A sick souldier A goeing 
to his Captain to Leester with a pas, -0-0-2. 

fol. 19. 1673. Item giuen to Theophilus Smith which had a passe for losse by 
fire in Terry Hand, August the 27°, -0-0-6. 

fol. 20. 1673-4. Ite giuen to Henry Smith his wife & fiue Children and Mary 
Beane & one Childe y* came from warham in the County of dorsett & were to 
trauell to Burton upon humber he being lame & his wife great wt Childe, -0-1-0. 

foL 33. 1687, June 1. giuen to Richard Marchall and Jane Smith with theire 
ffamileys, -0-1-0. 

June 28, giuen to one John Smith and Waker, 0-0-6. 
fol 33\ 1687. Giuen to one Jane Smith and Thomas Johnson, -0-0-6. 
fol. 45. March 13, 1690. Given to Mary Smith a Criple, -0-0-2. 
fol 53. 1693-4, given to Will Smith y l Had pase wife and 3 chilldren carried 
Away by will gilkes, -00-01-0. 

fol 67. 1696, giuen to James Smith his wife & two Children who had a Passe 
to passe into Warwickshire, 0-0-6. 

fol. 67 v . 1697, giuen to Geo. Smith his wife & 3 Children who had a Passe 
for Brimingham, 0-0-8. 

fol 80. March 12, 1699, giuen to Charles Smith his wife And one child y l 
cam with A pas, 0-0-3. 

As for their companions, Beane, Johnson, Marchall, and Waker, it may be 
noticed that the Beans are well-known in Westmoreland as a clan of potters, 
Marshall is a common Scottish tinkler name, and a Lawrence Marshall occurs on 
Harman’s list of vagrants, while Walkers are also fairly frequently mentioned 
as vagrants. Rychard Walker is on Harman’s list, Alice Walker was prosecuted for 
vagrancy at Islington, 6th Oct. 1590 j 1 at Mansfield, 5th Dec. 1693, John Walker 
and Elizabeth Walker, two sturdy vagrant beggars, one of about fifteen and the 
other about thirteen years old, were openly whipped ; 2 at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
Margaret Walker, daughter of a traveller, was baptized on June the 3rd 1716, 
and buried three days later; at Chinnor, William, son of W. Walker, traveller, 
was baptized Feb. 26, 1751 ; and at St. Martin’s Chapell, Fenny Stratford, 
Catherine Walker, a Travelling Woman, was buried Nov. 21, 1773. One 
other Johnson occurs on the Helmdon book:—fol. 33 T , 1686-7, ‘giuen to one 
Edward Johnson wh his wife and fiue more, -0-1-0 * ; and ‘Simon J onion and 
William Thomham, mighty beggers,’ were put in the stocks at Norwich 19th 
March 1496. 3 

Miscellaneous entries worthy of note are :— 

fob 4. 1656, Aug. 26. Item giuen to William Parker and his wife haueing a 
pass from Little London in the parish of Okeley (?) 4 * in Oxfordshire to goe into 
Leistershiere, 0-0-2. 

Now in 1649 Francis and Elizabeth Parker were arrested in company with 
some Greys and Smiths as Gypsies, and of this party it is specially noted that they 
spoke in a strange tongue. 6 * 8 At Hertford, in 1697, one Jonathan Parker was 
arrested ‘ on the suspicion of idle wandering about the county,’ and for having 
‘ divers counterfeit seals for passes,’—a trick which may account for some of the 
odd statements palmed off on the Helmdon constable, and John Parker ‘ for going out 
of nights to destroy partridges, hares, and pheasants.’ 6 It must be admitted that 

1 Middlesex County Records , vol. i. p. 190. 

2 Cox, Parish Registers of England (London, 1910), p. 232. 

2 The Records of the City of Norwich , vol. ii. p. 153. 

4 The name has been erased, and is difficult to read. It at first ended in -etley ; 

but 1 cannot find any Oxfordshire parish with that ending. The correction looks 

like Okeley ; but Oakley is actually in Buckinghamshire, though near the border. 

8 J . G . L . S. 9 Old Series, i. 24. 

8 Hertford County Records , i. 343, 420, 430. 
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the latter may have been merely a villager who took his delight on a moonlight 
night, as there are other Parkers, obviously not Gypsies, mentioned in these records 
as prosecuted for holding conventicles and preaching in them. But Kisby Draper’s 
companion, I am told, when he mored a veSengro , was one Israel Parker; and 
Israel’s relatives are still living about the borders of Oxfordshire and Buckingham¬ 
shire. Only a few days ago I fell in with Lucas Parker (cf. J. G. L. 8 ., New Series, 
iii. 278) not more than four miles from Oakley, the place mentioned in the Helm- 
don book, together with his nephew Levi Smith. So far as I could make out 
from a vague genealogy got from them, the family seems to have kept pretty 
much to itself, though a Loveridge and a Bedfordshire Smith had entered it by 
marriage. Both Luke and Levi are dark and Romany looking; but others of the 
family are quite gdjo in appearance, and their Romani is mixed with cant. Levi 
would have delighted Burrow’s heart, since he frequently used mengro as a separate 
word for ‘ policeman/ 1 2 

foL 20. 1673/4. Ite giuen to Andrew White, who landed at saint lues and 
had a passe with three Justices handes to it, -0-0-6. 

Ite given to Mary Clarke & Richard White who had a passe under Mr. 
Harbies hande, -0-0-4. 

fol. 33. 1686 Oct. 9, giuen to Elezebeth White and hurr sist r with 4 Children, 
- 0 - 1 - 6 . 

1686 Oct. 21, giuen to Audry White, -0-0-6. 

The Clarkes occur on Leland’s list of Gypsy families, where they are said to be 
a poSrat family living at Portsmouth. A member of the family, who carried 
a stock of name-boards, is mentioned in the last ‘Affairs ’ (J. G. L. &, New Series, 
iii. 280); William Clarke occurs on Harman’s list; and Mary Clarke d. of Luke 
Clarke, ‘a blind vagrant beggar,’ was baptized at Sanderstead, Surrey, Mar. 
24, 1632. The Whites, too, are New Forest and Bournemouth Gypsies, and 
appear to be recognised as tati Romani? There seem also to have been Clarks in 
the north, since Richard Clark, one of a Faw gang, was executed on Apr. 18, 
1767, at York, for housebreaking, and on Aug. 10, 1792, Jane and Eleanor Clark, 
in company with William Winter, suffered the same penalty at Newcastle for 
murder. 3 

fol. 11. 1662/3. Item giuen too Mary Price and forwe children, -0-0-6. 

fol. 33 T . Aug. 27, 1687, giuen to Jane Allen and Margrett price and 3 more of 
y* Company who lay 2 nightes in ye towne, -0-3-8. 

fol. 67. 1696, giuen to Charles Allen Mary Aen and 8 more of the Company 
who came from Bransen in this County with a I/° of request, -0-0-8. 

fol. 67 v , giuen to one John Allen his wife and 3 Children who had a printed 
pass to to Rasely Stock (?) in Com Hartford, 0-0-6. 

foL 76, 1699 March 20, giuen to Jone Allin with A passe towards Wess- 
chester, 0-0-1. 

The Prices are still a Welsh Gypsy clan, and vagrants of that name (or Ap 
Rice) occur on Harman’s list, and frequently in parish registers. Allen is given 
by Hoyland as one of the commonest Gypsy names, and on his list of Gypsies of 
Westminster occurs Charlotte Allen, an earthenware seller. 4 * The family seems to 
have made London their centre, since nearly two hundred years earlier two 
persons of that name, John Allen (26th March 1574) and Henry Allen (6th 
Oct. 1590), 6 were prosecuted as vagrants ; and Thomas Allen is on Harman’s list. 

1 This is quite a common use among posrals in Norfolk; and I have heard 
engro similarly used by a posrat who knew a fair amount of Romani. 

2 Cf. /. G. L . S. 9 New Series, iii. 276, 280, 285; and Gibbins, Gypsies of the 
New Forest , 2nd ed., p. 21. 

8 Lucas, Yetholm History of the Gypsies (Kelso, 1882), pp. 127, 131. 

4 Historical Survey , pp. 165, 185. 

8 Middlesex County Records , i. 87, 190-1. 
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The best known representative of the family, Goosie Allen, was a London-side 
traveller too, and though Borrow calls him a gdjo , l 2 he married into good Romany 
families, living at various times with Lurina Hearn, Providence Hearn, and Agnes 
Lee. There are still travellers of that name, as I recently met a party of them 
selling floor-cloth at Princes Risborough. They claimed to be children of a 
Yorkshire Smith, and nephew and niece of Goosie, though I am assured by a 
Gypsy who knew him that Goosie never had a brother or sister. This family was 
as much at home in the north of England as in the south, and some Allens and 
Winters have recently got into trouble at Birkenhead. Possibly these northern 
Allens are connections of the celebrated James Allan, the Northumbrian piper. 8 

fol. 11. 1662/3. Item giuen to Thomas Joones and his wiffe that came with a 
passe, -0-0-4. 

For Jones as a Gypsy name, cf. J. 0 . L. 5., New Series, iv. pp. 305-6. 

One entry only indicates sterner measures :— 

p. 54. 1693/4. Spent At North Hamton when I went to meet the debity Life 
tenant to tack up (men) 3 Trailer, 00-02-06 
and that may have been due to some special circumstances or to the energy of the 
gentleman whose official title is so mishandled. E. O. Winstedt. 


38.—Drei auf Zigeuxer bezugliche lateinische Urkunden aus 
Ungarn aus dex J. 1695/6. 

Der Giite des mir befreundeten Professors Dr. Jovan Radoni6 von der Uni- 
versitat in Belgrad verdanke ich nachfolgende drei lateinische Urkunden, die uns 
iiber die rechtliche Stellung der aus Serbien eingewanderten Zigeuner in Slavonien 
und Siidungarn erwiinschtc Auskunft gewahren. Tihomir R. Gjorgjevic. 

I. 

Sacrati8simae Caesareae Regiaeque Maiestatis Domini Domini Nostri 
Clementissimi Nomine Metrophano Popovich Monasterii Chelyb 
Vicario gratiose hisce insinuandum. 

Qualiter altissime memorata sua Majestas ad humillimam ipsius Popovich, pro 
conferendo sibi supra faraicam vulgo Zingaricam, alias intra Dravum, Savum 
Colapim, et Unam hinc inde sine officiali dilapsam nationem directoratus officio, 
praesentatam instantiam, et ad informationes eatenus perceptas clementissime se 
resolverit, et ipsum supplicanteni 4 Popovich, attactae genti faraicae, vel Zingaricae, 
sub direct oris titulo, praeficiendum decreverit, facultatem ipsi attribuerit, incultam, 
et vagabundam, hanc nationem intra certos suos limites ab inspectoratu camerali 
in partibus intra Dravum et Savum constitute, 6 eodem assignandos coercendi ad 
ordinationem vitae statum reducendi nec non juxta delictorum suorum culpabili- 
tatem corrigendi, et corripiendi, eo praeterea per expressum annexo benignissimo 
mandato, ut: 

Primo quilibet saepefatae nation is faraicae paterfamilias, a sua domo et solido 
fundo, loco Decimarum Robathae et aliorum publicorum onerum Rhenenses 
florenos sex, ad cassam dicti Inspectoratus neo-acquisitorum partinm Sclavoni- 


1 Lavolil (1907), p. 232. 

2 Cf. J. G. L. S. 9 Old Series, ii. 266; and Brockie, The Gypsies of Yetholm 
(Kelso, 1884), pp. 147-166. 

3 * Men* is erased. 4 Suplicantem ch. 5 Constituto ch. 11 se prefato ch . 
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carum persolvat, ipse Director vero annuam hanc impositionem colligat, efc ad 
attactam cassam perferat, ne gens ista, sub umbra clementissimae Caesareae 
Regiaeque Protectionis vivens absque omni plane recognitione et utilitate publica 
inter caeteros Regni incolas fundos terrasque possideat. 

Secundo, Nulli Zingarorum de terra arabili pro sua alimentatione plus possidere 
liceat quam iugera octo (id est quinque terrae arabilis, et tria pro foeno falcando) 
ab officialibus cameraticis et inspectorate ipsi assignanda. 

Tertio, Casu quo aliqui Zingari nullos fundos et terras habentes, ibi locorum 
furti solummodo gratia divagarentur, eo facto ad primam intimationem inspectoris 
illarum partium proscribantur, et e Regno exterminentur. 

Quarto, Natio et gens faraica Directori suo debitam paritionem praestet, ipse 
director vero subordinationem suam, et dependentiam a saepefato inspectoral vel 
inspectors camerali partium illarum Sclavonicarum habeat, quovis tractanda eidem 
communiret, et inde necessarias ordinationes ac resolutiones exspectet. 1 

Quo Sacratissimae Caesareae Regiaeque Majestatis clementissima resolutio ipsi 
Metrophano Popovich, pro sua assicuratione et directione bisce praesentibus 
intimatur. Signatum Viennae sub praelibatae Ma[jesta]tis suae appressae sigillo 
secreto Caesareo. 

Sioefridus Christophorus C. Breineb, m.p. 

Joannes Volcardus Comes a Conzin, m.p. 

L.S.—Per imperatorem 
die 4 Juli 1695 

Joannes Josephus de Vestenburo, m.p. 


II. 

Sacratissimae Caesareae Regiaeque Majestatis 'nomine per cameralem admini- 
strationem Budensem, omnibus et singulis, cujuscunque conditionis, status et 
praeeminentiae gradus, quibus expedit universis, praesentes notificandum, quod 
harum exhibitor Metrophanus Popovich Monasterii* Chelije Vicarius in directoreni 
Zingarorum 3 Rascianorum, vulgo gentis furaicae, 4 in neoacquisitis partium Buden- 
sium commorantium 6 ab alte titulata sua s[acratissi]ma Caesfarea] Majestate con- 
stitutus 6 sit, et observandus inter dictam gentem in posterum 7 bonus ordo requiret, 
ut hinc inde in diversis locis persistentes et circumvagantes in bona correctione 8 
et disciplina dirigantur, et certo ejus constituto capiti subjecti exsistant. 9 Ideoque 
omnibus et singulis Bude incorporatis districtibus commorantibus 10 Rascianicis 
Zingaris, auorumque vaivodis hisce serio committite, quatenus praefato constituto 
directori, sine distinctione et exceptione omnem competentem paritionem sub 
cominatione gravis animadversionis exhibeant et praestent, super quibus vero, 
huic Caesareae camerali administrationi suprema inspectio et protectio reservando, 
ad quam in casu aggravations refugium recipere, et pro remedio recurrere 11 
possunt At huic genti feraicae Zingari Hungarici non immiscendo, 12 sed in statu 
quo relinquendo secus facturus gravi poena infallibiliter infligetur. Datum 
Budae die 10 Octobris 1695. 

Sacrae Caesareae Regiaeque Majestatis camerae Hungaricae Consiliarius, et 
cameralis administrator. 

Joannes Ignatius Kur, m.p. 


1 Expectet ch. 6 Metrophano, ch. 2 Monasterij ch. 3 Zingarum ch. 

4 Furaicae ch. pro furaicae , nimirum iocandi gratia , nam Zingari a furtis 
abstinere mining possunt. 5 Comorantium ch. 6 Constituta sit ch. 

7 Imposterum ch. 8 Corectione ch. 9 Existant ch. 

10 Comorantibus ch. 11 Recurre ch. 12 Imiscendo ch. 
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III. 

Sachas Caesarbae Regiakqub Majestatib, Teneus Campi Mareshallus 

OENERALI 8 ET C0LONELLU8, 1 SUPREMUS COMMENDAN 8 IK SlGETH, QciN- 
QUE EcCLESIIS, CaPOSVAR, ScHLOSS DoMBO, MoHAZ, ALII 8 QUE LOCI 8 INTER 
Dravum et Dandbidm. 

Joakke8 Josephus Baro ab Kutn. 

Cum exhibitor praesentium, Metrophanus Popovich, Monasterii Chelije 
vicarius, exhibuerit et repraesentaverit, quatenus a Sacratissima Sua Caesarea 
Majestate constitutus sit director Zingarorum Raszianorum, vulgo geutis faraicae, in 
neoacquisitU partium Budensium commorantium, necesseque sit, bonusque ordo 
requirat, ut in diversis hinc inde exsistentes 2 locis, persistentes et circumvagantes, 
in bona correctione et disciplina dirigantur, et certo eis constitute capiti subjecti 
exsistant, 3 in cumque etiam finem ab Camerali Administration© Budensi, litteras 
ooncessionales produxerit, pro similibusque etiam hie insisterit. Sic mandatur 
omnibus et singulis hinc Commendamento subjectis cujuscunque gradus status 
conditionis aut praeeminentiae, 4 ut non tantum praefatum Metrophanum Popovich, 
secundum clementissimam altae fatae Majestatis Sacratissimae intentionem et 
volimtatem Functionem suam exercere pennittant, sed et insuper in districtu huius 
Commeodamenti de gentibus Raszianis Zingaris, eorumque Vaivodis hisce serio 
committitur, ut dicto constituto directori sine distinction© et exception© omnem 
competentem parationem, sub comminatione gravis animadversionis exhibeant, et 
praestent In cuivis rei fidem has propria manu subscriptas, consueto sigillo com* 
muniri voluL Sigethi 2 1 Februarii 1696. 

Joannes JosErHus Baro ab Kutk, m.p. 


39.—A German Law 

Landtogsakten von JuLich-Berg . 1400-1610. Herausgegeben von Georg von 
Below. Bd. 1 (Diisseldorf, 1895), pp. 203-4. 

Hambach 1532, Mai 7. Hz. Johann, Erlass an alle Amtleute und Befehlshaber 
von Jiilich, Berg und Ravensberg. . . . 

Obwohl es ihnen 1529 und 1531 ( der gesonder und frembder giler ader betler, 
ouch der heiden halver, die durch die lande zehen, . . . dergiichen der voissknecht, 
so die arme luide beschedigen,’ hat befehlen lassen, sie ‘ nit zu gestaden,’ so laufen 
sie wie auch ‘ die mussige boven ’ doch umher, ‘ dardurch unsere arme underdanen 
mirklich mit mortbrant und sunst moitwilliger wis beschedigt * werden. Adressaten 
sollen daher die vorigen Befehle und auch diesen in den Kirchen ausrufen lassen 
und fur ihre Beobachtung sorgen, ‘und dabi in alien herbergen und sunst * 
bestellen, dass keine ‘archwoenige boven aber mussichgenger in unserm ainpt uers 
bevehels ufenthalden, sonder uch als unsern amptluiden vurbraclit werden, dieselvige 
nach befinden und gelegenheit zu balden/ Alle Wirts- und Bierhauser, die in den 
Biischen und neben den Strassen liegen, ‘darin boses ufenthaldens vermodung 
ist,’ sollen *abgeschafft 9 werden. Damit ‘die rechte arme, aide, kranke ader 
gebrechliche unse underdanen, die sich irer guider, renten ader arbeit nit erneren 
moigen, nit gebrech liden,* so sollen Adressaten bei alien Pastoren und Predigern 
im Amt verordnen, dass sie ‘ uf den [!] predigstoil und sunst ermanen, das ein ider 
ampt ader kirspel dieselvige, so dainne gesessen, ernere und christlich erhalde/ 
Hambach den 7 Mai, 1532. P.S.: Adressaten sollen ‘bi alien gasthuismeistera 9 
bestellen, dass gleichfalls ‘ geine gesonde giler ader archwenige leufer bi ber. straif 
hinfur in den gasthuisern geherbergt und ufgehalden werden. Datum ut &’ 


1 Collonellus ch, 
3 ExistantcA 


2 Existentes ch. 
4 prae Em. c//. 
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The notes state that nothing is known of the laws of 1529 and 1531 mentioned 
at the beginning; but that the contents of this law are similar to one of 1525 and 
to another of 1534, Dec. 12, both published by Scotti. 1 

The editor gives two other references to 4 Heiden *:— Vogteirechnung von 
Bergheim, 1540-1: * Es sint zwein heiden zo Berchem in haftong kommen ind 
mit dem scharprichter versoicht. Sint ain unkoesten, baetloens ind ichlichs vur 
ind nae . . . verdain 43 mr.’ Nijhoff^ vi. 3, S. 1136: 2 Forderungen des 
Quartiers Nymwegen (1537, August 18), § 9: *Dat doch die avertoeghe van 
knechten ind heyden, die daegelix vast ellendelicken ind jamerlicken aver die 
arme wichter geschieden ind geboeren [!], voirtain afgestalt werden. Anders 
en solden die arme wichten ind ondersaiten geen macht hebben oir penningen 
tbetaelen.* K 0. Winstedt. 


40.—Fire-Magic 

The attention of those who are interested in the magic of the Gypsies, and 
particularly in their ancient reputation as quenchers of fire, is drawn to a short 
article, *Ein bewahrter Feuersegen,’ by Otto Weinreich, which was published in the 
Hessische Bititter fur Volkskunde, Band ix., Heft 1 , 2, pp. 139-142 (Leipzig, 1910). 
In it a spell is printed, which was obtained in 1733 from einem Heidnischen Word- 
ischen Konigin aus West-Indigen (sic), and references are given to others derived 
from a christliger Zigeuner-Konig aus Egiepten , a xigeunerischen Konig aus Judea 
und Egypten, a ziegeinische Konig aus Juda, and from a wohlerfahrenen Zigeuner 
mil Namen July Virgulic . Herr Weinrich also quotes from J. W. Wolff’s Hessische 
Sagen (1853, p. 128) the tradition that, when almost the whole of Bertelden was 
burned in 1810, a shepherd’s hut which had been blessed by a Gypsy woman 
escaped. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning that Sir Walter Scott said that he had 
1 somewhere a German ballad on this subject [spells for stopping the progress of 
conflagration] :—Seven gipsies were unjustly doomed to death ; the town takes 
fire; and the magistrates are obliged to release them, that they may arrest the 
flames by their incantations.’ Has this ballad been identified ? 


41.—Sun-Baths for the Complexion 

To the kindness of Monsieur Ed. Aude, chief librarian of the Bibliothique 
M6janes, Aix-en-Provence, we owe the following very curious account of a Gypsy 
band in the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is taken from Leitres histori- 
ques et galantes de deux dames de condition dont Vune etoit a Pains et Vautre en 
Province, par Madame Dunoyer ( Edition d 1 Amsterdam, 1739; Tome v. p. 504), 
and the initial incident may be compared with the case of three or four hundred 
naked Gypsies which Victor Areco (Das Liebesleben der Zigeuner, Leipzig, 1910 ; 
p. 33) quotes from 4 der franzosische Arzt und Gelehrte Charles Patin in seinen 
1673 zu Basel erschienenen Reiseberichten.’ 

‘Allant de Genes k Turin nous aper$umes au milieu d’une vallta k laquelle 
aboutit une grande forgt, qui couvre line partie des montagnes, le spectacle le plus 
capable de causer de la frayeur. Nous crumes voir plus de trente personnes 
rang£es sur une m£me ligne, le visage tourn6 directement au Soleil, & k mesure 
que nous approchions, nous nous aper$umes qu’elles etoient nues. Une voiture 

1 Gesetzc und Verordnungtn von J ill ich- Berg (Diiaseldorf, 1821), L 22 and L Nr. 27 
are the references given. Unfortunately I cannot verify them. 

* From NijhofTs Gedenkwaardigheden nit de gesekiedenis van Geldtrland (Am- 
heim, 1830). Again I cannot verify the reference. 
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aeule, suivie de deux horames k cheval, ce qui composoit tout notre Equipage, no 
furent pas capables de les epouvanter, il ne se fit aucun changement dans la situa¬ 
tion de cette bande, jusqu’k ce qu’ltant assez proches d’eux, M. D. . . . curieux, 
comme il 4toit naturel de l’etre, mettant pied k terre, s’arr£ta k la tete de la ligne, 
et demanda la cause d’une c£r4monie si extraordinaire. Un homme &g6, qui se 
trouvoit le plus proche de lul, fit cette R^ponse : Yous voyez des gens qui ne font 
mal k peraonne, & qui tachent au contraire de rendre service k ceux qui veulent 
les employer. Nous sommes connus sous le nom d 'Egyptian,* ou de Bohemim»> 
car on ne s’accorde pas sur nos titres, & je vous assure que nous sommes lA-dessua 
fort indiffSrens. Vous comprenez tout d’un coup qui nous sommes; mais comme 
il est n^cessaire k notre condition d’etre noirs, ou du moins fort bazan&, et que la 
nature ne r^pond pas tout k fait k nos vfies, nous employons un peu d’art pour 
supplier a ce qu’elle nous refuse. Il lui fit voir en m£me terns une pro¬ 
vision de graisse dont ils se frottoient pour faciliter l’action du soleil; 
si vous voulez s^avoir, reprit-il, pourquoi cet endroit nous a paru plus 
propre qu’un autre k cet exercice, c’est qu’apr&s nous y etre noircis au soleil 
pendant tout le jour, nous trouvons le soir k quelques pas d’ici des fours bcharbon, 
ou la fum4e ach&ve de nous donner une couleur qui ne s’efface pas de longtems. 
Il y a bien d’autres choses que je voudrais sgavoir, interrompit M. D . . . & je 
suis ravi d’avoir cette occasion de les apprendre. Dites-moi d’abord comment vous 
osez former une assemblee si nombreuse, & si vous ne craignez pas que les Sbirres 
ne vous 4clairent de trop pr&s. C’est encore une des raisons, r^pondit le Vieillard, 
qui nous fait pr£fcrer ce canton k quantity d’autres. Nous sommes ici tranquilles, 
parce que nous vivons fort bien avec les Charbonniera, qui nous pretent volontiers 
leur nom, & notre couleur ne les dement point. Nous leur faisons part de notre 
petit butin, & le feu de leurs fours nous sert k le cuire. Mais vous demeurez done 
ici habituellement, reprit M. D. . . . ? & quel emploi faites-vous de vos talents 
dans un lieu si desert ? Le vieillard le pria de Pecouter. Si vous avez tant de 
curiosity, lui dit il, de connoitre nos occupations & nos usages, je suis pret a vous 
satisfaire. Je vais renvoyer tous mes compagnons qui ont ici assez longtems 
& je vous ferai le r£cit que vous paroissez d^sirer. Vous me donnerez ce que vous 
jugerez a propos, car nous ne prenons que ce qui nous est offert volontairement. 
Et sans attendre la reponse, il fit signe aux autres de se retirer. Vous 
comprenez, reprit-il, par la promptitude avec laquelle ils in’ont ob4i, que je 
suis leur chef. Il y a vingt ans que je porte cette quality. Nous nous assem- 
blons ici chaque ann^e au mois d’Aofit, qui est le terns le plus propre & nous 
noircir. Nos femmes y sont aussi, mais la pudeur ne leur permettant pas de 
paroltre nues avec nous, elles nous succ&dent aussi t6t que nous avons repris nos 
habits. Nous passons le temps des grandes chaleurs dans cette forSt, & nous y 
avons d’autant plus de facility pour notre nourriture, que tous les Paysans des 
Villages Voisins etant occupez de leur moisson, nos femmes & nos enfants en font 
plus ais^ment la guerre a leurs poules. Elies observent n&mmoins de ne pas 
causer trop de d^sordre. Soit qu’on nous aime ou qu’on nous craigne, nous n’avons 
point encore ete chagrinez. D’ailleurs, il nous reste toujoura assez d’argent dea 
profits de notre annle, pour nous procurer de quoi vivre largement. Mon Age, qui 
passe soixante ans, n’empeche pas que je n’aye une femme jeune & bien faite, qui a 
gagne deux mille livres dans notre dernier tour. Je suis sans enfans : mais il n’y 
en a que trop dans notre bande ; la difficult# de les porter avec nous, est un des 
plus grands embarras de nos longues courses. Cependant, ils nous deviennent si 
utiles lorsqu’ils sont assez forts pour marcher, qu’ils nous d^dommagent bien dea 
peines de leur education. Nous n’^pargnons rien pour les former, car il y a 
toujours une difference extreme entre ceux qui sont ainsi accoutumez k notre 
profession d£s leur naissance, & les Avanturiera qui se joiguent a nous dans noa 
voyages. Nous avons plusieurs petites filles qui dansent en perfection, & qui 
s’entendent deji inieux que leur mere k connoitre les marques de la main. Vous 
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auriez peine k croire ce qu’elles nous valent dans certaines Provinces ; oil Ton est 
passionn4 pour la danse, k la Ville comme a la Campagne. Nous les instruisons 
pendant que nous sommes dans cette forSt, & nous avons des femmes parmi nous 
qui donneroient des lemons aux Maitres de Ville. Quand on m’a d£f£r6 la quality 
de Chef, il y avoit du d^sordre dans nos moeurs. L’exemple de quelques-uns de 
nos Compagnons qui sont tombez entre les mains de la Justice, m’a fait comprendre 
que nous avions besoin de sagesse. C’est moi qui me suis avis6 le premier de 
choisir un endroit fixe pour nous assembler tous les ans ; & quoique j’aie pris pour 
pr^texte la n6cessit4 de nous noircir, ma principale vfie 4toit de connoitre par un 
mois d’habitude le caract&re et les mceurs de tous mes associez. Je leur repr^sente 
de quelle consequence il est pour nous de ne pas nous rendre odieux par nos 
d^sordres. En particular j’ai toujours entretenu tant de moderation entre ceux 
qui m’accompagnent, qu’on me voit revenir avec plaisir dans tous les cantons oil 
j’ai dej k passe, & je re^ois souvent des reproches lorsque je suis plus d’un an sans 
y reparoitre avec ma Troupe. Je ne craindrois nulle part de me presenter 
ouvertement, si je pouvois mener tous nos gens dans une seule bande ; je trouve- 
rois le moyen de les contenir ; mais la necessite oil nous sommes de nous separer, 
m’expose quelquefois k bien des chagrins. Nos bandes ne peuvent etre composees 
que de cinq ou six personnes ; encore n’ose-t-on se presenter dans les Villes en si 
grand nombre. On se divise pour y entrer, & ceux dont les inclinations sont 
mauvaises, profitent dc l’absence de leurs Compagnons pour faire des actions qui 
nous deshonorent. J’en ai chasse plus d’un qui etoient tombez dans ces bassesses- 
1&, & pour retenir les autres par la terreur, j’ai defere moi-m6me au Barigel de 
Genes un de ces malheureux qui avoit vole un Marchand sur le grand chemin. Il 
fut execute, et je for^ai ceux que j’avois avec moi d’assister k son supplice. Je ne 
leur ai jamais fait un crime de prendre adroitement ce qui est necessaire k la vie, 
parce que je suis persuade que dans le besoin, tous les hommes ont le m£me droit 
k ce qui sert de nourriture. Mais je ne pardonne pas la violence, & je defends 
m£me avec la derni&re rigueur, le vol de tous les biens qui coutent du travail au 
Possesseur. Il ya de l’injustice k priver autrui du fruit de ses peines. Ainsi je 
ne permettrois pas qu’on prit un morceau de pain, & je soutfre qu’on prenne 
adroitement une poule. D’autres pourroient exiger un tribut de leurs Compagnons ; 
mais je considere que la pliipart ont moins de bonheur ou de talens que ma femme 
et moi. Il s’en trouve plusieurs qui reviennent plus miserables a la fin d’une 
annee, qu’ils n’etoient k leur depart. La pitie me porte encore k leur faire part de 
ce que j’ai acquis. Ce recit nous ayant beaucoup amuse, M. D ... fit diverses 
questions au Vieillard. Il lui demanda s’il etoit ne dans sa condition; oui, 
repondit-il, et quoique j’ignore le commencement de ma race, je s^ais par tradition 
qu’elle est fort ancienne. C’est k ce titre autant que pour mes autres qualites, 
qu’on m’a defere le commandement. Une partie de mes Compagnons sont 
Egyptiens comme moi de p&re en fils, & cet avantage est si considere parmi nous, 
que cette bande est toujours obligee d’avoir un naturel pour Chef. Mais il nous 
arrive quelquefois de faire des recrues dans nos voiages. Nous ne refusons 
pas de recevoir les sujets qui se presen tent, lorsque nous leur remarquons quelque 
talent. . . . 

. . . ‘ Nous priames le vieillard de nous faire voir sa femme & toute sa bande. 
Il y consentit. Ce fut un spectacle fort amusant pour nous que celui de soixante ou 
quatre-vingt personnes qui s’assembl&rent k notre arrivee avec les compliments et 
les grimaces qui sont en usage dans leur profession, les uns en nous souhaitant 
une bonne fortune & une longue vie, d’autres en s’offrant de nous dire la bonne 
aventure & en prenant nos mains pour en etudier les lignes; enfin les autres en 
dansant et en chantant autour de nous. N’appercevant parmi eux que des marques 
de joye, d’union et de bonne sante, nous les regard&mes comme le plus heureux 
peuple du monde. Cependant nous y trouv&mes un air de malproprete qui fut le 
premier objet qui nous rebuta ; & lorsque le vieillard eut fait cesser le bruit 
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& les acclamations, nous remarquames bientdt qu*en quittant le personnage qui leur 
est propre, ils ressembloient au commun des pauvres par la grossierete et 
l’ignorance. Nous leur fimes quelques lib4ralites pour satisf&ire Tardeur avec 
laquelle ils les demandoient.* . . . 


42. —Deaths of Kings and Others 

The following notices of the deaths and graves of Gypsies, which I do not 
remember seeing mentioned in any work on the Gypsies, may be worth recording 
as additions to Groome’s collections of similar references :— 

1. ‘Ridge churchyard has for many years been a favourite place of burial 
among the travelling gipsies, who were formerly much more numerous than they 
are now. Adjoining the north-west angle of the tower is a stone to Thomas Lee, 
still traditionally remembered as “ old gipsy Lee,” who died on the 5th December 
1801, at the ripe age of one hundred years. In the north-west corner of the 
churchyard, under the shelter of a large tree, is a pretty grave, covered with choice 
flowers, which are carefully guarded by wire-work. Beneath lies a poor gipsy girl, 
who died in a caravan at the road-side. Her father pays a local gardener a weekly 
sum to attend to the grave, and though there are other memorials in the churchyard 
far more pretentious in appearance, there is none so carefully tended as this. On 
the headstone is the inscription:—In Memory of Louisa Bunts, who died April 
8th, 1878, aged 15 years . . . Other memorials in the churchyard are chiefly to 
the families of Clayton, Swaine, Prentice, Ward, and Lock* (J. E. Cussans, 
History of Hertfordshire, pt. 15 ; Hundred of Cashio, p. 36, London, 1881). 

Bunces are mentioned by Groome in his book In Gipsy Tents (p. 296), and in 
an article on ‘ The Influence of the Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk' ( Transactions of the International Folk-Lore Congress , 1891, p. 306) he 
alludes to ‘ the conduct of Phoebe Bunce’s boy, who drank hot water instead of 
tea all the time that his mother was in gaol for fortune-telling.* Phoeb* travelled 
in Oxfordshire, where some of her daughters may still be found, and had the 
reputation of being able to kar any man. Groome in the old Journal (ii. 378) 
states that the origin of this family was the marriage of a pure blooded Gypsy 
woman, Phoebe Buckland, with a Wiltshire gdjo of the name of Bunce about 
1830. But old Phoebe’s daughter, Selina, and many other elderly Gypsies, have 
assured me that Phoebe’s maiden name was Smith. Possibly, however, she was 
half a Buckland, since Abraham Buckland, while asserting that she was a Smith, 
claims her as a cousin of his father, Dimiti Buckland. 

Whether the others are intended to be Gypsies or villagers one cannot tell. 
But ‘Job Clatan, char bottomer at ash be hols in Darbyshire,* and Bazena 
Clayton, m\e Smith, were known to George Smith of Coalville ( Gipsy Life , pp. 52, 
53, 242, 273, 282), and Carnation Clayton is mentioned in the old Journal 
(i. 304). Bazena has a suspicious resemblance to the Bazena Clifton of 
Groome’s In Gipsy Tents (p. 263). Lock is of course the name of a branch of 
the Boswells living in Wales ; but they are not likely to have been buried as far 
east as Hertfordshire. 

The death of tw'o Gypsies from small-pox at Ridge is mentioned by Morwood 
(Our Gipsies , p. 102). 

2. ‘ Boswell, Abraham. A Gipsey well known in south west of England, d. in 
a tent near Whitestone between Mullion and Penhale. bur. Mullion 14th Oct. 1874, 
aged 96* (G. C. Boase, Collectanea Cornubiensia, col. 96, Truro, 1890). 

3. ‘ Small, Robert Gulley, of Redruth. King of the gipsies in Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, d. Plymouth 21 Aug. 1884, aged 69. His wife became Queen of 
the gipsies on the death of her cousin in 1884. Left a family* (ib., coL 905). 
Boase gives a reference to the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis , edited by himself and W. 
P. Courtney, vol. 2, p. 729 (Lond., 1878), from which it appears that Robert Small, 
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his wife and family, seven in all, were committed to Bodmin gaol for twenty-one 
days by the Rev. Uriah Tonkin for the offence of sleeping in tents, 25 April 1864. 
The case was commented on in Parliament, and the parson defended his action by 
pointing out that they were guilty of vagrancy, fortune-telling, sleeping under a 
farmer’s waggon, and damaging property by breaking down trees and lighting fires 
(c£ The Times , 10th and 14th May 1864 ; and Hansard, vol. clxxv., cols. 193, 461-2). 
These accounts speak of Small’s wife and six children, the youngest being only 
eight years old. Further details may perhaps be found in the Cornish Telegraphy 
4th May 1864, p. 3, col. 3; 11th May, p. 2, col 7 ; 18th May, p. 2, col. 7, if any one 
has access to that paper. Robert’s wife, the Rev. G. Hall kindly informs me, was 
Rhoda Heron. 

4. ‘ On the floor of the old church [of Newington] was, among others the grave¬ 
stone of George Powell, who is said by the editor of “ Aubrey’s Perambulations of 
Surrey,” to have been styled “ King of the Gipsies,” and to have died in the year 
1704, in very flourishing circumstances,—in fact, as rich, or rather as poor, as a 
king’ (W. Thornbury and E. Walford, Old and New London , vol vi p. 263). 

Their authority seems to be Aubrey’s Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey , vol v. (London, 1719), p. 136 :—‘At the lower End of the same 
lie [the middle aisle of Newington Church], under a black Marble Stone, lyes the 
Body of Mr. Powell , called the King of the Gypsies ; a Man well known here, 
who died in very flourishing circumstances, and over his Grave is this 
Inscription : 

Here lyeth the Body of 
M r . George Powell of this 
Parish , who departed this 
Life the 28 th of Desember 
1704, in the 47. Year of his 
Age. 

Anne Powell and John Appowell occur on Harman’s list of vagrants ; but I 
have never heard of any other Gypsies of that name. 

5. In the Memoir of the Rev. John Russell ', by E. W. L. Davies (new ed., 
London and Exeter, 1902, pp. 192-7), is mentioned the burial of a king of the 
Gypsies, a very old man, at Swymbridge, Devonshire, between 1833 and 1878. 
There is said to be a stone erected to his memory in the churchyard. Two days 
after his funeral, one of his daughters, apparently hale and hearty, announced 
that she would be the next person buried by Russell: and shortly afterwards she 
was dead and buried with her father. No name is given, though a son Seth is 
mentioned. But the Rev. H. Harrison, vicar of Swymbridge, has very kindly 
looked at the registers for me ; and he finds there that Edward Boswell, who is 
remembered in Swymbridge as ‘ King of the Gypsies,’ died on Dec. 24, 1851, aged 
75 years, and his daughter Matilda, wife of Aaron Boswell, on Jan. 11, 1852. 
Another Aaron, son of Seth and Jane Boswell, was baptized there on Dec. 
25, 1843. 

There is one noticeable point in this account. The dying king gave to Mr. 
Russell, as well as his rat-catcher’s belt, a ‘silver Spanish coin, Temp. Car. in. 
Rex Hispanke’ which he had long worn as a charm. Now Charles hi. of Spain 
reigned from 1759 to 1788 ; and in 1761 foreign Gypsies were seen at Norwood 
(cf. J. G. L. &, New Series, iv. 307). Moreover, Addie Lee, Jasper Petulengro’s 
granddaughter, told Mr. Thompson that her mother’s people, the Smiths, came to 
England from Italy about 150 years ago, and that her father’s people, the Lees, 
were Spanish Gypsies, who met the Smiths in Epping Forest. Do these facts, 
taken together, indicate an invasion of Gypsies from southern Europe, who 
became permanent settlers in England, about 1761 ? Further support may be 
found by the credulous in an extract from the Detroit Free Press for September 2, 
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1891, quoted in the Old Series of this Journal, iiL 121. There was announced the 
birth of a son to Sam Buckland and his wife, a daughter of ( King Henry, late ruler 
over the Romany tribes of the United States, Canada, and the South American 
States,’ who died at Birmingham in November 1890 : and his daughter is described 
as ( a great-granddaughter of Charlotte, who was the twenty-seventh queen of the 
Zut tribe of the Basque and Asturias provinces in Spain.’ All this may be true ; 
but truth is not at a premium in the American press ; and the little word Zut alone 
is, I fear, sufficient proof of tampering. I am, therefore, inclined to believe the 
Rev. G. Hall’s suggestion that the dead King Henry referred to is old Henry James, 
in whose camp Leland saw a granddaughter of Charlotte Stanley: 1 2 and that 
Charlotte Stanley has for some reason had the high-sounding titles attached 
to her. 

Right Door 3 Lee’s mystical box, given by David Lee to George Smith of 
Coalville, bore the date 1765, and was said to be of Dutch origin. But that* I 
fear, is no evidence that it had been recently brought to this country by foreign 
Gypsies, as such boxes are quite common. Nor can much stress be laid on the 
statement of a chapbook History of James Allan (Newcastle, n. d.), that he was 
4 concerned in a sheep-stealing affair with a foreign gipsy, who had lately joined 
the gang,’ though, as Allan lived from 1734 to 1810, the date would correspond 
well enough. 

6. In the parish register of Spelsbury, Oxfordshire, occurs the following 
entry according to Canon Oldfield’s 4 Extracts from the Parish Registers of Oxford¬ 
shire’ (Berks, Bucks , and Oxon Archaeological Journal , 1910, p. 74) :— 

4 1570. Christoferus Iron ad vena et pagrinus [ = peregrinus, or perhaps pag&nus] 
ambulans p: viam moretur [=moritur], et sup. montem nuncupatu Leedownes, ex 
certis legittimis causis, sepultus fuit 18° die Octobris.’ 

There was apparently no suspicion of suicide; and it is difficult to imagine 
any other just cause for refusing to bury him in the churchyard, unless he was 
supposed not to be a Christian. If that was the case, then there is a fair possi¬ 
bility that he was a Gypsy. Can the name be a corruption of Heron or Hearn ? 
That name is very variously pronounced and written. I have frequently heard 
it pronounced as Ern, which is not very far from Iron, nearer at any rate than 
the strange form, 4 Horam,’ used in an entry in the Chinnor parish register (Groome, 
In Gipsy Tents , p. 114). 

7. That reminds me of another puzzling name which occurs in the Heckfield 
and Mattingley parish register : and I cannot forbear quoting it, though it does 
not refer to a death. It is taken from a MS. copy of the register, which is in 
the Bodleian Library (MS. Top. Hants, c. 3):— 

4 1738 Pritharne oner, d. of one of those Persons commonly calld Gypsies or 
Aegyptians was bapt: May 25th, 1738. Query? are the words significant in any 
language ? or else only the Jargon of Gypsies. 

N.l 5.—The Name was sent to Church with the child, written, as above, on a 
Piece of Paper.’ 

Is t his a singularly bad attempt at spelling 4 Brittania Honour ’ ? And, if so, 
how did a Gypsy come by the name Honour ? A somewhat similar-sounding 
Christian name, Bethomia, is, however, authenticated (J. ft L. S 1, New Series, 
i. 92). E. 0. WIN8TEDT. 


1 English Gipsies (London, 1873), p. 172. 

2 With this strange name compare 4 Righto, son of John Buckland, Tr&vailer,’ 

christened at Chinnor Feb. 6, 1762/3. Probably both are corruptions of Righteous; 

as a Righteous Lee is mentioned in the register of Bisham, Berkshire. 
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By Alexander Russell 

(Ft.note) =Footnote. G. = Gypsy. Gs. = Gypsies. 

There are important sub-alphabets under ‘ Folk-Tales, Incidents of,’ ‘ Names, G. 
Christian,’ ‘Names, G. Surnames,* ‘Names, G. Tribal or Race,’ ‘Names of 
persons who are probably Gs.,’ ‘Newspapers,’ ‘Notes and Queries,’ ‘Nuri 
Stories, Incidents of,* 1 Occupations, G.,’ ‘Superstitions, G.* The incidents 
of the Nuri Stories which are obviously folk-tales have been indexed under 
the heading ‘Folk-Tales, Incidents of, 1 only those of the purely personal 
reminiscences being given under the heading ‘Nuri Stories, Incidents of.’ 


Abou’lmahaskn, (refs.) 77. 

Ach-da, tekamts man, (song), 130. 

Ackkrley, Rev. Fred. G. : Observations 
on ‘ Textes en Romani Russe,' (note), 
236. 

Acrobats, G., 259. 

Actes de la Soci6t4 de Literature n#er- 
landaise , (ref.) 131. 

Acts, decrees, and laws against Gs., 86-7, 
158-9, 314. 

Adajd e-bida , (song), 127. 

Adala, Gs. near, 66. 

Adam, J. and J. Collyer: Criminal In¬ 
vestigation , (refs.) 36 ( ft.note ), 39 ( ft. 
nofe) t 40 (ft.note). 

Adelung : Mithridates , (refs.) 170, 177. 

Adspektsprostitution among Gs., 152-3. 

Agram, Court records of, (quot.) 90-4. 

Ahlqvist, 84 ( ft.note). 

Ai bdro dewel ho me kerddm , (song), (ref.) 
82 (ft.note). 

Ainsworth, Harrison, Rookwood, (refs.) 
213, ‘214. 

Aj da y mir6 ztleno urd6. (song), 126. 

Albanian beliefs about Gs., 70. 

Aleppo, Baskhits in, described by Yakut, 
84, 88 98. 

a/ef, ‘ sweet,’ derivation of, 233 (ft.note). 

Alexander, the Good, of Moldavia pre¬ 
sents Gs. and Tartars to monastery, 95. 

Alines, G. dancers of Egypt, 78. 

Alphabets, Romani, 5, 73, 121, 197. 

ambndiy derivation of, 240. 

Ambrnli ‘ shoe*,* (note). By Sidney W. 
Perkins, 240. 

Am# rakirdsa, (song), 130. 

Ancient Mythology. See Bryant. 

ande kan , derivation of, 233 (ft.note). 

andekhora t ' immediately,’ derivation of, 
150. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, laws of, 
(quot.), 85, 86. 

Annates svltanorvm Othmanidorvm. See 
Lewenklaw. 

Annual Register. See Dodslev. 

Another Bulgarian G. Folk-'Tale. Re¬ 
corded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith, 49- 
54. 

Anthropological Report. See PatkanofF. 

Antiquarian Magazine. See Walford. 

YOL. IV.—NO. Y. 


Antiquary , The. See Scott. 

Arabian Nights. See Thousand and One 
Nights. 

Arabs, G. race-name, 242 (and ft.note ). 

Aravan, Gs. near, 63. 

Archaeologia , (ref.) 163. 

Archduke Joseph of Austria and the Qs. t 
(note). By H. T. Crofton, 65-0. 

Areco, Victor, Liebesleben der Zigeuner, 
Das , (rev.), 152-5; (ref.) 315. 

Arnold von Harff, (ref.) 36 (ft. note). 

Artillery inspector, G., 95. 

Aryens au Nord et au Sud de VHindou - 
Kouch t Les. See Ujfalvy. 

Ascoli, G. I., Zigeuneri8ches t (refs.) 136, 
224, 228. 

Asiatic Researches. See Richardson. 

Aspirates in Romani, 80, 173. 

Atjigani, G. race-name, 95. 

Atkinson, F. S., 304 (ft.note). 

Aubrey, Natural History and Antiquities 
of the Gounty of Surrey , (quot.) 319. 

Aude, Ed , S'tn baths for the Complexion , 
(n«»te), 315-8. 

Audhiya, low-caste Indian tribe, 38. 

Anf Tiirkischer Krde. See Grothe. 

Ans de.m inn^ren Leben der Zigeuner. 
See Wlislocki. 

Author, G., 151-2. 

Avalanche kills Gs., 155. 

Bacmeister, 170. 

baxterdra , baxttresa , derivations of, 43 
(ft.note). 

Badhaks, Indian Criminals, 39. 

baghli , hole through which to lift door- 
latch, 36. 

Balkan Gs. t (note). By Miss M. Edith 
Durham, 66-70. 

Balkan Gs. tontless, 67. 

Baltis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 162. 

Baptism of Ismaelites, 99. 

Bartlett, The Rev. D. M. M., Traces 
of G. Settlements in England t (note), 
64. 

Bashkirs in Hungary, 84, 88. 

Basket-makers, G., 259, 297. 

Bataillard, Paul, 78, 96. 

Bath-attendants, G., 77. 
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Baudelaire, Charles, Fleurs du Mai , 
Les, translation from, by Arthur 
Symons, 161. 

Banriyas, Indian Criminals, 37, 39. 

Beambs, John, (ref.) 176. 

Bear-leaders, 6., 67. 

Bede, Cuthbert, (ref.) 306 (ft.note). 

Beggars, G., 26, 160, 249. 

Begging, G. woman’s method of, 249. 

Bell of Antermony, Travels, (refs.) 168, 
169, 189. 

Bergerac, Satyrical Characters , (quot.) 
214. 

Beriyas, an Indian nomad tribe, 36. 

Betrothal ceremonies among Russian 
Gs., 204-8. 

Bew, country of Saracens, 100. 

Beytrag zur Rotwellischen Grammattk , 
(ref.) 170 (ft.note). 

Bhamptas, tribe of Indian criminals, 37. 

Bible Paraphrase, German , 89. 

Birkbeck, W. J., 64. 

Bischoff, 171, 177, 179. 

Bita Kant, I, Welsh-G. Folk-Tale, 40-7. 

Blacksmith, G., 95, 105. 

Boasc, G. C., Collectanea Comubiensia, 
(quot.), 318. 

Boozek, A. , Codex diplomcUicns et epis- 
tolaris Moraviae , (quot.) 98 (and ft. 
note). 

Bokhtlingk, (refs.) 176 (ft.note), 195. 

Bohemians, G. race-name, 131, 132, 151, 
155, 259, 316. 

Borde, Andrew, 56, 131, 140, 163. 

Borrow, George, 10, 80, 153, 154, 216 
(ft.note), 311 ; Lavengro, (quot.) 55, 
(refs.) 68, 163 (ft.note), 307 ; Lavo-ltl, 
(refs.) 39 (ft.note), 176, 177 (ft.note), 
184, 312 ; Zincali, (refs.) 20*2 (ft.note), 
228, 229, 297. 

Bosnian and Rumanian Gs., (note). By 
Alexander Russell, 240. 

Bosnian Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Bou6, Ami, Turquie d'Europe, La, 
(quot.) 68. 

Bourgeois, Henri, Textes en Romani 
Russe, 121-30; Journal Pseudo-Tchin- 
ghiant , Un, 298-301. 

Brand, Observations on Popular Anti¬ 
quities, (refs.)40, 214 

Brass-workers, G., 240. 

Bray, Justice, his views on Gs., 158. 

Bread : a protection against mulos , 266 ; 
in horse’s collar, G. superstition about, 
266 ; oath by, 265. 

Bread and herring inspector, G., 95. 

Brknnwald, Heinrich, Schweizerchronik, 
(quot.) 78. 

Brepohl, Friedrich Wilhelm, Nikolaus 
Mihajlo Der Kleine, 47-9; Zigeuner 
als Musiker in den Tiirkischen Erobe- 
rungskriegen des XVI. Jahrhunderts, 
Die, 241-4; Zigeuner im Byzantinischen 
Reich , Die , (rev.), 297-8; Zigeuner in 
der Eurojmischen Tiirkei, (note), 75-6. 

Briars placed on G. grave, 302. 

Bridlemakers, G., 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Brief Account of some Travels. See 
Brown. 

Bright, Richard, 175. 


Briohtwen, Eliza, Life and Thoughts of 
a Naturalist, The, (quot.) 75. 

British G. Crimes, (note), 157-9. 

Broadwood, Lucy, G. Legends , (note), 
71-2. 

Broca, Paul, 61 (ft.note). 

Brochure tsigane, Un. See Caccini. 

Brockie, Gs. of Yctholm, The, (ref.) 312 
(ft.note). 

Broom-makers, G., 64, 275. 

Brown, Edward, Brief Account of some 
Travels, (ref.) 67- 

Bryant, Jacob, 9, 10, 19; collects 
Romani at Windsor in 1776, 163-8; 
first to illustrate relations of Romani 
and the Indo-Irenian tongues, 169; 
his Ancient Mythology, 168 ; his errors 
in Romani, 170-7 ; his Romani vocabu¬ 
lary, 178-94. 

BftVs Boots, (note). By T. W. Thomp¬ 
son, 74. 

Bulgarian Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Bulgarian G. Folk-Tales, Cor, O, ‘The 
Thief,* 142-51; Muxtiskeri Paramisi, 
E, 9 Story of the Mufti,* 50-4. 

Bulgarian invasion of Hungary, 85. 

Bulgarian loan-words in Romani, 222, 
224, 226, 228, 235 (ft.note). 

Bulletin Historico-pliilologique of Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Peters¬ 
burg, 195. 

burd, derivation of, 41 (ft.note). 

Burial, G., 155, 302. 

Burney, Miss F., Diary and Letters, 
(ref.) 165 (and ft.note), 

Burnside, Rev. F. R., 4. 

Burr, Dr. Malcolm, 221 (ft. note). 

Butchers, G., 90, 91, 92. 

Buttner, 170. 

Buxton Heath, a G. haunt, 64; charac¬ 
ter of the Gs. of, 64. 

buzni , meaning of, 216 (and ft.note). 

Byhan, (refs.) 224, 226, 229. 

Caccini, G. S. Uifalussi, Bomi, I, (rev.), 
151-2. 

Calderarii (Caldarii), 96, 97; privileges 
of, 96. 

Capitaines de Bohtmiens. By S. G. 
Monseigneur J. de Carsalade du Pont, 

259-62. 

Carew, F. W. See Way. 

Carpathian mountains, copper mines of, 
96. 

Carpenter, G., 95. 

Cephalic-index of Hindu-Kush tribes, 
61-2. 

Ceremonial purity among Gs., 154. 

Chaltsmide = G8., 89. 

Chandravedis, low-caste tribe of Central 
India, 37, 

Charles Godfrey Leland. See Pennell. 

Chhapparband, coiners, methods of, 38. 

Cholera and Gs., 165. 

Chrestomathie Arabe. See De Sacy. 

Chronik der Stcult Zurich , (ref.) 78. 

Chroniken der Stadt Konstanz. See 
Ruppert. 

ci, remark on form, 44 (ft.note). 

Cigan, G. race-name, 95. 
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Ciganini, G. race-name, 67. 

Ciganos, G. race-name, 165. 

Cingarije, G. race name, 94,95 ( ft.note ). 

Civilizing of Gs., futile attempts at, 66, 
239. 

Cleanliness, G., 156, 158, 265; Balkan G. 
lack of, 66. 

clerin , remark on form, 177. 

Codex diplomatics salemitanus , (ref.) 
97 (ft.note). 

Codex Moravian. See Boczek. 

Coklho, 154. 

Cogalniceano, (ref.) 235 (ft.note). 

Colocci, Marquis, fimouvante CMmonie, 
Une , (note), 155-6; Italian Os. et le 
ChoUra , Le*, (note), 155; (rev.) of 
Caccini’s Romi , /, 151-2; Zingari, Qli, 
(ref.) 23o (ft.note). 

Conjurers, G., 259. 

Consonantal sounds in Bryant’s Romani, 
173-4. 

Constable, Archibald, 305 (ft. note); O . 
Treatment for Erysipelas , A, (note), 
70. 

Constable's Book of Helmdon , Northants, 
(quot.) 304, (ref.) 305 (ft.note), (quot.) 
306, 307-12. 

Coppersmiths, G., 218, 234 (ft.note), 
238. 

Coptic and Romani, supposed relation¬ 
ship of, 169 (and ft.note). 

Gor, O, Bulgarian G. Folk-Tale, 142-51. 

Costume of English female Gs., 80; of 
Russian Gs., 258 ; of Turkish Gs., 79, 
242 (and ft.note). 

covasrorook , remark on form, 177. 

Cox, Parish Registers of England, (ref.) 
310 ( ft.note). 

Coxe, Rev. W., collects short list of 
Hungarian Romani, 166, 169, 176, 
182. 

Crabb, Os'. Advocate, The, (ref.) 316 
(ft. note). 

Crapelet, G. A., Proverbe* et dictons 
populaire*, (ref.) 96 (ft.note). 

Criers, G., 77. 

Criminal Investigation. See Adam. 

Croatia, Gs. in, 90. 

Crofton, H. T., 304; Archduke Joseph 
of Austria and the Gs., (note), 65 6. 
See also Smart. 

Crooke, William, Notes on the Criminal 
Classes in the Bombay Presidency. 35- 
40; Popular Religion and Folk-Lore , 
(ref.) 40 ( ft.note) ; Tribes and Castes, 
(ref.) 36 (ft.note). 

Crucifixion, nails of. See Nails. 

Curse on the Gs. in Montenegro, 67. 

Cussans, History oj Hertfordshire, 
(quot.) 318. 

Czigany Nyelvtan. See Joseph, Arch¬ 
duke. 

Dalmatia, sedentary Gs. in, 97. 

Dancers, G., 69, 78, 79, 153, 218. 

Dances, lascivious, of Gs., 69, 78. 

Danford, Beatrice, translator of Jokai’s 
Yellow Rose, 70. 

Dards, a race akin to the Gs., 60. 

darikerdv, remark on form, 80. 


Davies, E. W. L., Memoir of the Rev. 
John Russell, (quot.), 319. 

Davilja , 79. 

de, note on, 204 (and ft.note). 

De Carsalade du Pont, Capitaines de 
Bohemiens , 259-62. 

Df. la Grange, A., Extraits analytiques 
des Registres de Tournai, (quot.) 70. 

Dk Sacy, Silvestre, Chrestomalhie A robe, 
(quot.) 76-8. 

Ds Windt, Harry, Through Savage 
Europe, (quot.) 240. 

Deafness, G. cure for, 264. 

Death Bird, The, (note). By Wm. 
Ferguson, 160 ; by Miss D. E. Yates, 
301-2. 

Deaths of Kings and Others, (note). By 
E. 0. Winatedt, 318-20. 

dAbaami, remark on form, 150. 

Defecation, by Indian criminal tribes, 
39. 

Defilement, G. ideas of, 156, 265. 

Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-Light, 
(quot.) 305 ( ft.note). 

Delvau, Alfred, Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Verle, (quot.) 240. 

Den Dobridin , (song), 206-8. 

Denmark, Gs. in, 236-40. 

Deposits by Gs. for kettles, 238-9. 

Dkrenbourg, Translation of Yakut, 
(ref.) 99 (ft.note). 

Description of Egypt. See Makrizi. 

Devil courts a G. Girl, Russian G. Folk- 
Tale, 209-11. 

Dialect of the English Gs. See Smart. 

Dialect, Romani, of Hampshire, 5; of 
Germany, 132; of Russia, 198. 

Dictionary of National Biography, (ref.) 

2 . 

Dictionnaire de la Langue Verle. See 
Delvau. 

Dili.mann : Zigeuner-Buch, (refs.) 218 
(ft.note), 238 (ft.note). 

Disease and Gs., 155, 158. 

Dobrowolski. V. N., 210 (ft.note), 211, 
212, 213 ; his Kisile fskie Zigane, sum¬ 
mary of, 198-217, 244-58 ; (quot.) 209- 
11 . 

Doi'SiJCY : Annual Register, (refs.) 163, 
167, 179. 

Dog-clippers, G., 259. 

Dog-fanciers, G., 64. 

Doll used in match-making among 
Russian Gs., 205-8. 

Dom, G. race-name, 292. 

Doms, Maghaiya. low-caste tribe of 
IndiA, 36 (ft.note). 

Douglas, Dr. John, friend of Bryant, 
(quot.) 163, 166, 169. 

Doung&nes, Asiatic tribe, 62 (and ft.note). 

Dreams and omens among Russian Gs., 
215-7. 

Drei mif Zigeuner Beziigliche Lateinische 
Urkunden aus Ungam au* den J . 
1695-6, (note). By Prof. J. Badoni£, 
312-4. 

Dress. See Costume. 

Dunoykr, Madame : Lett res histcriques 
et gnlantes de deux dames de condition , 
(quot.) 315-8. 
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Durham, Miss M. E., 221 (ft.note); 
Balkan Gs., (note), 66-70; Through 
the Lands of the Serb , (ref.) 66. 

Dutt, W. A. : Moxadi (note), 156 ; Sold 
to the Devil , (note), 71. 

Diav mangiy d/ili, bari Rusiati , (song), 
232. 


Early 'Annals (note). By E. O. Win- 
stedt, 159-60. 

Ebn-aias : Histoire de Vfigypte , (ref.) 77. 
Ebx-kadi-schohbah, (ref.) 77. 

E^^tian legend, Basque G. version of, 


Egyptians (Aegipti&ni, Aegyptii, Egip- 
tians, Egyptiens), G. race-names, 159, 
160, 242 (and ft.note) t 239, 304, 305, 
316. 

Ehbbnbobg, H&rald: Far-travelled Band 
in Sweden, A, (note), 72-3; Magnus 
the Tinker , (note), 73-4. 

Elections in Russia, G. behaviour at, 
253-4. 

Elissyeff, 195. 

Emouvante CMmonie , Une, (note). By 
the Marquis Colocci, 155-6. 

Enchiridion fontium historiae Ilungaro- 
rum. See Marczali. 

Enciklopediceski slovar, (ref.) 88 (ft.note). 

Endlicher, S. L. : Rerum hungaricarum 
monumenta arpadiana , (quot.) 86-7. 

English Gs., morals of, 154. 

-engro used as separate word, 311 (ft. 
note). 

Entertainers, G., 77, 238-40. 

Eranien type, 60. 

Ethnographie von Ungam. Hunfalvy. 

Etymologies— 

ale« t 233 (ft.note ); ambrnli , 240 : ande 
Jean , 233 (ft.note) ; andekhora , 150; 
baxterava, baxteresa, 43 (ft.note); 
burdy 41 (ft.note) ; x a ^dli, 151 ; 

* droland , 45 (ft.note) ; gamos a, 207 
(andft.note); hai , 234 ( ft.note ); kaza- 
nakjU , 54; kodtl , 233 (ft.note); krac, 
235 (ft.note); kuia, 235 (ft.note); 
masxdri 202 (/t.nofe); rnuxtis , 53; 
p'andili <*uri , 45 ( Jt.note ); pundre , 
202 (yfc 7i'j/e) ; ric£o (ricka), 43 (/*. 
no*e); row, 292, 296 ; sudimi , 150 ; 
Tiyavi, 95; uglimenedtr, 43 (/tf.nofe); 
utjan, 54. 

Ewsum, Johan van (1570): paper of, 
131. 

Executioners, G., 66, 77. 


Falcon-trainers, G., 63. 

Falmkrayer: Geschichte der Ilalbinsel 
Morea , (ref.) 243 (/fc.note). 

Farriers, G., 248. 

Far-travelled Band in Sweden , A, (note). 

By Ha raid Ehrenborg, 72-3. 

/tae o/ Kasim Pasha , TAe, (note). By 
Bernard Gilliat-Smith, 79 80. 

/*ea and /’aa, (note). By Alex. Russell, 
160. 

Ferghana, Gs. of, 62. 

Ferouson, William: Death Bird , The , 
(note), 160. 

Fiddlers, G., in Turkey, 242, 244. 


Filth of Balkan Gs., 66. 

Finck, Prof. F. N. : his career, 81 ; 
death, 82 ; Lehrbuch , 82; writings on 
Armenian-G. dialect, 82. 

Fine imposed on faithless bridegroom, 
208. 

Fire, G. carefulness about, 199. 

Fire-Magic, (note), 315. 

Fishermen, G., 199. 

Fleurs du Mai , Les. See Baudelaire. 

Folk-Lore qf British Birds. See Swain - 
son. 

Folk-Tales— 

Anglo-Romani: De Little Fox , (ref.) 
40; Jack and the three Bargains , 
273-5. 

Basque-G.: The flight into Egyjit , 
297. 

Bulgarian, G. : Story of the Mitfti, 
49-54: The Thief , 142-51; St. 
Gregory's Curse, 72. 

Russian G. : A Storm in the Forest , 
202-3: The Devil Courts a G. 
Girl, 209-11. 

Servian G. [Ballad], Milokof Drobn- 
jak, 69. 

Syrian G. [Nuri Stories]. No. 
xxxix., 28-9; No. xli., 30-1 ; No. 
lx., 110-1 ; No. lxi., 111-2; No. 
lxii., 112-3; No. lxiii., 113-4; No. 
lxiv., 114-5; No. ixv., 115-6: No. 
lxviii., 117-8; No. lxix., 118-20; 
No. lxx., 120; No. lxxi., 279 ; No. 
lxxii., 280; No. lxxiii., 280-1; 
No. lxxvi., 283-7. 

Welsh G. : The Little Hen , 40-7. 

Folk-Tales, Incidents of— 

Abstention from cohabitation for 
three nights, 275 ( and ft.note). 

Adulterer slain by husband, 29. 

Ass substituted for mule, 147. 

Bad figs for ghul, 119. 

Barn, empty, 45, 

Barrel of tar, 145. 

Beard turns white from fear, 29. 

Beautiful daughter, 41 ; made more 
beautiful, 44. 

Beautiful girl in beggar’s house, 120. 

Bedawi, insatiable, 31; his tricks to 
obtain food, 31. 

Bedawi, slain by ungrateful man, 
279 ; trapped in well by negro 
slave, 280. 

Bedawi’s son avenges his father, 
279 ; wife seized by negro, 280. 

Bee siuging, 274. 

Big son, 28. 

Bird saves its young from fox by 
providing amusement and water, 
286 ; settles on man’s head, 286. 

Bird-shooting, 234. 

Birth of little hen, 45. 

Black horse, 115. 

Boar struck with pail, 41, 42, 43. 

Boar’s request, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Boy : beheads negroes, 116 ; blinded 
by mother, 116: given to Moor, 
111 ; in oven, 51; put in sack, 
119; put into pot, 119; reading, 
111 ; steals mare and two foals. 
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Folk-Tales, Incidents of— continued. 

114 ; with a sack, 50, 51 ; wraps 
himself in big faggot, 119. 

Boy and girl escape from Moor, 111. 

Boy’s answer to mufti, 50, 51, 52. 

Brandy, 211. 

Bread, theft of, 29. 

Broom that sweeps gold, 113. 

Brother, of murdered man sells his 
property, 233: poor, 113; rich, 
refuses to help poor, 113. 

Brother’s head cut oft*, 145. 

Brothers, three, 119; two eaten by 
ghul, 119. 

Brothers and sisters rescued from 
ghul, 112. 

Butler, looks through window, 47. 

Camels, twenty, stolen, 29. 

Candle goes out, 234. 

Cannibal turns sick and confesses, 
234. 

Castle of iron, 119. 

Cave: boys sleep in, 114; negro 
hidden in, 116. 

Charity to the poor, 120. 

Chest blown to land, 45. 

Children, cooked and eaten, 234 ; 
with horns, 211. 

Children’s remains thrown into 
water, 234. 

Child’s tongue and leg burnt, 203. 

Coat with papers in pocket, given to 
beggar, 120. 

Daughter : beautiful, 41; betrothed, 

211 . 

Death : desired but impossible, 234. 

Devil: breaks bed and escapes, 211 ; 
cleverer than God, 203; gets 
drunk, 211. 

Dog: as big as a donkey, 115; 
choked by a stone. 114 ; eats two 
thieves, 115; of Bedawin, 114; 
slain by third thief, 115. 

Donkeys killed by a ghul, 281. 

Drug causes pregnancy, 111 ; re¬ 
stores eyesight, 116. 

Dying man saved by a Bedawi, 279. 

European in black clothes and on 
black horse, 115; becomes mad, 
115; shot, 115; his wife and pro¬ 
perty taken by thief, 115. 

Explanation by thief, 148-9. 

Eyesight restored by drug, 116. 

Faggot, boy hidden in, 119. 

Farmer’s wild son, 273. 

Fellah with two oxen, 285. 

Fetching water, 41. 

Fiddle, magic, 274. 

Fig-eating, 119. 

Fire in wilderness, 118. 

Five chambers lawful to enter, 111. 

Food for three days, 46; given to 
little hen, 4(5. 

Forbidden rooms, 111. 

Fox : causes Bedawi to cut off tail 
of his own camel, 28(5; devours 
ox and panther, 285; dons a 
sheepskin coat, 285; escapes in 
chickens’ basket, 286; feeds on 
travellers’ chickens lowered into 


Folk-Tales, Incidents of— continued. 

well, 286 ; manages to make other 
foxes tailless, 286; pulled into 
well by panther, 286; stirs up 
quarrel between ox and panther, 
285. 

Ghul: bears man two sons, 281 ; 
eats two brothers, 119 ; goes mad, 
118; pricked bv needles, 119; 
uts boys in well, 112; shot and 
urned, 118 ; slain by son of mule, 
112 ; steals girl, 112; takes girl in 
marriage, 118. 

Ghul’s boy sets Hodedun free, 119 ; 
house, 118; sheep taken, 112; 
son commits murder, 281 ; son 
put into boiling pot, 118; son 
thrown into the sea, 281. 

Girl: dies one week after loss of 
devil husband, 211 ; entices devil 
to take her back to her father, 
211; escapes from ghul, 118; 
hanging by hair, 111; set free, 
111 . 

Girls : put in chest and cast into the 
sea, 44; two little orphans, 118; 
two, on road, 116. 

Gold-sweeping broom, 113. 

Grateful animals: 

Boars, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Great thief set to catch another, 144. 
G. girl a washerwoman, 210. 

Hair: made gold, 44; made lousy, 
43 ; made silver, 44. 

Halawi , 31. 

Handsome G. horseman, 210. 

Hell, journey to, 113. 

Hen begging food, 45. 

Holes in wall filled with mortar, 
143. 

Horse and lions in magician's rooms, 

111 . 

Hospitality accepted, 42, 44; re¬ 
jected, 41. 

House, great, 45, 46, 

Hunchback, daughter. 40. 

Husband : poisoned, 233; saved by 
wife, 280; sent lor water, 52; 
sent to find lover, 50, 51, 52; 
slays negro slave, 280. 

Iron: castle, 119; heavy stick of, 

112 . 

King with three wives, 111. 

King’s daughter that never smiled, 
274. 

King’s son, 114, 116, 120; becomes 
beggar for seven days, 120; has 
daughter and two sons, 112; 
has three sons, 112; marries three 
girls, 120. 

Ladder of nails, 143, 144, 145. 
Lament for the dead, 146. 

Lemon, date, and palm trees, 115. 
LionB : beaten by magic stick, 275 ; 

in magician’s room, 111. 

1 Making friends,’ 29. 

Man executed for marrying ghul, 
281. 

Man and his sons escape from ghul’s 
cave, 281. 
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Folk Tales, Incidents of— continued. 
Man’s head cut off with sickle, 2S6. 
Mansions, two, 40. 

Mare sold for £100, 114. 

Mare and two foals stolen by little 

boy, 114. 

Marriage feast, 274. 

Marriage : of king’s daughter, 275 ; 
of king’s son, 120; of widower 
and widow, 41. 

Master, young, marries beautiful 
lady, 47. 

Medal given to master thief, 149. 
Melon-eating, 119. 

Moorish magician, 111. 

Mother and negro slain, 116. 

Mother and sister cry over the dead, 
146. 

Mother blinds her boy, 116. 

Mufti : sleeps in the Btraw, 53; 
struck with pole, 52; wife of, 
sought in love, 50, 51, 52. 

Mule, well-caparisoned, stolen, 147. 
Mule’s : flesh purchased, 147 ; water 
causes pregnancy, 112. 

Nails, ladder of, 143, 144, 145. 
Needles, packet of, 119. 

Negress accompanies poor man to 
Hell, 113. 

Negroes, twenty, ruining cities, 116. 
Nine years sickness, 234. 

Old man, 143. 

Old woman in lodge, 41. 

Ox and panther kill one another, 
285. 

Panther : enticed to kill five sheep, 
285, 286 ; pulls off fox’s tail, 286; 
quarrels with ox, 285 ; trapped in 
a well, 286. 

Pardon offered to thieves, 144, 148, 
149. 

Parson sent for to exorcise devil, 

211 . 

Pig-meat roasted, 203. 

Plan to meet lover, 50. 

Pole, long, given to boy, 52. 

Poor man becomes very rich, 113. 
Pregnancy caused by drug, 111; by 
water of mule, 112. 

Prohibitions: 

to cohabit for three nights, 275 
(and ft. note) 

to enter a certain room. 111. 
Punishments: 

death for adultery, 29,116 ; for 
marrying ghul, 281. 
made ugly for cruelty, 43. 
Queen marries negro, 116. 

Rafter torn from the eaves, 203. 
Rewards: 

Hair made golden for kindness, 

44. 

Marriage with king’s daughter 
for curing her, 274. 

Medal for clever thief, 149. 
Robbing King’s Bank, 143. 

Room, forbidden, 111. 

Ruined city, 116. 

Saint Basil, a G. saint, 72. 

Saint George robbed by a G., 252. 


Gougle 


Folk-Tales, Incidents of— continued. 

Saint Gregory drowns most of his 
subjects, 72. 

Seven cows, 273. 

Sheep slaughtered for feast, 113. 
Sheep stolen from Bedawin, 114; 

from ghul’s pot, 118. 

Shipwreck, 115. 

Singing bee, 274. 

Snow and rain: adversary of God, 
203 ; eggs of a god, 203. 

Son, big, 28; small, 28. 

Stick that can beat all enemies 
senseless, 273, 275. 

Storm of lightning, 203. 

String tied to door, 51 ; to mufti’s 
leg, 51. 

Swap of horses, 211. 

Tar, barrel of, 145. 

Tasks: 

to comb and wash boars’ heads, 
41, 42, 43, 44. 

to cure king’s daughter, 274. 
Tattooing, 120. 

Thief: advice of, 144, 145, 146; 
caught in barrel of tar, 145 ; leaps 
from palm-tree on to European’s 
horse, 115. 

Thieves : in mosque, 144 ; on board 
ship, 115; planted in the earth, 
115 ; three, saved on island, 115. 
Three boars’ heads drawn from well, 
41, 42, 43, 44. 

Three brothers, 119. 

Three gallants, 43, 44. 

Three thieves, 115, 144. 

Three wishes, 43, 44. 

Tree felled by lightning, 203. 

Two old men ana two children shot 
in a wood, 234. 

Two trays, 146. 

Ugly girl made uglier, 43. 

Viziers son, 114. 

Washerwoman, G. girl, 210. 

Water: clear, 42, 43, 44; muddy, 
41, 42. 

Widower marries widow, 41. 

Wife: murdered by husband, 29; 
ordered to run naked, 147; 
wanders as mad woman, 233. 
Wishes, three, 43, 44. 

Witch, 42. 

Woman murdered, 148. 

Women, forty, G., with tarred 
hands, 147. 

Food, G., 256-8, 263-4. 

Foreign Os. in England , 1761, (note). 

By F. C. Wellstood, 307, (ref.) 319. 
Fortkscue, Adrian: Orthodox Church 9 
The, (ref.) 69. 

Fortune-tellers, G., 68, 72, 239, 249, 
250, 305, 318, 319. 

Foster, Wm., 4. 

France: Gs. in, 237 ; in 1388, 95; un¬ 
successful attempt to expel Gs. from, 
in 1802, 297. 

Franz Nikolaus Finch By Ernst Kuhn, 
81-3. 

Frazer, J. G.: Golden Bough t The t 
(ref.) 39 (ft.note). 
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French Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Fkknckel, C., 83. 

Funeral feast. G., 219-20. 

fuzyanri (fuzera), remark on form, 177 
(ft,note). 

Gaddis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

gamosa, derivation of, 207 (and ft. 
note). 

Garlic, G. superstition about, 154. 

Gavalji , 79. 

Genitive case for dative, 150. 

Gens Faraica, G. race-name, 312, 313, 
314. 

Gem Zingarica , G. race-name, 312. 

German Law , A, (note). By E. 0. 
Winstedt, 314-5. 

German loan-words in Romani, 236. 

Gesehichte der Ualbinsel Morea. See 
Falmerayer. 

Gibbins: Gs. of the New Forest , (refs.) 
304 (ft.note), 311 (ft.note). 

Gilliat-Smith, Bernard: 207 ( ft.note), 
209 (ft.note). 221 (ft.note), 231 (ft. 
note); Another Bulgarian G. Folk- 
Tale. 49-54; Fate of Kasim Pasha, 
The , (note), 79*80; Laltre Sin/e. (refs.) 
65, 222, 223, 225, 226, 227 , 228, 232 
( ft.note); Sound $, The , 292-6 ; Third 
Bulgarian G. Folk-Tale, A , 142-51; 
Transitive use of the Verb ‘ To Be,* 
(note), 65. 

Giry, A.: Histoire de la ville de Saint- 
Omer , (ref.) 96 (ft.note). 

Gitanos, G. race-name, 259. 

Gjorgjevi( 5, T. R.,(ref.) 229 ; prefatory 
note to Prof. Radonic’s Drei auf 
Zigeuner Beziigliche Lateinische Urkun- 
dtn , 312. 

Glasuik druslva srbske slovesnosti , (quot.) 
95 (ft.note). 

Glossaire Tsigane du seiziSme Siccle, Un. 
By A. Kluyver, 131-42. 

Gold cups in possession of Gs., 221 (and 
ft.note). 

Golden Bough, The. See Frazer. 

Gop£evi£, 76. 

Gratitude and sagacity of a G., 65-6. 

Greek Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Greek loan-words in Romani, 225, 226, 
227, 229. 

Greeks, G. race-name, 90. 

Grellmann, (quot.) 12; (refs.) 162, 169 
(ft.note), 170. 

Grierson, G. A. : Pisdca Languages of 
North-Western India, The, (ref.) 00 
(ft.note). 

Gkigokikff, Michael, collects Romani, 
195. 

Grinder, G., 239, 306 (ft.note). 

Groomk, F. H.: 119 (ft.note ); Brazilian 
and Shetland Gs., (quot.) 160; Gs. 
[Article in Chambers's Encyclopaedia ], 
(quot.) 169 (ft.note); G. Folk-Tales, 
(ref.) 273 ; In G. Tents, (refs.) 6, 7, 9, 
19, 80 (ft.note), 180, 182, 305 (ft.note), 
(quot.) 307, (refs.) 308 (ft.note), 309 
(jl.note), (quot.) 318, (ref.) 320. 

Gross, Prof. Hans, 36 (ft.note), 39 (ft. 
note), 40 (Jl.note). See also Adam. 


Grothe, Dr. Hugo: Auf Turkischtr 
Erde, (ref.) 76 (ft.note). 

Grunemberg, (ref.) 36 (ft.note). 

Gs*. Advocate, The. See Crabb. 

Gs. and the Hindu Kush, (note), 60-3. 

Gs. at Helmdon, Northants, (note). By 
E. O. Winstedt, 307-12. 

Gs. in Denmark, (note). By Johan 

Miskow, 236-40. 

Gs. in France, (note). By E. O. Win- 
stedt, 70. 

Gs. of Central Russia, The. By D. F. 

De l’H. Ranking, 195-217, 244-58. 

Gs. of the New Forest. See Gibbins. 

Gs. of Yet holm. See Brockie. 

Gs. on the Road. By Arthur Symons, 
161. 

G. and a Tale, A. By John Myers, 
272-5. 

G. Burial, (note), 302. 

G. Lathe, The. By Julius Teutsch, 
275-9. 

G. Legends, (note). By Lucy Broad- 
wood, 71-2. 

G. Life. See Smith. 

G. Lore-Philtre, A, (note). By F. C. 
Wellstood, 70. 

G. Names, (note). By Miss M. Eileen 
Lyster, 75. 

G. or Tinker Children in Scotland, (quot.) 
158. 

G. Song from Hungary, A, (note), 302-4. 
G. Treatment for Erysipelas, A, (note). 

By Arch. Constable, 70. 

Gypsyries in—Adala [Asia Minor], 66 ; 
Aravan, 63; Buxton Heath, 64; 
Croatia, 90; Karmnn, 63; Kasim 
Pasha, 79; Kisilefka [Russia], 244; 
Kutusch, 275; Leeds, 55; Malvern 
Hills, 64; Marghellan, 63; Nyir, 85 
(and ft.note), 87, 88; Opphem, 72; 
Stanmore Common, 75; Tain ton, 64 ; 
Thorny Hill, 64. 

hai , derivation of, 234 (ft.note ). 
Half-breed Gs. in Russia, 256. 

Hall, Rev. G., 159, 319, 320. 

Hampshire, North, corruptness of G. 
dialect of, 5; Gs. of, studied by 
Harriott, 1. 

‘ Hand of Glory,’ 40, 212-5. 

Hardy, W. J.: Hertford County Records, 
(quot.) 160, 305, 310. 

Hare, unlucky, 215. 

Harman: Caveat, (refs.) 309 (ft.note), 
310, 311. 

Hamis, tribe of Punjab, 37, 38. 
Harriott, John Staples, (quot.) 4,175-6 
(ft.note), 177, 183 ; a pioneer of G. 
lore, 1; his career, 3; death, 3; 
genealogy, 2 ; Romani alphabet, 5 ; 
Romani mistakes, 5 ; Romani vocabu¬ 
lary, 5-20; writings, 1. 

Harrison, Rev. H., 319. 

Hartland, E. S. : Legend of Perseus, 
(ref.) 39 (ft.note). 

Hawker, G., 306 (jl.note). 

Hedgehog fat, a G. cure for deafness, 
264. 

Heiden, G. race-name, 315. 
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Hell, a G.’s idea of, 268. 

Hkllnvig, Dr. A., (ref.) 31) (ft.note). 

Helmdon, Gs. at, 307*12. 

Henbane = Zigeunerkratit, Zigeunerkorn , 
298 { ft.note). 

Henzer, 167. 

Herbert: Travels , (refs.) 168, 169, ISO, 
182, 189. 

Herodotus. See Rawlinson. 

Hertford County Records. See Hardy. 

Hertford, Gs. in (1662), 160. 

ilistoire dt la ville de Saint-Omer. See 

9 ir y- , 

Htstoire de VEgypte. Stc Ebn-Aias. 

Ilistoire dts sultans mamlouks. See 
Quatrcmere. 

History of James Allan , 320. 

History o f the Gs. See Simson. 

History of Vagrants. See Turner. 

Hockkkt, J. S., letter of, 302. 

Hone, 167. 

Horne, chaplain of Showmen’s Guild, 
158. 

Horse-coupers, G., 247, 269, 297. 

Horse-stealing, G. method of, iu Russia, 
245, 247. 

Horse thieves, G., 245, 247. 

Horses, G. knowledge of, 248. 

Houses of low-caste tribes of India, de¬ 
scription of, 36. 

IlowiTT: Rural Life in England , ((plot.) 
80. 

HoylanI) : Historical Surrey , (refs.) 
306 ( ft.nott ), 309 (ft.note), 311 

{ft.note). 

Hudson and Tingey : Records of the City 
of Norwich, (quot.) 159. 

Hunfalvy, Paul : Ethnographic von 
Ungarn , (quot.) 83-6; his inaccuracies, 
87-9, 100. 

Hungarian Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Hungarian loan-words in Romani, 178, 
224. 

Hungary, Gs. settled in, in fourteenth 
century, 97 (ft.note) ; Gs. of, 83-100. 

X«t, remark on form, 204 (and ft. note.) 

Xcdali , ‘lawful/ derivation of, 151. 

Xen*> remark on form, 41 (ft.note). 

Igritz, home of Gs., 78. 

Immigration of Gs., theory of, 154. 

7n G. Tents. See Groome. 

Infidelity, mutilation for, probably 
learned in some Balkan country, 
68. 

Ingoldshy Legends , (ref.) 213. 

Intemperance of Gs., 157, 297. 

Invasion of England by foreign Gs., 
307. 

Iron-workers, G., 240. See also Black¬ 
smiths and Smiths. 

I8inaelite displaced by cigan , 100. 

Ismael it es. By Leo Wiener, 83-100. 

Ismaelites = Gs., 83-100 passim. 

Istomin, P. : Tzyganski Yazyk , trans¬ 
literation and translation from, 
!21-30. 

Istoria Romhiilor in Daria Traiana. 
See Xenopol. 


‘ Italian Gs.’ H Ic cholfra , Ins, (note). 
By the Marquis Colocci, 155. 

Jacob Bryant: Being an Analysis of 
his Anglo-Romani Vocaltulary , with 
a Discussion of the Place and Dale of 
Collection , and an Attempt to sheno 
that Bryant , not Rudiger , was the 
earliest Discoverer of the Indian 
Origin of the Gs. By John Sampson, 
162-94. 

Jakobsen, Dr. Jakob, on derivation of 
Pea, 160. 

Jkaffreson, J. C. : Middlesex County 
Records, (quot.) 304, (refs.) 305 
(ft.note), 306 (and ft.note), 310 (j't.note ), 
311 (ft.note). 

‘Jemmy,’ invention of, ascribed to 
Pharaoh, 200 (and ft.note). 

J esina, (ref.) 222. 

Jewish origin of Gs., theory of, 154. 

John, Augustus E. : Russian Gs. at 
Marseilles and Milan, 217-35. 

Jokai, Maurus: Yellow Rose , The, 
(quot.) 70. 

Jones, Sir William, 5. 

Journal Pseudo-Tchinghianf, Un. See 
Bourgeois. 

Journey across the Balcan. See Keppel. 

Joseph, Archduke, and G. music, 65; 
attempts to settle Gs. at Presburg, 
66; his Czigdny Nyelvtan , (ref.) 202 
(ft. note). 

Jugglers, G., 77. 

J i n lino, (ref.) 20. 

JuSTINGER, 78. 

Kafirs, a race akin to the Gs., 60. 

Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush, The. See 
Robertson. 

Kai sa nasto Zogar, (song), 229-31. 

Kaikadis, Deccan tribe, .35-6. 

Kalmuks, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

K'amarf telega , (song), 128. 

kannn, remark on form, 232 (ft.note). 

Kan jars, Indian low-caste tribe, 36 
(jt.notc). 

Kara-Kalpaks, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Kara-Kirghis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Karin an, Gs. at, 63. 

Kashgharia, Gs. of, 63. 

Kashgharians, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Kasim Pasha, Gs. at, 79. 

Kaski snres, Mi mi, (song), 231-2. 

Katkaris, Indian criminal tribe, 36. 

Kauli, G. race-name, 4. 

kazanaljel , derivation of, 54. 

Kennedy, M. : editor of Notes on 
Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, 35. 

Keitel, Hon. George: Journey across 
the Balcan , (quot.), 66. 

Kessler, G. race-name, 96. 

Khazars, Asiatic tribe, 84. 

Khos, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Kings, G., deaths and burials of, 80, 
318-20. 

Kirghis-Kazaks, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Kisilefka, Gs. at, 244. 

Kisilefskie Zigane. See Dobrowolski. 
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Kluge : Rotwehch, (ref.) 134 (ft.note). 

Kluyver, A. : Glossaire Tsigane du 
Seizidme Siecle, Un, 131-42. 

ho, preposition with causative verbs, 
151. 

kodel, derivation of, 233 (ft. note). 

Kohistan le Ferghanah et Kouldja, Lt. 
See Ujfalvy. 

Kolia, Indian tribe of burglars, 36, 38. 

Kolis, Chunvalia, Indian tribeof burglars, 
39. 

Koloman, laws of quoted, 83, 86 ; (refs.) 
85, 87, 88. 

Kon avjd pritradejd ? (song), 126. 

Konow, Prof. Sten, (ref.) 60 (ft. note). 

korra, remark on form, 177 (ft.note). 

krac , derivation of, 235 (ft.note). 

Kuhn, Ernst: Franz Nikolaus Finck, 
81-3. 

Kuia , derivation of, 235 (ft.note). 

Kunavin, Mr., mysterious, 195. 

kurieina, remark on form, 28 (and ft. 
note). 

Kutusch, Gs. at, 275. 

Ladakis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Ladislaus, laws of, (quot.), 83, 86. 

Laid home and Candle -Light. See De k k e r . 

Leeds, Gs. in, 55. 

Legend of Perseus. See Hartland. 

L&qendes Religieuses Bulgares. See 
Schischmanoff. 

Legends about origin of the Gs., 67, 72, 
154, 200. 

Lehoczky, Th. v., (quot.) 97, (ft. note). 

Lehrbnch des Dialekts dtr deutschcn Zig- 
euner. See Finck. 

Lkland, C. G. : 171, 183; English Gs., 
(ref.) 320 (ft.note), Gs., The, (ref.) 
309 (ft.note). 

Lettres historiques et gedantes. See 

Dunoyer. 

Lewenklaw, Hans: Neuwe Chronika 
Tiirkischer Nation, (quot.) 241-2 (and 
ft.note). 

Lexicon linguae hungaricae. See Szarvas. 

Liebesleben der Zigeuner, Das. See 

Areco. 

Liebich : Zigeuner, Die , (refs.), 137, 138. 

Liebrecht : Zur Volbkunde, (ref.) 302. 

Ltege, copperware of Bishopric of, 96. 

Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist, The. 
See Brightwen. 

Linen band from hands of dead used as 
spell, 212 (and ft.note). 

Lisp, G., 173. 

Liszt, Franz : his views on G. music, 
243-4; his Zigeuner und ihre Alu-dk 
in Ungam, (ref.) 244 (ft.note). 

Little Egypt, Gs. of 1418 from, 78. 

Little Hen, The. Welsh G. Folk-Tale, 
407. 

Locative case in Bulgarian-G., 53, 54. 

Love-philtre, G., 70. 

Lucas: Yetho f m History of the Gs., 
(refs.) 304 (ft.Tiote), 311 (ft.note). 

Ludolfus, 133, 162. 

Luli, G. race-name, 4, 63. 

Lute, used by Turkish Gs., 242. 

Lying, a G. habit, 59. 


Lystek, Miss M. Eileen: G. Names, 
(note), 75. 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart: 292; Nuri 
Stories, 20-35, 100-20, 279-87. 

Mach, R. von: Wehrmacht der Turkei 
und Bulgariens, Die , (ref.) 75 (and 
ft.note). 

Macpherson, John, on G. drunkenness, 
158. 

MacRitchie, D.: 173; Scottish Gs. 

(refs.) 160, 309 (ft.note). 

Magic and Gs., 68. 

Magnus the Tinker, (note). By Harald 
Ehrenborg, 73 4. 

Magnus, King of Sweden, 73. 

Major-General John Staples Harriott. 
By Col. W. F. Prideaux, 1-20. 

Makrizi : Description of Egypt , (refs.) 
76, 77. 

Malleson, Herbert: Sweet Street Sane - 
tuary , A, 55-60. 

Malvern Hills, G. haunt in, 64. 

Mandchoux, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Mandrake, used as love-philtre by Gs., 
70. 

Mang Garudis, tribe of Indian nomads, 
36. 

Mangones (Mangani, Maignen$)=- Gs., 
89. 

Marczali, H. : Enchiridion fontium 
historiae Hungarorum, (quot.), 86. 

Marghellan, Gs. at, 63. 

marjarav, remark on form, 151. 

Marriage-ceremony of Basque Gs., 297. 

Marsden, Win. : Observations (refs.) 
162, 163, 168, 170, 175 (ft.note), 

Marseilles, Gs. at, 217-20. 

Mash f al, instruments of torture used in 
Egypt, 77. 

Masha'iliyyah of Egypt, The, (note). 
By E. O. Winstedt, 76-8. 

Masha’iliyyah, G. race-name, 76, 77, 78. 

masxari , derivation of, 202 (ft.note ). 

Mason, G., 304 (ft.note). 

Matra collects Turkish Romani for 
Marsden, 162. 

Mayo, 154. 

Mazang, G. race-name, 62, 63. 

Mazaris, 297. 

Me pro targo gej&m, (song), 130. 

Meinhardt, 76. 

mengro — policeman, 311. 

Merchants, G., 85, 90. 

Merimdsko Ceriklo /, (note). By Miss 
D. E. Yates, 301-2. 

Mianas, low-caste Indian tribe, 38. 

Middlesex County Becoi'ds. See Jeaffre- 
son. 

Miklosich, Franz von: 154; Ueber die 
Mundarten, (refs.) 41 (ft.note), 42 
(ft.note), 54, 65, 80, 132, 133,137,138, 
139, 140, 141, 176 (ft.note), 177, 178, 
180,181, 183,202 (ft.note), 218 (ft.note), 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 233 (ft.note), 234 (ft.note). 235 
(ft.note). ; (quot.) 294, (refs.) 295, 296 
(ft.note); Zigeunerische Elemente, (ref.) 
134. 

Milan, Gs. at, 220-1. 
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Milos of Drobnjak, legend of, 69 . 

Mina, low-caste Indian tribe, 38, 39. 

Mircea, the Great, presents Gs. to 
monastery, 95. 

Miskow, Johan: Os. in Denmark , (note), 
236-40. 

Mithridates. See Adelung. 

Moxudi, (note). By W. A. Dntt, 156. 

Mohammedan Gs. in Turkey, 75. 

Moldovdnje sttlender andrtdena , (song), 
129. 

Monasteries, Gs. presented to, 95. 

Monkey-Leaders, G., 67. 

Montenegro, Gs. of, in Italy, 155. 

Afonumenta historica Zagrabiae. Ste 
Tkalciu. 

Morality, G., 152-4. 

Mokwood : Our Gs., (ref.) 318. 

muxti* , 4 mufti 5 ‘ magistrate ’ derivation 
of, 53. 

Muxtiskeri ParamUi , E. Bulgarian G. 
Folk-Tale, 50-3. 

MOller, companion of Ujfalvy, 63. 

Murray, Philip, 154. 

Music, G.: ana Archduke Joseph, 65 ; 
of Balkan Gs., 68-9. 

Musicians, G., 68, 199, 238-40, 242-4. 

Myers, John: G. and a tale, A, 272-5 


Nddza , ddjori, pal-o-pani, (song), 130. 
Naiks, Marwar, Indian criminal caste, 
39. 

Nails of the Crucifixion, G. connection 
with, 69. 

Naked Gs., 152, 315. 

Names, G. Christian— 

Aaron, 319. 

Abraham, 304, 305, 318. 

Ada, 71. 

Addis, 319. 

Agnes, 312. 

Ahasuerus, 75. 

Alabina, 305. 

Albert, 237. 

Algak, 71, 156. 

Algernon, 75. 

Alice, 264. 

Alsrrl, 63. 

Ambrose, 55, 309. 

Amelia, 301. 

Andreas, 93, 94, 237. 

Andrej, 95 (and ft.note). 

Andrew, 237, 238, 240. 

Ani, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Anne, 304, 309. 

Anton, 237 (andft.note ), 239. 
Anyutka, 250. 

Arthur, 57, 58, 59. 

Athalia, 71. 

Ayiz, 62. 

Baba, 63. 

Bazkna, 318. 

Beck a, 237. 

Bendigo, 266. 

Benedict, 97. 

Bertremiku, 95. 

Bkssika, 237. 

Bkthornia, 320. 

Blasius, 94. 


Names, G. Christian —rant in tied. 
Bouemia, 305. 

Bohkxiius, 74. 

Buiko, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Borsico, 240. 

Bousdokou, 72. 

Brittania, 320. 

Bui, 74, ‘264. 

Busch a, 237 (ft nott). 

Carew, 304. 

Carnation, 318. 

Catharine, 72. 

Centina, 75. 

Charlotte, 264, 311, 320. 
Chkistukerus, 320. 

Christopher, 306. 

Cinderella, 75. 

Cinnaminti, 75 
CoLAKT, 95. 

Damakis, 305. 

David, 320. 

Demetra, 237. 

Dkmktre, 237. 

Diddles, 262, 265. 

Dika, 237. 

Diman, 94, 95 ( ft . not *). 

Dimiti, 318. 

Dobkoslavi, 94. 95 { ft.not* ). 
DUNADIE, 237 [ft.nott). 

D&ANOS, 218. 

Easter, 305. 

Edmund, 301. 

Edward, 262 ( ft . nott ), 319. 

Edwin, 16, 176. 

Eleanor, 311. 

Elias, 85 (ft.note), 87. 

Elisa, 237, 239. 

Elizabeth, 308. 

Engelbert, 20, 271» 287. 

Ephraim, 199. 

Erga, 239. 

Etienne, 260. 

Eza, 57, 58. 

Fanka, 199. 

Fedka, 123, 124. 

Francis, 269, 304. 

Franciscos, 93. 

Fred, Carew Henry Seth, 304. 
Frkeda, 262. 

Georg, 237 (ft.note). 

George, 259, 304, 306, 308, 309, 319. 
Gilbert, 71, 156. 

Gjukko, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Gogerasa, 237 (Jl.note). 

Gonisi, 94, 95 ( ft.note). 

Gricha, 125. 

Gully, 318, 319. 

Hannah, 308. 

Henri, 260. 

Henry, 304, 4 King, 1 320. 

Hodedun, 118, 119. 

Hubert, 266. 

Igan, 63. 

Igane, 63. 

Isaac, 55, 56, 58, 59, 264. 

Israel, 311. 

Ivka, 199, 247, 250, 253, 254. 
James, 304 (ft.note), 312, 320. 

Jane, 311, 319. 

Jasper, 80, 319. 
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Names, U. Christian— continued. 

Job, 318. 

Johan, 237 (and ft. note), 238 (and 
ft.note ), 239, 240. 

John, 93, 97, 234, 269, 302, 304 
( ft.note ), 305 (and ft.note). 

J oskf, 237, 238, 239. 

Joseph, 237 (ft.note). 

Joseph Andreas, 237 (ft.note). 
Josh, 267 (ft.note). 

Joska, 237 (ft.note). 

July, 315. 

Kakahaska, 72.| 

Kabl, 238, 239. 

Katharina, 237 (ft.note). 
Katharine, 237, 238, 239. 

Kenza, 156. 

Kerim, 63. 

Kosta, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Ladislaus, 97 (ft.note). 

Lalizini, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Lavinia, 156, 262 (and ft.note), 264, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 269. 

Lena, 238 (ft.note). 

Lknda, 267 (ft.note). 

Leon, 95. 

Levi, 311. 

Leviathan, 75. 

Levise, 75. 

Ljesa, 238 (ft.note). 

Lily, 265. 

Liti Ruth, 302. 

Loli, 231, 232. 

Lolo, 239. 

Louisa, 318. 

Lucas, 311. 

Lucy, 156. 

Lulu, 262, 263, 264, 265, 267, 268. 
Lukina, 312. 

Mahsin, 110. 

Major, 264. 

Mansour, 63. 

Margaret, 304. 

Maria, 237 (and ft.note), 304. 

Maria Katharina, 237 (ft.note). 
Marietta, 237, 239. 

Martin, 94, 237, 239. 

Mary, 304. 

Mary Ann, 262 (ft.note). 

Mathias, 97 (ft.note). 

Matilda, 319. 

MatrkSka, 199. 

Matt, 39 (ft.note). 

Matthew, 41 (ft.note), 304, 305 
(ft.note). 

Me era, 266. 

Meredith, 305 (and ft.note). 
Michael, 97. 

MiloI, 219, 220. 

Milosch, 238 (ft.note). 

Mimi, 231 (and ft.note), 234. 

Mircea, 95. 

Mizrlli, 269. 

Monache, 95. 

Nathan, 156. 

Nicephorus, 05. 

Nicolaus, 91, 92, 94. 

Nikolaos, 95. 

Nikolaus, 237 (ft.note). 

4 Nina,* 4 Princess,’ 237, 239. 


Names, G. Christian — continued. 

Noah, 74, 302. 

Nornas, 262, 263, 265, 267, 268, 
269. 

Nour, 63. 

Oli, 273. 

Oliver, 160. 

Oscar, 74. 

Oscar Andreas, 237 (ft.note). 
Oskar, 239. 

Ougol, 63. 

Pashi, 294. 

Patika, 220. 

Pentkk, 85 (ft.note), 87. 

Perron, 301. 

Peter, 85 ( ft.note), 87, 93, 94, 237. 
Petro, 97. 

Phoebe, 318. 

Pierre, 95. 

Plato, 75. 

Platos, 309. 

Poley, 301. 

Pritharne, 320. 

Providence, 312. 

Punca, 237. 

Putzardinka, 220, 234 (ft.note). 
Radi, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Rajko, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Rebekka, 240. 

Regniek, 95. 

Rhoda, 319. 

Richard, 304, 311. 

Right Door, 320. 

Robert, 308. 

Robert Gully, 318, 319. 

Rose, 237. 

Saga, 237 (ft.note). 

Sam, 320. 

Sandi, 266. 

Sarah, 305 (ft.note). 

Savaina, 74, 262 (ft.note). 

Selina, 318. 

Seth, 304, 319. 

Shakir, 107 (ft.note), 110 (ft.note), 
119 (ft.note). 

Shandres, 262, 268, 270. 
Simpkoniu8, 74, 262 (ft.note). 

Sinko, 50. 

Sopie, 237. 

Sokoli, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Solomon, 264. 

Starkey, 263, 265, 266. 

Stefan, 97 (ft.note). 

Stephan, 97. 

Suljo, 69. 

Surga, 237 (ft.note). 

Susan, 305. 

Syren da, 272, 273. 

Taiso, 267 (ft.note). 

Tako, 155. 

Tatyana, 251. 

‘Taw/ 305 (ft.note). 

TereSka, 199. 

Terka, 219, 220. 

Thaddeus, 199. 

Thom a, 97. 

Thomas, 94, 304, 305, 308, 318. 
Tobias, 71. 

Tom, 266. 

Trinity, 76 . 
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Names, G. Christian— continued. 
Uifalussi, 151. 

Vasili, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Vaska, 250. 

Venbalena (Vensa), 252, 263, 264, 
265, 206, 268, 270. 

Vlad, 95. 

Vora, 238 (ft.note). 

Wasti, 40. 

William, 58, 305 (and ft.note ), 311. 
YorSka, 231. 

Zinna, 238 (ft.note). ( 

Zooar, 229. 

Names, G. Surnames— 

Aires, 5. 

Allan, James, 312, 320. 

Allen, Charlotte, 311. 

Allen family, 311, 312. 

Arington, 305. 

Arrington, Mary, 304. 

Arrington, Thomas, 304. 

Bai, Mansour, 63. 

Baker family, 309. 

Balercha, 260. 

Baratvor, 63. 

Barko, Maria Rasa, or, 237 (ft. 
note). 

Bean family, 310. 

Bellinger, Maria, 237 (ft.note). 
Birdk, Igan, 63. 

Birde, Igane, 63. 

Blewitt, Hannah, 308. 

Bluett, George, 308. 

Boswell, Aaron, 319. 

Boswell, Abraham, 318. 

Boswell, Ada, 71. 

Boswell, Algar, 71, 156. 

Boswell, Arthur, 57, 58, 59. 
Boswell, Athalia, 71. 

Boswell, Bui, 74. 

Boswell, Edward, 319. 

Boswell family, 55, 80, 318. 
Boswell, Gilbert, 71, 156. 

Boswell, Jane, 319. 

Boswell, Kenza, 156. 

Boswell, Matilda, 319. 

Boswell, Nathan, 156. 

Boswell, Savaina, 74, 262 (ft.note). 
Boswell, Seth, 319. 

Boswell, Simpronius Bohemius, 74, 
262 (ft.note). 

Boswell, Taiso, 267 (ft.note). 
Boswell, Tobias, 71. 

Bozwell, Elizabeth, 308. 

Brewer, Fred Carew Henry Seth, 
304. 

Brewer, George, 304. 

Brewer, Henry, 304. 

Brewer, Maria, 304. 

Brewer, Mary, 304. 

Brkwerton, Francis, 304. 

Brown, 309. 

Brown, George, 309. 

Buckland, Abraham, 318. 
Buckland, Dimiti, 318. 

Buckland, Edwin, 16, 176. 
Buckland, Phoebe (Phoebe Smith), 
318. 

Buckland, Sam, 320. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Buncb family, 318. 

Bunch, Phoebe, 318. 

Bunts, Louisa, 318. 

Cabarus, Maria, 237. 

Cabarus, Rose, 237. 

Caccini, Uifalussi, 151, 152. 
Chilcot, John, 302. 

Chomann, Johan Milosoh, 238 (ft. 
note). 

Chomann, Lena, 238 (ft.note). 
Chomann, Vora, 238 (ft.note). 
Ciiykanych, Thomas, 94. 

Clark, Eleanor, 311. 

Clark, Jane, 311. 

Clark, Riohard, 311. 

Clarke family, 311. 

Clatan, Job, 318. 

Clayton (nee Smith), Bazena, 318. 
Clayton, Carnation, 318. 

Clifton, Bazena, 318. 

Columbar, Johan, 237 (and ft.note). 
Christophk, Henri, 260, 261. 
Cukano, Bousdokou, 72. 

Cyoan, Nicolaus, 91, 92, 94. 
Czyganichyn, Andreas, 93, 94. 

Day, Anne, 309. 

De la Ha ye, George, 259, 250. 
Deikon, Joseph, 237 (ft.note). Set 
al*o Taikun and Toikon. 

Deikon, Katharina, 237 (ft.note). 
Dkikon, Nikolaus, 237 (Jt.note). 
Dkikon, Saga, 237 (ft.note). 
Demktkr, Anton, 237 (ft.note). 
Demeter, Buscha, 237 (ft.note). 
Demeter family, 220, 238 (ft.note). 
Demetkr, Johan, 240. 

Demeter, Marie Katharina, 237 
(ft.note). 

Demeter, Surga (George), 237 (ft. 
note). 

Demetri family, 237 (ft.note). 
Demitri, Anton, 239. 

Drmitri, Erga, 239. 

Demitri, Johan, 237, 238, 239. 
Demitri, Josef, 238, 239. 

Demitri, Katharine, 238, 239. 
Demitri, Marietta, 239. 

Demitri, Martin, 239. 

Djane, Baba 63. 

Djane, Ougol, 63. 

Dodor, Anton, 237 (ft.note). 

Dodor family, 218 (ft.note). Su 
also Todor. 

Dodor, Georg, 237 (ft.note). 

Dodor, Joska, 237 (ft.note). 

Dodor, Maria Katharina, 237 (ft. 
note). 

Dodor, Vora (Katharina), 238 (ft. 
note). 

Dodor, Zinna, 238 (ft.note). 
Eckstein, B., 289, 290. 

Edes, Rebekka, 240. 

Ern = Heron, 320. 

Faa (Faw) family, 160, 311. 

Faa, James, 304 (ft.note). 

Fejer, Anton, 237. 

Fluskovitzu, Kakahaaka, 72. 
Ganderasch, 238 ( ft . note ). 

Gibson, 64. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 
Gomann, Liesa, 238 (ft.note). 
Gomann, Vora, 238 (ft.note). 

Gray, Amelia, 301. 

Gray family, 266, 301. 

Gray, Josh, 267 ( ft.note ). 

Gray, Poley, 301. 

Gray, Wasti, 40. 

Guttenbergbr, S., 289, 290. 

Hearn, Lurina, 312. 

Hbarn, Providence, 312. 

Hern, Robert, 308. 

Herne, Eza, 57, 58. 

Herne family, 55, 176. 

Herne, Isaac, 55, 56, 58, 59. 

Herne, William, 58. 

Heron, Edmund, 301. 

Heron family, 270, 301. 

Heron, Rhoda, 319. 

Honour, Brittania, 320. 

Horam = Heron, 320. 

Ingram family, 305 {and ft.note). 
Ingram, Meredith, 305 (andft.note). 
Ingram, William, 305 (ft.note). 
Ingroom, Margaret, 305. 

Ingroom, Thomas, 305. 

Iron, Christopherus, 320. 

James, Henry, 320. 

Joanes, Easter, 305. 

Jones, Christopher, 306. 

Jones family, 306 (ft.note). 

Jones, William, 305. 

Kemp, 80. 

Khindjagoi, 63. 

Kolojanjb, 95 (and ft.note). 

Koul, Alsrrl, 63. 

Koul, K6rim, 63. 

La Combe, Etienne, 260. 

Laplace, 297. 

Lee, Addie, 319. 

Lee, Agnes, 312. 

Lee, David, 320. 

Lee family, 5, 270, 301, 306, 319. 
Lee, Oli, 273. 

Lee, Oliver, 160. 

Lee, Perron, 301. 

Lee, Right D«»or, 320. 

Lee, Thomas, 318. 

Lee, Tom. 266. 

Lock family, 318. 

Locke, 306 ( ft . note ). 

Lovell, 80. 

Lovell, Liti Ruth, 302. 

Lovell, Major, 264. 

Lovell, Sandi, 266. 

Lovell, Syrenda, 272. 

Lovell, Thomas, 308. 

Loveridgk, 311. 

Mahad, Aviz, 62. 

Marshall, Scottish tinker family, 
310. 

Medlar, 64. 

Mohamed, Nour, 63. 

Moldava, Catherine, 72. 

Mollkr, Oskar, 239. 

Muller, Maria, 237 (ft.note). 
Musty (Musto), John, 269. 

Nikola, 69. 

Nouroukoul, 62. 

Oner, Pritharne, 320. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 
Orchard, Matt, 39 (ft.note). 
Parker, Israel, 311. 

Parker, Lucas, 311. 

Peters, 5. 

Petterson, Karl, 238, 239. 
Petulengro, Jasper, 319. 

Pihl, Karl, 238, 239. 

Phillip, Martin, 237. 

PoURTSALISE, 72. 

Powell, George, 319. 

Presvrticiki, 94, 95 (ft.note). 

Price family, 311. 

Rasa, Dunadie, 237 (ft.note). 
Roberts family, 306 (ft.note). 
Roberts, John, 304 (ft.note), 305. 
Rose, 304. 

Rosenhagen, 237. 

Samine, 63>t 
Shaw, Lucy, 156. 

Small, Robert Gulley, 318, 319. 
Smith, Ambrose, 55, 309. 

Smith, Edward, 262 (ft.note). 

Smith family, 301, 306 (ft.note), 319. 
Smith, Lavinia, 262 (and ft.note). 
Smith, Levi, 311. 

Smith, Mary Ann, 262 ( ft.note ). 
Smith, Platos, 309. 

Smith, Shandres, 262 (and ft.note). 
Soukijasoviki, Sokoli 94, 95 (ft. 
note). 

Standley, Mary, 304. 

Standley, Richard, 304. 

Standley, William, 304. 

Stanley, Charlotte, 320. 

Stanley family, 5, 304. 
Stephanovich, Tako, 155. 
Stephens, 306 (ft.note). 

Stephens, Francis, 269. 

Storikin, Dianos, 218. 

Suljoff, Pashi, 294. 

Taikun, Joseph Andreas, 237 (ft. 
note). 

Taikun, Oscar Andreas, 237 (ft. 
note). 

Taylor, Isaac, 264. 

Taylor, Solomon, 264. 

Todor, 218, 220, 221, 238 (ft.note). 
Toikon. Amliew, 237, 238, 240. 

To ikon, Becka, 237. 

Toikon, Bessika, 237. 

Toikon, Demetra, 237. 

Toikon, Demetre, 237. 

Toikon, Dika, 237. 

Toikon. Eli*a Betta, 237, 239. 
Toikon family, 239. 

Toikon, Katharine, 237. 

Toikon, Peter, 237. 

Toikon, Punca, 237. 

Tudor, 218 (ft.note). 

Vibgulib, July, 315. 

Whatton, 306 (ft.note). 

White, Anne, 304. 

White, Elizabeth, 304. 

White family, 304, 311. 

White, Matthew, 304. 

Williams family, 306 (ft.note). 
Williams, Lenda, 267 (ft.note )• 
Winter family, 312. 

Winter, William, 311. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 
Wittich, Engelbert, 20, 271, 287. 
Wood, Abraham, 304, 305. 

Wood, Alabina, 305. 

Wood, Alice, 264. 

Wood, Bohemia, 305. 

Wood, Colonel, 305 (fl.note). 
Wood, Damaris, 305. 

Wood family, 301, 304 7. 

Wood, George, 306. 

Wood, John, 305 (ft.note). 

Wood, Margaret, 304. 

Wood, Matthew, 41 (ft.note). 
Wood, Sarah, 305 (fl.note). 

Wood, Susan, 305. 

Wood, William, 304. 

Young family, 55, 300. 

Young, Noah, 74, 302. 

Young, Oscar, 74. 

Zlatareviki, Boiko, 94,95 (fl.note ). 

Names, G. Tribal or Race— 

Alm6s, 78. 

Arabs, 242 (and ft.note). 

Afigani, 95. 

Bohemiens, 131, 132, 151, 155, 259, 
316 

Calderarii (Caldarii), 96, 97. 
Chaltsmlde, 89. 

Cigan, 95. 

Ciganini, 67. 

Cinganos, 155. 

Cingarije, 94, 95 (fl.note). 

Dom, 292. 

Egiptians (Aegiptians, Egipcions, 
Egyptians, Aegyptii), 159, 160; 
242 (and fl.note ), 259, 304, 305, 
316. 

Gens Faraica , 312, 313, 314. 

Gens Zinyarica , 312. 

Gitanos, 259. 

Greeks, 90. 

Heiden, 315. 

Ismaelites, 83*100. 

Rauli, 4. 

Kessler , 96. 

Luli, 4, 63. 

Mangones (Mangani, Maignens), 
89. 

Masha*iliyyah, 76-8. 

Mazang, 62, 63. 

Nawar, 100-20, 292. 

Negociatore&y 89. 

Pharaoh’s people, 200. 

Remadis, 77. 

Tohinghian^s, 155. 

Tigan, 95. 

Tinguery, 95. 

Tsiganes (Tzigaoes), 155-6, 240. 
Zigeuner, 241 4, 271, 272, 315. 
Zingani, 242 (and fl.note). 

Zingara, 168, 189. 

Zingari, 313, 314. 

Names of persons who are possibly 
Gs.:— 

Allen, Charles, 311. 

Allen, Goosie, 312. 

Allen, Henry, 31IJ 
Allen, Jane, 311. 


Names of persons who are possibly 
Gs. — continued. 

Allen, John, (2), 311. 

Allen, Mary, 311. 

Allen, Thomas, 311. 

Bkane, Mary, 310. 

Brown, Christopher, 309. 

Brown, Edward, 309. 

Brown, Hannah, 309. 

Brown, Jesse, 309. 

Brown, John, 309. 

Brown, Richard, 309. 

Brown, William, 309. 

Browne, Charles, 309. 

Browne, Will, 309. 

Clarke, Luke, 311. 

Clarke, Mary, (2), 311. 

Clarks, William, 311. 

Day, Ann, 309. 

Gray, Elizabeth, 300. 

Grey family, 310. 

Hkarne, Peter, 308. 

Hern, Jo., 308. 

Hern, Mary, 308. 

Johnson, Edward, 310. 

Johnson, Simon, 310. 

Johnson, Thomas, 310. 

Joones, Thomas, 312. 

Lee, Jane, 309. 

Lee, John, 308. 

Ley, John, 309. 

Marchall, Richard, 310. 

Marshall, Lawrence, 310. 
Milleneax, Mary, 308. 

Parker, Elizabeth, 310. 

Parker, Francis, 310. 

Parker, John, 310. 

Parker, Jonathan, 310. 

Parker, William, 310. 

Price, Margrett, 311. 

Price, Mary, 311. 

Shaw, Sarah, 309. 

Smith, Charles, 310. 

Smith family, 310. 

Smith, Geo., 310. 

Smith, Henry, 310. 

Smith, James, 310. 

Smith, Jane, (2), 310. 

Smith, John, 310. 

Smith, Mary, 310. 

Smith. Thcophilus, 310. 

Smith, Will, 310. 

Standlky, Joane, 308. 

Stanley, Mary, 308. 

Tayler, Richard, 309. 

Taylor, Abimmeleck, 310. 

Taylor, John, 309. 

Taylor, Katherin, 309. 

Taylor, William, (2), 309. 

Thomas, William, 309. 

Thornham, William, 310. 

Waker, 310. 

Walker, Alice, 310. 

Walker, Catherine, 310. 

Walker, Elizabeth, 310. 

Walker, John, 310. 

Walker, Margaret, 310. 

Walker, Rychard, 310. 

Walker, William, 310. 

White, Andrew, 311. 
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Names of persons who are possibly 
Gs.— continued. 

White, Andry, 311. 

White, Elezebeth, 311. 

White, Richard, 311. 

Wood, Alexander, 304 (ft.note). 

Wood, John, 309. 

Names: of stars among Russian Gs., 
201-2; of tools used in spoon and 
spindle-making, 278. 

nayghjarav , remark on form, 150. 

Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey. See Aubrey. 

Nawar, G. race-name, 100-20, 292. 

Negociatores = Israaelites, probably Gs., 
87, 89. 

Neuwe Chronika Turkischer Nation. See 

Lewenkl&w. 

Newspapers, Journals, Magazines, and 
Periodicals quoted or referred to 

American Journal of Philology, 89 
(ft.note). 

Archaeologia , 163. 

Archiv fur Kriminal-Anthropologie 
und Kriminalistik, 39 {ft.note). 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archaeologi¬ 
cal Journal , 320. 

Bournemouth Directory , 307. 

Bulletin de la SocUU Archtologique 
du Gers, 296. 

Bulletin Hislorico-philologique , 195. 

Cornish Telegraphy 319. 

Corriere della Sera , 220. 

Detroit Free Press , 319. 

Hessische Blatter fur Volkskunde , 
315. 

International Archiv fur Ethno¬ 
graphic , 297. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Sociefy t 222, 295. 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society , 306 
(ft.note). 

J. O. L. S.y New Series, 45 (ft.note), 
64, 65, 68, 82 (and ft.note), 163 
(ft.note), 164 (ft.note), 176, 212, 
215 (ft.note), 218 (ft.note), 220 
(ft.note), 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 230 (ft.note), 231 (ft. 
note), 232 (ft.note), 235 (ft.note), 
236, 237 (ft.note), 238 (ft.note), 
239 (ft.note), 240, 266 (ft.note), 
269 (ft.note), 296, 301, 304 (ft. 
note), 305 (ft.note), 309 (and ft. 
note), 311 (and ft.note), 312, 319, 
320. 

J. O. L. S '., Old Series, 80 (ft.note), 
160, 173 (ft.note), 220 (ft.note), 
223, 265 (ft.note), 305 (ft.note), 
306 (ft.note), 312 (ft.note), 318. 

Karpathen, Die, 275 (ft.note). 

Latcho, 298, 299, 301. 

London Chronicle , 167 (ft.note), 168, 
307. 

Northampton Mercury, 307. 

Notes and Queries, 39 (ft.note), 215, 
306 (ft.note). 

Observer, The, 214, 

Bevue de Gascogne, 259 (ft.note). 

Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Aca¬ 
demy, 134 (ft.note), 140 (ft.note). 


Newspapers, etc.— continued. 

Times, 319. 

Transactions of Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, 195. 
Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, 
1, 5. 

Transactions of the International 
Folk-Lore Congress, 318. 

Wide World Magazine, The , 209. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
land ischen Gesellschaft, 60 (ft. 
note). 

Zeitschrift f&r dsterreichische Volks¬ 
kunde, 279. 

Zeitschrift filr Volkskunde, 83. 
iivaya Slarina, 196. 

Nicholas, a G. saint, 212. 

Nicolaides, 76. 

Nuhoff: Gedenkwaardigheden, (quot.) 
315. 

Nikolaus Mihajlo Der Kleine. By F. 

W. Brepohl, 47*9. 

Norway, Gs. in, 237 (ft.note). 

Norwich, Gs. at, 159. 

Norwood, Rev. T., 171, 175, 176. 

Notes and Queries— 

Ambruli * Shoes / 240. 

Archduke Joseph of Austria and the 
Gs., The, 65-6. 

Balkan Gs., 66-70. 

Bosnian and Rumanian Gs. , 240. 
British G. Crimes, 157-9. 

Bax's Boots, 74. 

Death Bird, The, 160. 

Dealhs of Kings and Others, 318-20. 
Drei auf Zigeuner Beziiglicht Latex - 
nische Urkunden axis Ungam aus 
den J. 169.5/6 , 312-4. 

Early Annals, 159-60. 

Emouvante Cdrimonie, Une, 155-6. 
Far-travelled Band in Sweden. A, 
72-3. 

Fate of Kasim Pasha , The, 79-80. 
Fea and Faa, 160. 

Fire-Magic, 315. 

Foreign Gs. in England, 1761 , 307. 
German Law, A, 314-5. 

Gs. and the Hindu Kush, 60-3. 

Gs. al Helmdon, Northants , 307-12. 
Gs. in Denmark, 236-40. 

Gs. in France, 70. 

G. Burial, 302. 

G. Legends, 71*2. 

Q. Love-Philtre , A , 70. 

G. Names, 75. 

G. Song from Hungary, A, 302-4. 

G. Treatment for Erysipelas, A, 70. 

* Italian Gs .’ et le choUra, Les, 
155. 

Magnus the Tinker, 73-4. 

Masha liyyah of Egypt, The, 76-8. 
Merimdsko Seri kid, /, 301-2. 
Moxadi, 156. 

Observations on * Texits en Romani 
Russe 236. 

Romany Costume of the Nineteenth 
Century, 80. 

Sold to the Devil, 71. 

Sun-Baths for the Complexion , 315-8. 
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Notes and Queries — continued. Nuri Stories, Incidents of — continue/l. 


Swiss Chronicler on the I 4 I 8 Band , 

A , 78 9. 

Traces of Q. Settlements in England , 
64. 

Transitive Use of the Verb ‘ To Be, 9 65. 
Veterinary Science, 302. 

JFood Family Outside Wales , The, 
304-7. 

Zigeuner in der Europdischen Tiirkei , 
75-6. 

Notes on the Criminal Classes in the 
Bombay Presidency. By Wm. Crooke, 
35-40. 

No. 747 . See Way. 

Numbers: of G. bands, 75, 76, 78, 297, 
305 (ft.note), 317; of Gs. in Turkey, 
75-6. 

Numerals in Romani, 175-6 (ft.notes). 
Nuri Stories , collected by R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, 20-35, 100-20, 279-87. 

Nuri Stories, Incidents of— 

Abductor shot, 34. 

Adulterer slain by husband, 116. 
Anvil stolen, 105; restored for half 
a pound, 106. 

Banishment for conjugal infidelity, 

103. 

Bedawi rescuos body from Jordan, 

104. 

Bedawin attack Nawar, 106; slay 
husband, 105 ; steal cows, 101. 
Begging by Nawar, 26. 

Boy adulterer, 116. 

Burial of boy, 104; of uncle, 34. 
Camel killed and sold, 110; kills 
girl, 110 ; stolen, 104. 

Camels, trade in, 116. 

Charcoal, sacks of, 25. 

Cigarette smoking, 105. 

Cloak of stolen meat, 27. 

Coffee, bitter and sweet, 23. 

Coffee drinking, 21, 101. 

Cold night, 35, 107. 

Corn, purchase of, 107. 

Court house, Nawar thieves taken 
to. 26. 

Cow and sh"-H8s, theft o f , 27. 

Cows, theft of, 101, 107. 

Damascus, flight to, 34; journey 
from, to Jericho, 23 ; journey to, 
23, 32. 

Deserters bribe sheikh, 35. 

Doer attacks thieves, 109: eaten, 
110; purchased, 109; shot for 
hyaena, 110 ; ten pounds paid for, 
110. 

Donkey, profit on sale of, 25; sale 
of, 27. 

Donkey-fair, 24. 

Donkeys and mares sold in Egypt, 

106 ; death of four, 30 ; stolen, 

107 ; two and mare stolen, 23. 
Druzes, flight of Nawar to, 102; 

journey to the, 23, 29 ; quarrel 
with, 102. 

Egypt, flight to, 32 ; journey to 27 ; 
Nawar stay four years in, 106; 
Nawar visit, 106, 109, 116 
Egyptian, an, 23. 
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Feast of reconcilement, 32 ; of sheep 
and rice, 23. 

Female thieves, 33. 

Fine and imprisonment for theft, 
33; of 8 majidis , 102. 

Firewood, gathering of, 25. 

Flour, purchase of, 107. 

Gaza, journey to, 105. 

Gentile in a fit, 24. 

Ghdl attacks man, 105; follows 
woman, 104. 

Girl killed by camel, 110. 

Goat left at grave, 104. 

Goat-meat stolen, 27. 

Governor upholds father’s authority, 
30. 

Haifa, journey from, to Tiberias, 
23; voyage to, from Jaffa, 23. 
Hauran, flight to, 102; journey to, 
from Tiberias, 23. 

Hebron, journey from, 26; journey 
to, 107, 110. 

Horse, sale of, 102. 

g ubbtzi, 24. 

usband slain by bedawin, 105. 
Hyaena slays old man, 105. 
Imprisonment for six years, 26; for 
three years, 27. 

Infidelity, conjugal, banishment for, 
103. 

Jaffa, husbands of female thieves in, 
33 ; journey to, 23 ; theft of cows 
from, 101; visit to, 104. 

Jericho, journey from Damascus to, 
23. 

Jerusalem, journey to, 116. 

Jews, Btolen cattle sold to, 101. 
Jordan crossed, 35; woman drowned 
in, 104. 

Joseph, 101. 

Laban , 24. 

Lebanon, donkeys from, 106. 

Lentils, purchase of, 107. 

Letter from sheikh, 35. 

Loaves, ten. given to thief, 29. 

Lydd, jou^n^y to, 24 ; Nawar vhit, 
106. 107. 

Mali as. a village, 35. 

Mamur, complained to, 23. 

Mare and cow, purchase of, 10*2. 
Mares and donkeys sold in Egvpt, 

106. 

Marriage to cousin, 34. 

Matchmaker, 21. 

Monks, visit to, 101. 

Mut&wileh, land of, 34. 

Nablus, mountains of, 107. 

Oil, purchase of, 107. 

Onions, purchase of, 107. 

Oven, sleeping in, 24, 27. 

Price, big, for cows, 107. 

Profit on sale of donkey, 25. 

Quarrel among Nawar, 102; of hus¬ 
band and wife, 103 ; of parents 
about marriage of daughter. 30. 
Rain detains travellers, 23, 24, 30. 
Ram all ah road, 26. 

Ramleh, journey to, 24, 27. 106. 
Ransom of fourteen pounds, 102. 
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Nuri Stories, Incidents of— continued. 
Reconcilement-feast, 32. 

Reward of four pounds for arrest of 
thieves, 26. 

She-asa stolen and recovered, 27. 

Sheep slaughtered, 105. 

Sheikh: fined £5, 104; letter from, 

35 ; shot, 32; steals wife, 103. 
Sickness, from overwork, 25; heavy, 
34. 

Sister stolen, 34. 

Snake : in gathered brushwood, 25; 

killed and thrown into pit, 25. 
Soldiers, deserted, 35; three desert, 
32. 

Thefts, 23, 26, 27, 34, 101, 103, 116. 
Toll paid on Egyptian frontier, 106. 
Villagers imprisoned, 23. 

Washing at a well, 24. 

Wife-buying, 21, 30. 

Wife stolen by boy, 116 ; by sheikh, 
103; deserts husband, 104, 105 ; 
murdered by husband, 104; slain 
by desertion, 105; and boy-adul¬ 
terer slain, 116. 

Woman stolen, 23. 

Yeman, journey to, 32. 

Nyir, village of, Ismaelites in, 85 (and 
ft.note), 87, 88. 

Oaths, G., 255, 265 ( and ft.note) y 267 
(and ft.note). 

Observations. See Marsden. 

Observations on * Textes en Romani 
Russe, } (note). By Fred. G. Ackerley, 
236. 

Observations on the Oriental Origin of the 
Romnichaly or Tribe miscalled O. and 
Bohemian. See Harriott. 

Occupations, G.— 

Acrobats, 259. 

Artillery-inspector, 95. 

Author, 151-2. 

Basketmakers, 259, 297. 
Bath-attendants, 77. 

Bearleaders, 67. 

Beggars, 26, 160, 249. 

Blacksmiths, 95, 105. 

Brass-workers, 240. 
Bread-and-herring inspector, 95. 
Bridle-nmkers, 94, 95 (ft.note). 
Broom-makers, 64, 275. 

Butcher, 90, 91, 92. 

Calderarii [Pot-makers], 96, 97. 
Carpenter, 95. 

Conjurers, 259. 

Coppersmiths, 218, 234 (ft.note), 
238. 

Criers, 77. 

Dancers, 69, 78, 79, 153, 318. 
Dog-clippers, 259. 

Dog-fanciers, 64. 

Entertainers, 77, 238-40. 
Executioners, 66, 77. 
Falcon-trainers, 63. 

Farriers, 248. 

Fiddlers, 242, 244. 

Fishermen, 199. 

Fortune-tellers, 68, 72, 239, 249 5 
250, 305, 318, 319. 

VOL. IV.—NO. V. 


Occupations, G.— continued . 

Grinders, 239, 306 ( ft . note ). 

Hawker, 306 (ft.note). 

Horse-coupers, 247, 269, 297. 
Horse-thieves, 245, 247. 

Iron-workers, 240. 

Jugglers, 77. 

Mason, 304 (ft.note). 

Merchants, 85, 90. 

Monkey-leaders, 67. 

Musicians, 68, 199, 238-40, 242-4. 
Palmists, 316. 

Porter, 49. 

Poultry-farmers, 64. 

Poultry-thieves, 316. 

Priest, 93. 

Prostitutes, 69, 154, 240. 

Scavengers, 77. 

Sheep-stealers, 245, 247, 320. 
Shovel-makers, 275. 

Showmen, 165. 

Sieve-makers, 63. 

Smiths, 67, 69, 95, 105. 

Soldiers, 298. 

Spies, 241, 243. 

Spindle-makers, 275. 

Spoon-makers, 275. 

Tanner, 93. 

Teachers of dancing, 317. 

Thieves, 94, 198, 250, 251, 252, 259, 
307. 

Tinkers, 72, 273. 

Tray-makers, 275. 

Watchmen, 77. 

Wine-inspector, 95. 
Wooden-plate-makers, 63. 
odfy remark on form, 54. 

Offences, conspicuous G., 158. 

Old and New London. See Thornbm-y. 
Old Rimed Chronicle , The , (quot.) 73-4. 
Opphem, Os. at, 72. 

Ordeal of hot iron undergone by Ismae - 
liteSy 85 (and ft.note). 

Organisation of Gs. of Russia, 201, 
254-5. 

Organisation of South German Gs ., The . 

By Engelbert Wittich, 287*92. 

Origin of Gs., legends about, 200, 297 ; 

theory of, 151, 152, 154. 

Orthodox Churchy The. See Fortescue. 
Otakar, King of Bohemia, in conflict 
with Gs., 98. 

Outlawry among Gs., causes of, 287» 290. 

Paharis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Pails, empty and full, G. superstition 
about, 216. 

Pallas, 84 (ft.note). 

Palmists, G., 316. 

pandUi-cvri, ‘clasp knife,’ 45 (ft.note). 
Pardhis, Indian nomadic tribe, 36. 
Parish Registers of England. See Cox. 
Pfisis, Indian low-caste tribe, 39. 

Pas-o jdg amt beSdsa , (song), 129. 
Paspati, A. G.: Art. in J . A. O. S., 
(ref.) 223, (quot.) 295; his aspirates, 
80; Tchinghianes, Les, (refs.) 41 (ft. 
note), 54, 170, ISO, 186, 224, 225, 226, 
, 227, 228, 229, 234 (ft.note), 292, 293, 

294. 
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Patkanoff, Prof. K. P. [P. Istomin], 
121,195,197,198, (quot.)212; Anthro¬ 
pological Report: Transcaucasian Gs ., 
195. 

Patriarches cT Alexandrie, (ref.) 77. 

Pauer, 170. 

Peasants of Russia, relations of Gs. with, 
2512. 

Pennell, Mrs., Charles Godfrey Leland, 
(ref.) 306 ( ft.note ). 

Perkins, Sidney W., 221 ( ft.note ), 233 
( ft.note); Ambruli * shoes, 7 (note), 240. 

Peucker, 76. 

Pharaoh’s people=Gs., 200. 

Phillips, Sir Richard: Walk to Kew, A, 
162, (quot.) 163 (ft.note). 

Picturesqueness of the Balkan Gs., 67. 

Pisdca Languages of N.- W . India, The. 
See Grierson. 

Pisohel, R., (quot.) 60; Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der deutschen Zigeuner , (refs.) 
134, 135, 222. 

Pittard, (refs.) 62, 63. 

PlantA, Adrien: Race maudite, Une : 
Les BohAmiens du Pays Basque , (rev.), 
296-7. 

Plymouth, Gs. at, in 1569, 159. 

Podgorica, Gs. at, 67. 

Polygamy among Gs., 68. 

Polytheism among Gs., 202, 212. 

Popular Antiquities. See Brand. 

Popular Religionand Folklore. jS'ecCrooke. 

Porter, G., 49. 

Pott, A. F.: Die Zigeuner , (quot.) 5, 
(refs.) 6-20, 41 (ft.note), 80, 133, 135, 
170, (quot.) 175, (refs.) 177-89, 202 
(ft.note), 222-9, 235 (ft.note), 292 (ft. 
note). 

Poultry-farmers, G., 64. 

Poultry-thieves, G., 316. 

pratchcely , remark on form, 177. 

Predari, 235 (ft.note). 

Pregnancy, a protection against evil 
spirits, 266. 

Preston, Gs. at, 74. 

Pridbaux, Col. W. F.: Major-General 
John Staples Harriott, 1-20. 

Priest, G., 93; G. superstition about, 
215. 

Prince, Prof., (ref.) 177. 

Prishtina, Gs. at, 67. 

Private Life of Two Emperors, The, 
(quot.) 65-6. 

Prostitutes, G., 69, 154, 240. 

Proverbes et dictons populaires. See 
Crapelet. 

Proverbs anent Gb., 199, 253, 256. 

Puchmayer : Romdni Uib, (refs.) 9, 228. 

pundrt, derivation of, 202 ( ft.note). 

Punishment of Gs., 160. 

puria, remark on form, 43 (ft.note). 

Quatremere, Histoire des sultans mam - 
louks (quot.) 76-8. 

g* sound in Romani, 292-6. 

Race maudite, Une. See Plants. 

Radoni< 5, Dr. Jovan : Drei auf Zigeuner 
beziigliche lateinische Urkunden aus 
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Ungam aus den J. 1696-6, (note), 
312-4. 

R&mosls, low-caste Indian tribe, 40. 

Ranking, Dr. D. F. de l’Hoste, 221 (ft. 
note) ; Gs. of Central Russia, The, 195- 
217, 244-58. 

Raven, G. superstition about, 215. 

Rawlinson: Herodotus, (ref.) 169 (ft. 
note). 

Reco. See Areco. 

Reconciliation ceremony among German 
Gs., 288-9. 

Records of the City of Norwich, The, 
(quot.) 159. 

Recueil de Folklore. See Schischminov. 

Recueil des monuments inAdits. See 
Thierry. 

Red-haired G., 276 

Regestrum de Vdrad, (quot.) 85, 87. 

Religion of Balkan Gs., 66,68; of Russian 
Gs., 212. 

R4madis, G.-like race in Egypt, 77-8. 

Report on the Moveable Dwellings Bill, 
(quot.) 158-9. 

Rerum hungaricarum monumenta arpa- 
diana. See Endlicher. 

Reticence of the G., 58. 

Reviews : 

Areco’s Das Liebesleben der Zigeuner. 
By E. O. VVinstedt, 152-5. 

Brepohl’s Die Zigeuner im Byzanti - 
nischen Reich, 297-8. 

Caccini’s I Romi. (Une brochure 
tsigane. ) By the Marquis Colocci, 
151-2. 

Journal Pseudo-Tthinghiani, Un. 
By Henri Bourgeois, 298-301. 

Plante’s Une rare maudite , 296-7. 

Richardson: Asiatic Researches , (ref.) 
177. 

ri6ko (ri6ka), ‘beast,’ derivation of, 43 
(ft.note). 

Roberts, Samuel, (ref.) 181. 

Robertson, Sir George: Kdjirs of the 
Hindu-Kush, The, (ref.) 60 (ft.note). 

Romancing by Gs., 58-9. 

Romdni Cib. See Puchmayer. 

Romani words worth noting— 

Buzni ‘pregnant,’216 (andft.note),; 
6i ‘anything,* 44 (ft.note); 6dr6 
‘pail,’ 41 (ft.note); clerin ‘key,’ 
177; covascorook ‘laurel,* 177; 
darikerav ‘tell fortunes,’ 80; di 
‘yon,*204 (ft.note): debaamt , 150; 
DiviUskoro Kolyost ‘The Great 
Bear,* 201; -engro, 311 (ft.note); 
fuzyanri (fuzera) ‘fern,’ 177 ( ft. 
note); 204 (ft.note); xeni 

‘spring,* 41 (ft.note); kanciii ‘ no¬ 
thing,’ 232 (ft.note ); korra ‘ hour,’ 
177 (ft.note); kuriema, 28 (ft. 
note); KvaMxa ‘Frog,’ 201; 
marjardv * to cause to be beaten,’ 
151; mengro ‘policeman,* 311; 
narjghjarav ‘to make become bare,’ 
150; naSavdva ‘to lose,* 54; odi 
‘yon,* 54; Papinitko Drom ‘Goose 
Road,’ 201; pratcheely ‘flame,’ 
177; p'uria, 43 (ft.note); ru&das 
‘wasangry,*42 (ft.note); Txoritko 
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Drom 4 Polecat’s Road,’ 202 ; tusni 
4 bucket,’ 41 (ft. note) ; Udirik-dcitu 
25 (ft. note ); Vidritko Drom ‘Otter’s 
Road,’ 202 ; zarav 4 to wait,’ 
54. 

Romany Costume of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury , (note). By E. 0. Winstedt, 80. 

Romi, 1. See Caccini. 

Romstorfeb. C. A., 278. 

Rookwood. See Ainsworth. 

Route, G., into Europe, 243. 

Rudiger, 162, 168, 169, 170. 

Rudneff, (quot.) 212. 

Rumdli , 36. 

Rumania, Gs. in, 240; sedentary Gs. in, 
in fourteenth century, 97. 

Rumanian loan-words in Romani, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
231 ( ft.note ), 233 ( fLnote ), 234 (Jl. 
note), 235 (ft.note). 

Ruppert : Chroniken der Stadt Konstanz , 
(ref.) 79. 

Rural Life in England. See Howitt. 

ruidas, remark on form, 42 ( Jt.note ). 

Russell, Alex.: Bosnian and Rumanian 
Os., (note), 240; Fea and Faa, (note), 
160. 

Russia, Gs. of, 195-217, 244-58; become 
settled, 199. 

Russian Os. at Marseilles and Milan. By 
Augustus E. John, 217-35. 

Russian Gs. in Italy, 155. 

Russian loan-words in Romani, 207 (ft. 
note), 222, 224, 226, 228, 229, 236. 

sdbahtdn, remark on form, 105 (ft.note). 

Saint Gregory, Saint Basil and the Gs., 
72. 

Sampson, Dr. John, 214 (ft.note), 221 
(fLnote), 232 (ft.note), 233 (ft.note), 
301, 304, 306; Jacob Bryant, 162-94; 
Welsh O. Folk-Tales. No. 10. I Bit a 
Kani , 40-7. 

Sansiyas, Indian Nomadic tribe, 36, 40. 

Sarts, a Hindu Kush tribe, 61. 

Satyrical Characters. See Bergerac. 

ScALiGER,(quot.)222. See also Vulcanius. 

Scalloway, Gs. executed at, in 1612,160. 

Scapinelli, Henry, raises monument to 
Gs. killed on Alps, 155. 

Scavengers, G., 77. 

Schisciimanoff, Lydia: Ligendes Re - 
ligie.uses Bxdgares, (quot.) 71-2. 

Schischmanov and Matov: Recueil tie 
Folklore, (refs.) 72. 

Schiceizerchronik . See Brennw&ld. 

Scott, Sir Walter, (quot.) 315; The 
Antiquary, (ref.) 214-. 

Scottish Os. under the Stewarts. See 
MacRitchie. 

Screech-owl, G. superstition, about, 216, 
301. 

Sebillot, (ref.) 215. 

Secrets du Petit Albert, Les , (quot.) 213. 

Sel me versti, 6av6 progej&m, (song), 127. 

Servian (is., 240; in 1348, 94 ; refuse to 
speak Romani to strangers, 67-8. 

Servian loan-words in Romani, 226. 

Seven years’ pilgrimage of Gs., 78. 

Sheep-stealers, G., 245, 247, 320, 


Sheep-stealing, G. methods of, in Russia, 
245. 

Shovel-makers, G., 275. 

Showmen, G., 165. 

Showmen and legislation, 158-9. 

Shumla, Gs. at, 66. 

Sibos, tribe of Hindu Kush, 61. 

Siefk, M., 201; assists in interpretation 
of Dobrowolski, 197. 

Sieve-makers, G., 63. 

Simonyi. See Szarva8. 

Simson : History of the Gs., (refs.) 154, 
180, 224, 308. 

Sinclair, A. T., (ref.) 296. 

Size of G. bands, 305. 

Slumber thumb, 40 (ft.note). 

Smart, Bath, (refs.) 177 (and ft.note), 
178, 180, 182 ; and Crofton : Dialect 
of the English Gs., (refs.) 7, 19, 20, 41 
(ft.note), 176, 177, 178, 180, 182, 183, 
186, (quot.) 306 (jft.note). 

Snake’s heart eaten by a G., 269. 

Smith, George : G. Life, 318. 

Smiths, G., 67, 69, 95, 105. See also 
Blacksmiths, Coppersmiths, Iron¬ 
workers. 

Sold to the Devil, (note). By W. A. 

Dutt, 71. 

Soldiers, G., 298. 

Solones, Hindu Kush tribe, 61. 

Songs— 

Ach-da, tekamis man, 130. 

Adojd e-bfda, 127. 

Ai bdro dewel ho me kerddm, (ref.) 82 
( fLnote ). 

Aj-da, mird zileno urd6, 126. 

Ami rakirdsa, 130. 

Din Dobridin, 206-8. 

Dzav mangy, dali, bari Rusiati, 
232. 

Kai sa naslo Zogar, 229-31. 

K'amari telega, 128. 

KcLski saves, Mimi, 231-2. 

Kon avjd, pritradejd ? 126. 

Me pro tar go gejdm, 130. 

Moldovdnje steUnder andre-dcua, 
129. 

Nadia, cdjori , pal-o-panl, 130. 

Pas o jag ami besasa, 129. 

Sel me versti, card, progej&m, 127. 
6sa GriSa, sosa Grisa, 125. 
unfa, Mimi, sunta, (ref.) 220, 
(quot.) 234-5. 

Te mejom, te mijom, 128. 

Trin ratjd me na sutj&m , 126. 
Tschorelo Sendinger Tschawo, O, 
2 ~ 1 - 2 . 

Zsal o riezi upro pani , 303-4. 

Sosa, Grisa, sdsa, Grisa, (song), 125. 
Sound If, The. By Bernard Gilliat- 
Smith, 292-6. 

Spanish Gs., morals of, 153-4. 

Spies, G., 241, 243. 

Spindle-makers, G., 275. 

Spinelli, 151. 

Spoon and spindle-making, G. method 
of, 276-7. 

Spoon-makers, G., 275. 

Staff of office stolen from Gs., 220. 

Stan more Common, a G. haunt, 75. 
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Stars, Russian U. names and knowledge 
of, 201-2. 

Storm in the Forest, The. Russian- 
Romani narrative, 202-3. 

Storms and Interludes. By Thomas W. 
Thompson, 262-70. 

Story of pie Mufti , a Bulgarian G. Folk- 
Tale, 49-54. 

Strahlmann, 84 ( ft.note ). 

Stumpf, 78. 

sudinti , 'judging,’ derivation of, 150. 
Sun-baths for the Complexion , (note). By 
Ed. Aude, 3J5-8. 

Sunta, Mimi , Sunta , (song), (ref.) 220; 

(quot.) 234-5. 

Superstitions, G.— 

Bread, power of, 57, 266. 

Funeral feast, remains of, thrown 
into sea, 219-20. 

Garlic soaked in husband’s blood to 
assist child-birth, 154. 

'Hand of glory,’ 40, 212-5. 

Hare running across road, seeing, 

215. 

Linen band from hands of corpse, 
212 ( ft.note). 

Mandrake, power of, 70. 

Meeting a priest, 215. 

Meeting a peasant with two empty 
pails, 216; with two full pails, 

216. 

Pregnancy, a protection against 
mulo8 , 266. 

Raven, seeing a, 215. 

Screech-owl: omen of death, 301 ; 

of pregnancy, 216. 
‘Slumber-thumb,* 40 (ft.note). 
Waggons, two, 301. 

Water-hen: omen of death, 160, 
301. 

Supplementum ad lexicon linguae hun - 
garicae aevi antiquioris. See Zolnai. 
Swainson: Folk-Lore of British Birds , 
(quot.) 301-2. 

Sweden, Gs. in, 237. 

Sweet Street Sanctuary, A. By Herbert 
Malleson, 55-60. 

Swift, Dean (quot.) 164 (ft.note). 

Swiss Chronicler on the 1418 Band , A , 
(note). By E. 0. Winstedt, 78-9. 
Syllabus graecarum membranarum. See 
Trinchera. 

Symons, Arthur: Gs. on the Road , 161. 
Szamota. See Zolnai. 

Szarvas and Simonyi: Lexicon Linguae 
hungaricae , (ref.) 97. 

Tabu of iron among Indian low-caste 
tribes, 39. 

Tainton, Gloucestershire, a reported G. 

haunt, 64. 

Tanner, G., 93. 

Tarantchis, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Tchampas, Asiatic tribe, 61. 
Tchinghian<$8, G. race-name, 155. 

Te mejdm , te mtjom, (song), 128. 
Teachers of dancing, G., 317. 

Teutscii, Julius : Gf. Lathe , The , 275-9. 
Textes en Romani Russe , TranslitUris cl 
traduits tfapris le Tzyganski Yazyh 


Gougle 


de P. Istomin. By Henri Bourgeois, 
121-30. 

Thesleff : Wtb. des Dial. d. finiddndi- 
schen Zigtuner , (refs.) 136, 137. 
Thierry, Aug. : Recueil des monument* 
iiUditSy (ref.) 95 (ft.note). 

Thieves, G., 94, 198, 250, 251, 252, 259, 
307. 

Thompson, T. W., 156; B&Vs Boots , 
(note), 74; Storms and Interludes , 
262-70. 

Thornbury and Walford: Old and New 
London , (quot.) 319. 

Thorns placed on G. grave, 302. 

Thorny Hill, a Gypsyry, 64. 

Thousand and one Nights , (ref.) 77. 
Through Savage Europe. See De Windt. 
Through the Lands of the Serb. See 
Durham. 

Tibetans, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Tigan, G. race-name, 95. 
rtydn, derivation of, 95. 

Tingey. See Hudson. 

Tinguery, G. race-name, 95. 

Tinkers, G., 72, 273. 

TkalBiS, J. B: Monumenta historica 
liberae regiae civitaJtis Zagrabiae , metro¬ 
polis regni Dalmatiae , Croatia «, el 
Slavoniae, (quot.) 90-4. 

Touroucs, a Ferghana tribe, 63 (ft.note). 
Tournai, Gs. at, in 1431 and 1442, 70. 
Townsend, 80 (ft.note). 

Traces of G. Settlements ifi England, 
(note). By D. M. M. Bartlett, 64. 
Trail-signs, 292. 

Transcaucasian Gs. See Patkanoff. 
Transitive Use of the Verb * To Be ,’ 
(note). By Bernard Gilliat-Smitb, 
65. 

Transylvanian Gs. in Servia, 95. 
Tray-makers, G., 275. 

Tribes and Castes. See Crooke. 

Tribute of horse-shoes paid by Servian 
Gs., 94. 

Trickery, G., to elude police, 245-7. 
Tricks of criminal classes in India, 
38-9. 

Trin ratja me na sutjdm , (song), 126. 
Trinchera : Syllabus graecarum mem¬ 
branarum, (ref.) 95 (ft.note). 

Tschorelo Sendinger Tschawo , 0, (song), 
27i-2. 

Tsiganes, G. race-name, 155-6. 

Tudor : Orkneys and Shetland , The, 
(ref.) 160. 

Turcomans, Asiatic tribe, 61. 
Turco-tatar type, 61. 

Turkish loan-words in Romani, 224. 
Turner, Rib ton : History of Vagrants , 
(quot.) 305 (ft.note). 

Turner, Wm. : Herbal , (quot.) 70. 
Turquit d'Europe, La. Set Bou4. 

Types of Hindu Kush, 60-3. 

Tziganes, G. race-name, 240. 

Tzyganski Yazyk. See Istomin. 

udirik-deita, remark on form, 25 (ft. 
note). 

uglimeneder, ‘uglier,’ derivation of, 43 
(fLnote). 
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Ujfalvy, Charles E. de: Aryen* au 
Kord et au Sud de V Hindou- Kouch, 
Lea, (quot.) 60; Kohistan It Fer - 
ghanah et Kouldja , Le, (quot.) 62-3. 
idjdn, derivation of, 64. 

Usbegs, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

Vagliris, low-caste Indian tribe, 38. 
Vaillant : Grammaire, (refs.) 176 (ft. 
note), 221, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227, 233 
(ft.note). 

Van Ewsum. Set Ewsum. 

Veterinary, Science , (note), 302. 
Vocabularies: Bryant’s Anglo-Romani, 
178-94; Collected in Sweden, 73; 
Coppersmith’s dialect, 221-9; Har¬ 
riott’s Anglo-Romani, 5-20; Van 
Ewsum’8 vocabulary (1570), 133-42. 
Voivode, duties of, 287, 291. 

Vom wandemden Zigeunervolke. See 
Wlislocki. 

Von Below, G. : Landtagsakten von 
Jiilich-Berg , (quot.) 314. 

Von Sow a, R. : J. G. L. S., (ref.) 223 ; 
Mundart der slovakiechen Zigeuner 
Die , (refs.) 60 (ft.note), 121; Worter- 
bach des Dvilekts der deutschen 
Zigeuner, (refB.) 82, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141. 

Vowel sounds: in Bryant’s Romani, 
171-3; in Harriott’s Romani, 5-6. 

Vuk Brankovi< 5, legend of, 67. 
Vitlcanius, 131, 133, 136, 138, 186, 
222. 

Waddars, Indian low-caste tribe, 36, 
40. 

Wagknskil, 154. 

Waggons, two, G., superstition about, 
301. 

Waldemak, King of Sweden, 73. 
Walfokd : Antiquarian Magazine, 
(quot.) 307. 

Walk to Kew, A. See Phillips. 
Wallachian loan-wordB in Romani, 222, 
223, 225, 228. 

Watchmen, G., 77. 

Waterhen, omen of death, 160, 301. 
Way, A. E. G. [F. W. Carew], No. 747 , 
(refs.) 39 (ft.note), 309 (fl.note). 
Wehrmetcht der Tiirkei und Bulgarian, 
Die. See Mach. 

Weinkeich, (ref.) 315. 

Wellstood, Fred. C.: Foreign Gs. in 
England , 1761 , (note), 307; G. Love- 
Philtre , A, (note), 70. 

Welsh G. Folk-Tales, collected and 
edited by John Sampson. No. 10. 
Bila Kdni, I, 40-7. 

Whip, symbolism of, among Russian 
Gs., 203-5. 

Whistle, G.. 292. 

Whiter, Walter, 19, 169, 175. 

Wiener, Prof. Leo, 76; Ismaelites, 
83-100. 

Williams* John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
letter of, on Gs., (ouot.) 160. 
Williamson, Colonel, (quot.) 158. 
Wine-inspector, G., 95. 


Winstedt, Eric Otto: 97 (ft.note), 99 
(ft.note), 167 (ft.note ); Deaths of 
Kings and Others, (note), 318-20; 
Early Annals, (note), 159-60; German 
Law, A, (note), 314-5; Gs. at Helm- 
don, Northants, (note), 307-12; Gs. 
in France, (note), 70; Masha iliyyah 
of Egypt, The, (note), 76-8 ; review of 
Areco’s Liebesltben der Zigeuner , 
152-5 ; Romany Costume of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century , (note), 80; Swiss 
Chronicler on the 1418 Band. A, (note), 
78-9; Wood Family Outside Wales, 
The, (note), 304-7. 

Wittich, Engelbert: 82 (ft.note); 
Organisation of South German Gs., 
The, 287-92; Zigeunerisches, 271-2. 
Wlislocki, Heinrich von: Aus dem 
inneren Lebtn der Zigeuner, (quot.) 
39 (ft.note), (refs.) 40 (ft.-note), 215, 
220 (ft.note ); Vom wandemden 
Zineunervolke , (refs.) 221 (ft.note), 
302. 

Wolff, J. W.: Hessisclie Sagen, 315. 
Women, G., in Russia, clever beggars 
and thieves, 249-51. 

Wood Family Outside Wales, The, (note). 

By E. O. Winstedt, 304-7. 
Wooden-plate-makers, G., 63. 

Wbrterbuch des Dial, der finnlandischtn 
Zigeuner. See Thesleff. 

Worth, R. N. : Calendar of the Ply¬ 
mouth Municipal Records, (quot.) 159. 

Xbnopol, A. D.: Istoria Romtnilor in 
Dacia Traiana, (ref.) 95 (ft.note) 

Yakut, (quot.) 84, 99 (ft.note); criticism 
of, 98. 

Yates, Miss Dora E.: Merimdsko ctriklo, 
1, (note), 301-2. 

Ycchkoun, Asiatic tribe, 61. 

larav, remark on form, 54. 

Zigeuner, Die. See Liebich and Pott. 
Zigeuner, G. race name, 241-4, 271, 272, 
315. 

Zigeuner als Musiker in den Turkischen 
Eroberungshritgen des XVI . Jahr- 
hunderts, Die. By F. W. Brepohl, 
241-4. 

Zigeuner im Byzantinischen Reich, Die. 
See Brepohl. 

Zigeuner in der Europdischen Tiirkei, 
(note). By F. W. Brepohl, 75-6. 
Zigeuner-Buch. See Dillmann. 
Zigeunerisches. See Ascoli. 
Zigeunerisches. By Engelbert Wittich, 
27 1 -2. 

Zigeuner kraut, Zigeunerkom = henbane, 
298 (ft.note). 

Zingani, G. race-name, 242 (and ft.note). 
Zingara, Zingari, G. race-name, 168,169, 
313, 314. 

ZlPPEL, 171. 

Zolnai and Szamota : Supplementum ad 
lexicon linguae hungaricae aevi anli- 
quioris, (quot.) 97. 

Zsal o riczi upro pani, (song), 303-4. 

Zur Volkskunde. See Liebrecht. 
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FOREIGN GYPSIES IN ENGLAND 


About fourteen families belonging to the same tribe * 
of Gypsy coppersmiths as Mr. Augustus John met at 
Marseilles and Milan (see J. 0. L. S., vol. iv. pp. 217-235) 
are at present in Birkenhead, partly at the English 
Gypsy camp at Green Lane, Tranmere, and partly in 
the old volunteer drill-hall, 108 Church Street. Since 
such visits are very rare in Great Britain, many 
members of the G. L. S. may be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of inspecting these camps of extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting and picturesque foreign Gypsies. 
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Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

FRONTISPIECE 

For J. Q. L. S., New Series, Vol. IV. 

As in the case of Vol. III., so also expense prohibits the issue of a Frontis¬ 
piece with the Title-page and Index of Volume IV. The large demand for 
Mr. Fred. Shaw's Photograph of Isaac Herrin shows, however, that an 
optional Frontispiece is popular, and he has in consequence offered to 
provide a similar picture for the decoration of Vol. IV. It represents 
the handsome young ‘ Galitsian ’ coppersmith who was always, and only, 
known in the Birkenhead camps as 

WORSHO. 

Early in August 1911, however, on the occasion of the baptism of his 
child Saveta, he insisted on being recorded as ‘ Garaz, son of Fanaz, son of 
Zigano,’ and produced documentary evidence that this was his real name. 
The Portrait was taken after the ceremony by Mr. F. A. Cooper, and 
platinotype prints mounted on Japanese vellum, suitable for insertion in 
the Journal, can be obtained at 3s. each (including packing and postage) 
from Fred. Shaw, Esq., 7 Macdonald Road, Friern Barnet, London, N. 
He has again most generously devoted the profits to the funds of the G. L. S. 
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OLD SERIES. 
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JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Alexander Russell has very kindly presented a 
number of parts of the Old Journal to the Society, 
directing that they shall be sold for the benefit of the 
Society’s funds. They include a complete bound copy of 
Volume III., and the excessively rare fifth part of Volume 
II. (Jan. 1891), containing Professor Kuno Meyer’s celebrated 
article “On the Irish Origin and the Age of Shelta.” 
All are complete, clean, and in good condition. 

A list is printed on the attached leaf, and members 
who wish to purchase are requested to write against the 
description of each part they need, the price they are 
willing to pay for it. Separate bids must be made for 
each number with the exception of Volume III. which, 
being bound, must be sold as a whole. After adding his 
name and address the bidder should place the leaf in a 
closed envelope marked “ Auction ” on the outside, and 
post it to the Hon. Secy, of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
21a, Alfred Street, Liverpool. 

The envelopes will not be opened until Saturday, 
June 1, and immediately thereafter each part will be 
sent to the member who has made the highest offer for 
it. In case two members should make equal bids for 
any part, the possessor will be decided by drawing lots. 


Liverpool, 1st May, 1912. 
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